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CHILD CARE AND CHILD WELFARE 



• FRroAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

< Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Joint with Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities, 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 9:10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(chairman. Subcommittee on Human Resources) and Hon. Randy 
Cunningham (chairman. Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth 
and Families) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

January 31, 1995 
No. HR. 3 



SHAW ANNOUNCES JOINT HEARING 
ON CHILD CARE AND CHI LD WELFARE 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R<FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the 
Subcommittee will conduct a joim bearing with the Subcommittee on Early Childhood, 
Youth and Families of the Comm’nee on Economic and Educational Opportunities. 

The focus of the bearing is bow to better serve working families, and abused and 
neglected children, by streamlining federal child care and child welfare programs. The 
hearing will be held on Friday, Febrtuiy 3, 1995, in the m a in Committee bearing 
room, 1100 Longwortb Home OfBcc Building, beginning at 9:00 a.m. 

In view of the limHad time available to hear witnesses, the Subcommittee will 
not be able to gwrnmmndjitff requests to be beard other than from those who are 
invited Those persons and organizations not scheduled for an oral appearance are 
encouraged to submit written statements for the record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

For years, there has b een concern among Members of Congress about the 
proliferation of welfare programs at the federal level. T icse programs constitute a 
jungle of rules and regulations that strangle the delivery of services to families in need. 

Two areas of welfare policy that suffer greatly from the tentacles of 
bureaucracy are child care and child welfare. There are now more than 45 child care 
and 35 child and wcif jc abuse programs serving at cross purposcs. 

PISCUSSIONi 

Shaw said that he is pleased that, for the first time in many years, the Ways 
and Means Committee is working closely with the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Committee, formerly known as the Education and Labor Committee. 

"If we are going to help the states do a good job of supporting working 
families and of protecting abused and neglected children, we simply must lift the huge 
bureaucratic burden that now comes with federal dollars/ Shaw said. The purpose of 
our hearing with the Opportunities Committee is to get advice about how to effectively 
help the states escape the bureaucratic trap. 

"One reason we have ao many progra ms is that in the past, every committee 
wanted to have its own program s," Shaw continued. "Since November, our two 
Committees have been working together to consolidate these programs. To do so, both 
of our Committees are willing to give up programs - something that completely 
violates the old rules by which the Congress was conducted." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement foi the 
printed record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement by 
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the close of business, Friday, February 10, 1995, to Philip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representativea, 1 102 Longworth 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written nnteme nts wish to have 
their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may 
deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at least one hour before the 
hearing begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. Good morning and welcome to a joint session 
of two subcommittees of the Ways and Means Committee and Eco- 
nomic and Educational Opportunities Committee. I will now yield 
to Mr. Cunningham, who will chair the first part of this morning’s 
meeting. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and good 
morning. I am used to running a pretty tight ship. This morning 
we have — the green light, the 4 minutes, the gold light is 1 minute 
for the panelists and if a member asks a question and it goes into 
the gold light, once the red light comes on, that member has about 
30 seconds to answer that question so I would ask members to ask 
their question during the green light at least. The interviewer can 
ask the question, but the interviewee will conclude and they can 
submit the answer for the record. 

I will have an opening statement. Mr. Ford, who is the ranking 
minority, will have a statement and then we will press right on 
with the witnesses. 

I would like to, first of all, thank Chairman Shaw for agreeing 
to host this hearing. They have a much nicer room than we do 
down in Education and maybe we will switch. 

Before us today lies the human wreckage of the Great Society 
programs. A system of welfare conceived with the highest hopes 
has laid families low. It encourages births out of wedlock, also it 
separates families, it entraps men and women in a horrible style 
of child welfare and dependency, more aptly welfare slavery. 

The most responsive government is that which is closest to the 
citizens who pay for it, so this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating many of the child care praams now available into 
block grants to the States and localities. Communities will have the 
flexibility to develop the highest quality child care for their own 
citizens. 

Such grants will have appropriate guidelines and measure suc- 
cess not by bureaucracies, not by Ps and Qs, but by the results 
themselves. Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, re- 
sponsible, accountable approach. Th ey will say children need Wash- 
ington and Washington alone to watch their interests. But Ameri- 
cans have grown weary of pledges, of bureaucrats and special inter- 
ests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers forever admiring 
the complexity of their own programs. 

Difficult as it may seem, bureaucrats, grantwriters and liberal 
special interests benefit directly and financially from the complex- 
ity of these programs and the confusion and pain they cause for 
parents and their children. For a change, let us listen to the chil- 
dren who are teund in third generations of welfare dependency. 
Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay their 
taxes, only to watch these taxes consumed by bureaucrats and 
trickled down to those they keep destitute, and let us listen to the 
poor American children in cities and rural areas who begin their 
lives with two strikes against them if they are bound in slavery 
and their parents are kept from working and improving their lives. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of 

Rep. Randy "Duke** Cunningham 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
House Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 

In Joint Hearing with the 

House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resource's 

on Child Care and Child Welfare Reform 

February 3, 1995 
9:00 a.m. 

Room 1 100, Longworth House Office Building 



Good morning. As Chairman of the House Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Subcommittee, I thank Chaimian Shaw for agreeing to host this hearing. The 
gentleman from Florida is widely recognized as a vigorous and respected authority 
on the issue of child care and child welfare refonn. 

In this past month alone, the new Republican Congress has enacted historic 
congressional reforms, forwarded to the Senate a Balanced Budget Amendment to 
the Constitution, nearly completed work on unfunded mandates legislation which 
has the Fresidenf s support, and begun a debate on the Line-Item Veto. Each of 
these, while important, neither touches so many families, nor ofTers so much hope to 
our nation's future, as the Personal Responsibility Act. Its provisions on child care 
are under the jurisdiction of my Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and 
Kmiilies. Its beneficiaries are our poor families and their children. 
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Within blocks of tliis Capitol lie the human wreckage of the Great Society. A 
system of welfare, conceived with the highest hopes, has laid families low. It 
encourages births out of wedlock. It separates families. It entraps men and women 
into a horrible cycle of welfare dependency — or, more accurately, welfare slavery. 
Most important to the purposes of my Subcommittee, the welfare system penalizes 
parents on welfare from seeking job training and work. 

In testimony before my Subcommittee January 31, 1995, Jane L. Ross, the Director 
of Income Security Issues in the Health, Education and Human Services Division of 
the General Accounting Office, stated clearly the practical obstacles that the tangle 
of current programs places before welfare mothers. Quoting now, 

"We found that the categorical nature of child care subsidy programs creates 
service gaps that diminish the likelihood that low income mothers will work. 
The fragmented nature of the child care funding streams, with entitlements to 
some client categories, time limits on others, and activity limits on still others, 
provides unintended gaps in services, which limit the ability of low-income 
families to achieve self-sufficiency, moreover, as states deplete funds for 
welfare recipients, we found that they turn to funds originally targeted for the 
child care needs of the working poor, putting them at greater risk for welfare 
dependency." ( Child Care: Narrow Subsidy Protirams Create Problems for 
Mothers Trvinu to Work , GAOAMIEIIS-95-69, Jan. 31, 1995) 

Let me put this in common-sense, evciy'day tenns, A mother on welfare cannot go 
to work unless she can get care for her cliild. If she lands a job, maybe she gets 
child care, maybe not, but ofren the salarv' minus child care expenses minus health 
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premiums adds up to less than her old welfare check and its benefits. The system 
tells her work doesn't pay, and she's trapped in welfare. Stranger still, a working 
mother with a low income often cannot accept a pay raise, because it would place 
her income above a certain threshold level, and reduce her childcare subsidy by an 
amount greater than her raise. She cannot win for losing. The haphazard, 
patchwork nature of the current welfare system is full of these perverse incentives. 

It is a tragedy for families, it is a tragedy for children. It is criminal. Welfare is a 
web that ensnares them, consumes them, and will not let them free. Americans w'ho 
cherish both our liberty and our responsibility find this condition intolerable. And 
many Americans who arc less fortunate find this obstacle insurmountable. 

lluis, wc cannot reduce welfare dependency, we cannot move parents oft'of 
welfare into work, unless wc start again at the very beginning. It is not enough, and 
in fact it is damaging, to address this challenge piecemeal. Wc need a new 
approach. 

1 he most responsive government is that which is closest to the citizens who pay for 
it and use it. Who knows best what child care progratn meets the needs of low- 
incomc parents in Poway, California - Californians, or bureaucrats inside the 
Beltway? Californians, of course. So this Congress will look favorably upon 
consolidating the mess of child care programs now available into block grants to the 
states and localities. Communities will have the flexibility to develop the highest- 
quality child care for their own citizens. Such grants will have appropriate 
guidelines, and measure success not by bureaucratic "p's” and "q's," but by results. 

I'lcxibility, tempered with rcs[)onsibiIity and accountability, will yield the quality 
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results we all desire for our nation's children. 

Defenders of the status quo oppose this flexible, responsible, accountable approach. 
They will say children need Washington and Washington alone to watch their 
interests. But Americans have grown weary of the pleadings of bureaucrats and 
special interests entrenched in their ivory Washington towers, forever admiring the 
complexity of their own programs. Difficult as it may seem, bureaucrats, grant 
writers, and liberal special interests benefit directly and financially fi'om the 
complexity of these programs, and the confusion and pain they cause poor parents 
and their children. 

.Americans demand a change. 

For a change, let us listen to the children who are bound in a third generation of 
welfare dependency. Let us listen to the men and women who work hard to pay 
their taxes, only to watch tliose tax dollars consumed by bureaucrats, and trickled- 
down to those they keep destitute. And let us listen to poor American children, in 
cities or rural areas, who begin their lives with two strikes against them if they are 
bound in the slavery of welfare, and their parents are kept from working and 
improving their own lives. 

We arc compelled to act because America can no longer bear the injustice and 
devastation of the cm rent system. W^ere Washington and its bureaucracy have 
failed, we believe Americans and their ingenuity can succeed. 
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Chairman Cunningham. I would ask our first — first, I will have 
the opening statement from the ranking minority member, Harold 
Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Today, we will focus on child care in welfare services 
for families. Democrats and Republicans alike want to see our wel- 
fare system transformed into one where parental responsibility is 
emphasized, where child support and work are the prime sources 
of family income. Democrats are pleased that our Republican col- 
^ leagues have expressed the willingness to add child support en- 

forcement provisions to the Contract With America. 

As originally proposed, the Contract only held one parent respon- 
sible, the mother. Child support will assure that both parents con- 
• tribute. If we expect poor parents to work, however, we must also 

address their child care needs. The fact is, no parent will be a good 
employee and stay on the job if they can’t find stable, safe, afford- 
able crMd care. That means preserving Federal resources for child 
care ; 1 minimizing bureaucracy so we can make the best use of 

scarct ollars. 

On our topic today, child welfare, there have been many rumors 
over the past few weeks about Republican proposals to block grant 
child welfare funds. The whole idea troubles me. Our child welfare 
system tries to help the most vulnerable children in the entire 
country, those who have been abused, neglected, removed from 
their homes, are in foster care or in need of adoption. 

The number of children coming into this system has skyrocketed 
in recent years thanks to crack, homelessness and more poverty. 
And caps on Federal subsidies for foster care and adoption will be 
devastating for these children in many States. Before you will get 
my support, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, on 
many of these issues for anything close to a block eprant for child 
welfare services, I would have to be assured beyond a doubt that 
it means that we will be able to serve children much better than 
we have been able to do in the past and to make sure that we take 
a closer look at these block grants that we are now talking about 
to the States. 

We must be assured that none of them will hurt the children. We 
are trying to make sure that we have safeguards for them and 
make sure that we place those safeguards in whatever we do. 
' Hopefully, this committee will hear from the witnesses and move 

forward in this area, but we move with caution and will be very 
careful as to what we might do as it relates to any block grants 
in these programs. 

Chairman Cunningham. The minority leader of the House and 
Early Childhood Subcommittee, Dale Kildee, will hold off his open- 
ing remarks and I thank Dale for coming. We work very, very well 
together. He was my chairman last session and was most fair and 
honorable in that position and we get along very well and we work 
very well together. 

I would like, at this time, to invite Hon. Mary Jo Bane, Dr. Bane, 
Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, to take a seat. I would remind both 
the panelists and the members that the green light is 4 minutes, 
the gold light is 1 minute. If you ask your questions into the gola 
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light and it goes into the red, I will wait approximately 30 seconds 
and ask the witness to conclude. 

Dr. Bane, welcome. We look forward to having your testimony. 

I know it is early and we are looking at a snowstorm, so hopefully 
we can get the testimony out of the way. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, PH.D., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, UJS. DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bane. Chairman Cunningham, Chairman Shaw, members of 
the committee, I am delighted to be nere to talk to you about child 
care and child welfare. I would like to briefly summarize the longer 
statement that I have submitted for the record. First, child care. 

This morning all across the Nation, millions of young children 
are participating in some form of child care while their parents are 
working or poing to education and training. We believe that there 
is an emerpng consensus that successful child care must focus on 
both parents’ economic independence and children’s healthy devel- 
opment; that it must allow real choice of quality care to families 
with children from birth through school age; that it must encourage 
continuity of care for the child; that it must establish linkages with 
health and family services; and that it must provide for the ongo- 
ing training and support of the child care work force. 

Achieving this we believe will require both strong national lead- 
ership and increased State flexibility. As Assistant Secreta^ for 
Children and Families, I am responsible for the administration of 
the four largest child care programs in addition to the child welfare 
programs and the welfare programs. 

For working parents and for those who are seeking to establish 
a foothold in the labor force, child care is an essentim service. Be- 
cause of the four programs that we administer, many low-income 
parents, who would otherwise be imable to seek and nold employ- 
ment, are able to locate affordable care for their children and many 
children are in healthy, safe and nurturing settings. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to locate 
satisfactory child care which is reliable and responsive to their 
needs. These difficulties are multiplied for low-income families who 
live on low wages, who live in neighborhoods with fewer resources, 
who work more irregular hours, face more job turnover, health 
problems, other disruptive forces in their lives, who attend edu- 
cation and training programs so they can upgrade their skills and 
earn a living wage, who lack reliable and convenient transportation 
and who have more worries about their personal security. 

To strengthen and expand on services, we are veiw interested in 
working with Confess on proposals that would build upon the core 
elements of the Child Care and Development Block Grant and that 
would embody the following key principles. 

First, child: care funding must be sufficient to ensure adequate 
support to families in work, education and training. Second, par- 
ents must be able to choose quality child care from a range of op- 
tions while assu^ng minimum health and safety protections. And 
third, programs should be designed to ensure that continuity of 
care is provided to children and families and that programs are re- 
sponsive to the needs of families. 
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Parente who are moving toward self-sufficiency must be con- 
fident that quality child care is available for their children. If we 
require all parents to become active and productive workers, we 
must not abandon them in their efforts to care for their children. 
At the same time, we must continue to expand child care opportu- 
nities to those working parents who are struggling to remain out 
of the welfare svstem. 

I would now like to move to a brief discussion of the child welfare 
« programs. In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in re- 

ports of child abuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40 percent, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. Amut 18 
percent of the children found to be abused and neglected required 
% placement outside their homes for at least some period of time to 

assure their protection. 

We share the view broadly held bv welfare professionals in the 
field that for too many children today's system falls short of its 
goals. We believe that there is an emerging consensus around a vi- 
sion for child welfare services. It is a vision where the first priority 
of child welfare services is to ensure the safety of children and fam- 
ily members, where all services build on the resources and 
strengths of families to support children's healthy development, 
where the community is the first line of support for families, and 
where all communities offer a continuum of child welfare services 
from early prevention to foster care, reunification and adoption. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system to 
meet the needs of society's most troubled families, we must again 
balance the need for State flexibility with the Federal role of ensur- 
ing accountability for high quality outcomes for children and fami- 
lies. 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these committees for 
their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young chil- 
their families through the provision of quality, affordable 
child care and the strengthening oi child welfare programs. We 
look forward to working with both committees, the Congress and 
the States on each of these critical programs and I would be happy 
to answer questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARY JO BANE 
U^. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 



Chairman Cunningh2UDf Chairman Shav« and members of the 
Committees, thank you for giving me the opportunity to come 
before you today to speak about the Issues involving child care 
and child welfare programs. Child care is of critical Importance 
to America's working parents and their children. Child welfare 
programs are extremely Important because they serve millions of 
the most vulnerable children and feunilles in our nation, often at 
times of terrible crisis. 

This morning, all across the nation, millions of young 
children are participating In some form of child care while their 
parents are working or receiving education and training. The 
dramatic increase In labor force participation of mothers has 
heightened attention to child care in recent years. By 1993, 
three-quarters of all mothers with children aged 6-17, and sixty 
percent of mothers with children under age six, were in the labor 
force. Today, over half of all mothers whose youngest child is 
under age two are in the labor force. Their high usage of child 
care increases our national stake in its quality. 

We believe that there Is an emerging consensus that 
successful child care must: 

o Focus on both parents' economic Independence and 
children's healthy development. 

o Allow real choice of quality care to families with 
children from birth through school age. 

o Encourage continuity of care for the child, regardless 



Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadt^rship and increased state flexibility. 

As Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, I am 
responsible for the administration of the four main child care 
programs: the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) , 

Child care for AFDC recipients. Transitional Child care (TCC) , 
and At-Risk Child Care (ARCC) . I would like to focus my remarks 
today on the progress wc have made toward achieving this vision 
over the past few years and the progress yet to be made toward 
safe and affordable child care options for families. 

We are Interested in working with Congress on proposals 
that would build upon the core elements of the child Care and 
Development Block Grant and that would embody the following key 
principles: 

o Resources for child Care, child care funding must be 
sufficient to ensure adequate support to families in 
work, education, and training. Parents moving toward 
self-sufficiency must be confident that quality child 
care Is available for their children. At the same 
time, we must continue to expand child care 
opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

o Choice of Quality care. Parents must bo ablo to choose 
quality child care from a range of options. 



of the changes in the employment of the parent, 
o Establish linkages with health and family services, 
o Provide for the ongoing training and support of the 



child care workforce. 
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ConouMT Information must ba providad in order to 
ancouraga informed choica. Minimum health and safety 
protections of children must be assured. Mechanisms 
should be in place to build the supply and ir^rove the 
quality of child care. 

o Continuity and BasponsiTanass. Programs should be 

designed to ensure that continuity of care is provided 
to rdiildren and families and programs are responsive to 
the needs of families. LinJcages must be made across 
programs and community input must be ensured. 

RESOURCES FOR CHILD CARS 

For working parents and those seeking to establish a 
foothold in the labor force, child care is an essential service. 
Child care support is particularly critical for low-income 
parents because child care costs are such a significant part of a 
low- income family's budget. Poor working families %rtio pay for 
child care spend more than a quarter of their income on child 
care. 



Child care is a very personal natter, and the choice of care 
needs to be made by parents based on their o%m knowledge of what 
will work best for them and their children. As a result, 
children are, and should be, cared for in many different kinds of 
arrangements. Some children are being cared for in their own 
homes; others are in family child care homes, where individual 
providers care for a small number of children in residential 
settings; still others are in larger, more formal child care 
centers, which are staffed by a number of providers. Regardless 
of the setting, all children should enjoy basic health and safety 
protections and be in environments that enhance their growth and 
development. 

Many people in this room understand how difficult it is to 
locate satisfactory child care which is reliable and responsive 
to their needs. These difficulties are multiplied for low- income 
families who: live on low wages, live in neighborhoods with 

fewer resources; work more irregular hours; face more job 
turnover, health problems or other disruptive forces in their 
lives; attend education and training programs — perhaps on a 
part-time or short-term basis — so that they can upgrade their 
skills and earn a living wage; lack reliable or convenient 
^^^ansportation; and have more worries about their personal 
security. 

The four main ACF child care programs focus on assisting 
individv ils in low-income families who are employed, or in 
education and training for employment, and who need child care to 
achieve or maintain self-sufficiency. aCP programs also serve 
families witli children who need protective services. In FY 93, 
more than 1 million children received services through the four 
ACF programs, at a federal cost of $1.7 billion dollars. 

o The Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBC) 

provides federal funds to the states, territories, and 
tribes for child care assistance to provide grants, 
contracts, and certificates for child care services for 
low-income families* To be eligible, a family must 
need child care because a parent is working or 
attending a training or educational program or because 
the children receive or need to receive protective 
services. In addition, CCDBG provides funds to 
increase tho availability and quality of child caro 
services. 

In FY 1991 over 750,000 children received child care 
services paid for in whole or part with CCDBG funds. Over 90% of 
the children served needed care because their parents were 
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working or in training or education, and over 65% of the children 
served were in families whoso incomes wore at or below the 
federal poverty level. 

Through CCDBG, all parents can choose child care that best 
suits the needs of their children. Sixty-five percent of all 
children served in FY 1993 were served with a certificate that 
could be used in a variety of settings. 



The Tasily Support hot provides a critical guarantee of 
support for child care to individuals receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) as they pursue 
employment, education or training which will help them 
to become economically self-sufficient. In FY 1993, 
approximately 340,000 children a month received 
services with AFDC child care subsidies. Of the 
families served, approximately 70 percent were 
participants in the JOBS program. 



The Family Support Act also guarantees transitional child 
care assistance for up to 12 months beginning with the month the 
family becomes ineligible for AFDC as a result of increased work 
hours, higher earnings, or the loss of the time-limited earned 
income disregards. Receipt of Transitional Child Care has 
continued to grow since these benefits were first made available 
in April 1990. Data for FY 1993 indicate that nearly 85,000 
children were served in an average month. All of these families 
needed child care because they were working. 



The At-Risk Child Care Program (ARCC) gives states the 
option of providing child care to low-income working 
families who are not receiving AFDC, rfho need child 
care in order to work, and who are otherwise at risk of 
becoming dependent on AFDC. For FY 1993, 47 states and 
the District of Columbia reported serving an average of 
about 219,000 children per month through this program. 
All 50 states and the District of Columbia now have 
approved ARCC programs. 



Because of these four programs , many low- income parents who 
would otherwise be unable to seek and hold employment are able to 
locate affordable care for their children, and many children are 
in healthy, safe, and nurturing settings. According to one 
mother from California, who left welfare with the assistance of 
subsidized child care: 

...I got the child care that I never would have been able to 
afford.... It is a program that worked for me. It is a 
program that changed my life. It is a program that has 
given my daughter the opportunity for quality child care, 
and I appreciate that . . . it has made a difference. 

Yet there are also limits to the ability of these programs 
to meet family needs. As indicated by the waiting lists reported 
by state after state, as well as by focus group sessions and 
hearings we have conducted across the country, there is an 
enormous unmet need among low-income families for affordable, 
healthy, and safe child care. 

We have taken some initial steps to address the tremendous 
need for additional resources, but much more must be done. The 
Administration has proposed increases in funding for child care 
in every budget submitted to Congress. In addition, in the 
Administration's Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, which was 
submitted by the President to Congress last y«»ar, we proposed 
major new investments in child care for families moving towards 
self-sufficiency. We also proposed significant now investments 
in child care for families to remain in the workforce, because 
families should not be forced to get help with child care by 
going on welfare. 




BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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QUALITY CH ILD CARE OPTIONS 

8tabl«, saf«, and socura child care is very inportant for 
children. For then, the long hours spent in child care are full 
of opportunities to learn, develop, a^ grow. Safe, stable, and 
nurturing enviroiments foster and expand such opportunities, as 
well as providing positive benefits for parents. 

All providers receiving funds under the CCDBG progran must 
meet applicable state and local licensing and regulatory 
reguirements, as well as health and safety requireaents set by 
the states in certain areas, including the prevention and control 
of infectious diseases, building and premises safety, and 
provider training. Those minimum protections have improved the 
health and safety of children in child care all across the 
country. 

In addition, CCDBG is the principal source of federal 
support to strengthen the quality and enhance the supply of child 
care. Under the CCDBG program, funds must be set aside for 
activities to improve the quality of child care and to increase 
the availability of early childhood development programs and 
before- and after-school care. 

Data indicate that about nine percent of the total CCDBG 
funds are spent on quality activities. States, tribes, and 
territories have initiated an array of projects with these funds 
to improve child care services. For example: 



All States are financing consumer education activities. 

States are supporting information, resource, and 
referral efforts to assist parents' efforts to locate 
appropriate providers, as well as provider recruitment 
and training activities. 

States are making substantial progress in their 
development of automated infor.dation and management 
systems which improve the coordination and delivery of 
child care benefits. 

States are funding programs for teen parents and 
linking child care to comprehensive service strategies 
aimed at staying in school, getting a job, and 
strengthening parenting skills. 

Special efforts are being made to improve the supply of 
quality infant care and care for children with special 
needs since these types of care are generally scarce, 
yet face increasing demand pressures. 



ACF has also taken a number of other steps to help ensure 
that states, tribes and territories have the support they need to 
administer quality child care programs: 

o We arc working with the Maternal and Child Health 

Bureau to stimulate partnerships between the health and 
child care communities to ensure safe and healthy 
environments for children in child care. 

0 We are providing training and technical assistance 

efforts to share promising practices and identify areas 
of need. 

0 We have launched a National Child Care Information 
Center to disseminate child care information. 
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While these efforts have helped improve child care 
quality, we have a long way to go to ensure that all parents can 
feel confident that their child is in a safe, healthy, and 
nurturing setting. 

CONTINUITY AND RESPONSIVENESS 

We have a responsibility to the public to ensure continuity 
of care for children and families and responsiveness to the need£ 
of families. In these times of change, we have been reinventing 
the government's role in child care. In fact, I think we are 
ahead of the curve: we have propose changes to give states, 

tribes, and territories more flexibility, we are bringing our 
programs together, reaching out to our customers, and bringing 
various groups together to focus on the needs of whole families. 
We see our role as working in partnership with the states, 
tribes, and territories as well as with other national 
organizations. In this information age, we plan to do more to 
share ideas and promising initiatives from across the country. 

Let me briefly highlight some of our efforts to improve 
consistency and coordination in child care. 

First, last spring, ACF developed and published a Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making designed to remove barriers to coordination 
of child care services, to increase state flexibility, and to 
support states, territories, and tribes in improving the quality 
of care. The proposed changes cover all four ACF child care 
programs and reflect input gathered from monitoring reviews and 
consultations with a wide variety of state officials and other 
individuals and organizations across the country. 

Second, the Work and Responsibility Act of 1994, included 
several provisions to make the title iv-A child care programs 
consistent with the child Care and Development Block Grant, 
creating a more seamless child care system. The proposal 
simplifies administration of the child care programs, in part by 
further standardizing their requirements for provider standards, 
health and safety, parental access, consumer education, parental 
choice, and handling of parental complaints. It also proposes 
uniform reporting and planning in an effort to relieve states of 
the burden of completing multiple forms and procedures. 

Third, we have streamlined federal child care by 
consolidating the operations of the four main child care programs 
administered by ACF into a child Care Bureau. The Child Care 
Bureau is housed in the Administration on Children, Yourh, and 
Families. 

Finally, since several other agencies across the federal 
government are involved in child care relat?id activities, we 
have convened a Federal Child Care Partners Group to help bring 
comprehensive services into child care settings. 

CHILD CARE CONCLUSION 

We have made important strides in recent years to improve the 
availability of quality child care. These efforts must continue. 
We strongly believe that parents moving towards self-sufficiency 
must be confident that quality child care is available for their 
children. If we require all parents to become active and 
productive workers, we must not abandon them in their efforts to 
care for their children. At the same time, we must continue to 
expand child care opportunities to those working parents who are 
struggling to remain out of the welfare system. 

CHILD WELFARE INTRODUCTION/ BACKGROUND 

I'd now like to move on to a discussion of child welfare 
programs. Our success in strengthening and improving these 
programs depends in large part on our ability to establish a 
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strong national leadership role combined with increased state 
flexibility. Before addressing what vo have accomplished 
already, and what moro needs to be done to achieve this vision, I 
would like to give a brief overview of the current status of the 
child welfare system. 

In 1992, almost 3 million children were involved in reports 
of child abuse or neglect. Of these reports, about 40%, 
involving almost 1 million children, were substantiated. About 
18% of the children found to be abused or neglected required 
placement outside their homes, for at least some period of time, 
to assure their protection. Net only are these large numbers, 
but they represent an extremely vulnerable population of 
children. How well ve respond to the unique needs and 
circumstances of these children and their families has enormous 
consequences for children's safety and for their future 
development. 

Today's child welfare system includes a wide range of public 
and private programs that respond to the needs of the most 
vulnerable children and their families. Beginning with early 
prevention activities such as family support centers and home 
visits, the child welfare system includes the reporting and 
investigation of abuse and neglect through the public child 
protective agency; the provision of services to families and 
children to ensure the child's safety and well-being, including 
foster care. when a child cannot remain safely with his or her 
biological' family; and the return of a child to a permanent 
setting, whether through reunification, adoption, or the 
transition from foster care to independent living. 

We share the view held broadly by child welfare 
professionals in the field that for too many children, today's 
system falls short of its goals of safety, permanency, and well- 
oeing. Specifically: 

o Public child welfare systems have been overwhelmed by 
recent increases in the number of abuse and neglect 
reports as well as the increasing complexity and 
severity of family and community problems such as 
violence, homelessness, and drug abuse. 

o Too often, despite the best efforts of states and 

communities, child welfare workers are undertrained and 
stretched far too thin, particularly given the life and 
death decisions we ask t**em to make. 

o In part as a consequence of this overburdened system, 
many children spend too many years in limbo between 
permanent homes. Two-thirds of the children in foster 
care in PY 1990 had been away from their home for one 
year or more, and 10 percent for five years or more. 
Almost 60 percent had been placed in more than one 
setting during their stay in foster care and almost 
one-quarter in three or more. 

o Often, the child welfare system is isolated from the 

communities and neighborhoods families live in and from 
the services that are critically needed by families - 
such as mental health and substance abuse services, 
health care, and housing. 

o And far too few resources are devoted to prevention, 

meaning that families often don't get help until after 
children have been abused or neglected. 



We believe that there is an emerging consensus in states and 
comnunities across the country that child welfare services should 



A NEW VISION FOR CHILD WELFAR E 
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work very differently. In many communities and many states^ this 
new vision is emerging bit by bit. It is a vision where: 

o The first priority of child welfare services is to 

ensure the safety of children and all family members. 

o All services build on the resources and strengths of 
families to support children's healthy development. 

o The community is the first line of support for 

families. While a strong public child welfare system 
exists, families have access to all kinds of informal 
family support services in neighborhoods and settings 
that feel comfortable and are easily accessible. 

o All communities offer a continuum of child welfare 
services, from early prevention to foster care, 
reunification, and adoption. Because children's 
healthy development is at the center of all decisions, 
children spend as little time as possible between 
permanent settings, returning home or to a loving 
adoptive family as quickly as possible. 

Achieving this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. As a former state 
child welfare Commissioner and now a federal official in contact 
with the states, I am personally committed to ensuring that we, 
at the federal level, concentrate our energy where we can have 
the most effect on high quality services and outcomes for 
children and families. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 

As we move ahead together to reform child welfare services, 

I would like to reflect briefly on the history of the federal 
role in protecting vulnerable children and families. The first 
federal legislation addressing the problem of child maltreatment 
came in 1974 with the passage of the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act (CAPTA) . In passing CAPTA, the fedt-ral government 
made a commitment to support states and localities with funding 
and technical assistance to improve their response to child abuse 
and neglect. The legislation has provided a standard to aim for 
as well as an incentive for states to improve their child 
protective service systems. In large part due to CAPTA, all 
states now have in place a system for responding to cases of 
abuse and neglect, including a statutory and administrative 
framework to ensure that a cry for help from an injured child 
will not go unheard. 

The next important change in the federal role j- child 
welfare came in 1980. Before 1980, the federal role was limited 
primarily to funding foster care for the poorest children. In 
1960, through the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
(AACWA) , Congress significantly reoriented federal involvement to 
create federal incentives to prevent inappropriate removal of 
children from their homes and to promote the safe reunification 
of children with their families or to identify other permanent 
homes as quickly as possible. More recently. Congress provided 
new tools and resources for states to use toward preserving 
families and preventing children from unnecessarily entering the 
child welfare system. 

As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system 
to meet the needs of society's most troubled families, we must 
balance the need for state flexibility with the federal role of 
ensuring accountability for high quality outcomes for children 
and families. On the one hand, I saw during my years in New York 
how state and local leaders have often brought an extraordinary 
commitment of resources, creativity, and innovation to child 
welfare services. Yet at the same time, there is a widespread 
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consensus that performance in today's child welfare systems isn't 
good enough^ that the consequences for children are untenable, 
and that performance by individual states varies widely. The 
failures of some state systems have been so marked that more than 
20 percent of the states are under court supervision because 
their programs violate legal requirements. 

I believe that the federal government has a very important 
role to play in bringing about changes in those systems. Just as 
CAPTA provided the impetus for impotent improvements in state 
response to child eUbuse and neglect, it is widely accepted that 
the passage by Congress of the AACWA of 1980 served as a major 
impetus for many of the efforts at state reform that have 
occurred in the past 12 years. In response to protections 
contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
1980, more children are being adopted more quickly, more efforts 
are being made to prevent unnecessary removals, and states have 
implemented procedures to improve case planning and to monitor 
the status of children in foster care. 

But while Federal involvement has spurred some improvements, 
we know that we have a long way to go. We need to ensure that 
federal actions are focused as much as possible on improving the 
quality and the outcomes of state services, rather than on 
literal compliance with procedural requirements -- with the 
content of paper found in case folders. 

We have made substantial progn^ss in reinventing the federal 
role to move in this direction, assisted by a number of extremely 
helpful legislative changes enacted by Congress in 1993 and 1994. 
These changes included the provision of additional resources for 
preventive services, required a comprehensive, community-based 
planning process at the state level, and authorized 10 state 
demonstration projects to evaluate the effect of more flexible 
use of title IV-E foster care and title IV-B child welfare funds. 

In particular, i would like to highlight the following key 
initiatives as illustrations of the positive directions federal 
leadership can take: 



o 



o 



Help ing ..^ate and locaL programs succeed through 
training, techn ical assistance, and dissemination of 
ideas and^jnodels. We have revamped and expanded our 
system of National Resource Centers, sharply increasing 
funding and reshaping their mandate in response to 
concerns and suggestions from child welfare 
practitioners, including state officials. 



Epgoaraqinq cQmpr &henslve_plannina_and increased 
attenti on to outcomes . After extensive consultation 
with states, we issued a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(NPRM) for the new Family Preservation and Support 
program that emphasizes state flexibility, a 
comprehensive approach to planning across funding 
streams, consultation with community leaders and 
parents, and a focus on outcomes for children and 
families. 



Reengineering mon itoring . This spring we will work 
with the states to pilot new approaches to monitoring 
the entire spectrum of child welfare services, 
including those supported under CAPTA. 

Sqppgrt lnq the develorment and implementation of 
gutomated^in format i on systems. At the request of 
states, we have been active in providing technical 
assistance, including an innovative partnership with 
five states, a non-profit organization and two 
foundations to produce a prototype caseworker-driven 
automated system. 
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O Pronotino taiovledoe and iroproved res ults through 

reagarch. _deiDon5tratiQn^ and evaluation. The federal 
government has a unique rols to play in supporting and 
disseminating research and evaluation, so that states 
can benefit from the best available knowledge in making 
their individual policy choices. One recent example of 
federally supported research that informs federal and 
state practice is the Multistate Foster Care Data 
Archive, a collaboration among the federal government, 
seven large states, and university partners. 

CHALLENGES POSED BY CONSOLIDATION AND BLOCK G RANTS IN CHILD 
WELFARE 

We in the Administration share your belief that child 
welfare programs must be consistent and coherent rather than 
fragmented. We are eager to work with you as you move forward to 
consider a variety of approaches to help states and communities 
respond more flexibly to children's and families' needs. 

We understand that among the approaches under discussion are 
spending caps, block grants and consolidations of various sorts. 

As you review these approaches, we would like to raise a number 
of difficult issues for you to consider. 

First, any effective approach must ensure basic care and 
protection for vulnerable children in the face of unpredictable 
changes in need. Between 1988 and 1993, the rate of reported 
child abuse and neglect rose almost 25 percent, partly because of 
deterioration of the communities where many vulnerable children 
and families live. The foster care caseload during that period 
rose by almost 50 percent, reflecting an increased need to ensure 
the safety of children from the most troubled families, and the 
number of families receiving adoption subsidies nearly tripled. 

These increases and other factors contributed to a tripling 
of federal spending on foster care, adoption assistance and child 
welfare services over the 1988-93 period. These funds provided 
basic protections and services to the most vulnerable children in 
our country. Had a cap on spending been imposed, many of these 
children would likely have been left at considerable risk. We 
all hope for improvements in the family and community 
circumstances that result in increased numbers of children in the 
child welfare system. But as long as the needs of families and 
children for these services are unpredictable, spending caps have 
the potential for imposing considerable harm. 

Federal spending plays an important role in helping states 
cope with increased demands on their child welfare system and it 
is critical to examine carefully the effect of any block grant 
formula on states facing such unpredictable demands on their 
services. Further, states are currently at very different places 
in their need for child welfare services and in their approach to 
providing those services. States could be seriously 
disadvantaged by a block grant formula which failed to take their 
unique characteristics into account. 

Second, it is Important to ensure that our national goals 
for the child welfare system are promoted through a continuum of 
high quality services, ranging from preventive services that help 
families deal with their problems before they become abusive or 
neglectful, to foster care and special needs adoption. A 
rational funding mechanism should encourage states to continue 
making improvements in all their child welfare services, without 
penalizing states that are Blower than others to begin these 
efforts. 

As we move forward to strengthen the child welfare system 
and to improve the outcomes for children and families served, 
there are three building blocks that must bo maintained. 
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We must preserve support for preventive and early 
intervention services so that children and their 
families can get the services they need before a 
placement becomes necessary. 

We must ensure that core protections are in place so 
that children in danger get help and so that foster 
care remains a pathway toward permanency for children. 



Federal support must be maintained so that states have 
the funds necessary to ensure safe placements for 
children who need them. 



Within this frame work, states can be provided with flexibility 
to tailor their services to meet the unicjue needs of their 
communities. 

Finally, as we consider how to best achieve our national 
goals for the child welfare system, it is essential to consider 
the consequences of any proposal for the ability of foster and 
adoptive families to nurture and raise the children who need 
them. For example, under the Adoption Assistance program, states 
currently provide support to families who adopt children meeting 
the criteria developed by that state for special needs until the 
child is 18. The federal government is obligated to provide 
reimbursement for those state expenditures. If adoption 
assistance were to be blended into a block grant, states could be 
forced to choose whether to continue payments to current adoptive 
families or to enroll new ones. Families who had chosen to give, 
their love and support to a child on the expectation that they 
could receive some modest help in paying for services required to 
meet the child's need would face a painful dilemma. 

Given the critical nature of these child welfare services, 
we must be careful to construct an approach to change that 
balances flexibility for states and communities with the need for 
a national framework, accountability for outcomes, and effective 
piotections for children and families. We must also assess 
the likely impact of each approach on states, 
communities, and families. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I want to thank the members of these Committees 
for their interest and commitment to improving the lives of young 
children and their families through the provision of quality, 
affordable child care and the strengthening of child welfare 
programs. We look forward to working with each of these 
Committees, the Congress, and the states on each of these 
critical programs. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions at this tine. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Being a Secretary, we would give you 
latitude if you weren’t finished, but I appreciate your timeliness. 

Chairman Shaw from Florida. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I would 
like to focus on something that got a lot of attention at Blair House 
last week and still gets a lot of attention. What do we do about the 
young moms? 

What I am talking about are the teenage moms that are high 
school dropouts, that are having kids, that are under 18, many of 
them 13, 14 and 15. How do you suggest that we approach this? 

I know the President has supportea keeping them in their home 
rather than putting them out. Could you walk us through that and 
also discuss what you do when there is not a home that is accept- 
able for that child to ^ back into? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the administration, like 
you, is very concerned about the growth in teen pregnancy and 
very committed to trying to do everything that we can to slow that 
growth, to help young mothers and their partners recognize their 
responsibility as parents, but also to ensure that the children of 
those young mothers don’t suffer for the faults of their parents. 

The administration’s approach would require mothers under 18 
to live at home; stay in school, prepare for a job and go to work; 
identify the father of the child so that that other parent can be in- 
volved in the support of that child; and, make process toward be- 
coming a self-sufficient and good parent. We think those are the 
right elements to help protect the child, but also send strong mes- 
sages about parental responsibility and that it is a good idea to 
wait until you are able to become a parent to do so. 

Chairman Shaw. If the child did all that, would the administra- 
tion favor, then, giving to her direct cash benefits as you would an 
adult? 

Ms. Bank. The adr^inistration would favor her receiving cash 
payments if the home in which she was living was income ^igible 
for those payments. As you know, we are suggesting that young 
mothers be required to live at home. That means that the income 
of their families would be taken into account in determining wheth- 
er they were eligible for cash payments, and if the family needed 
those cash payments or was eligible because of their income in 
order to support the child, yes, we would support cash payments 
to the family. 

Chairman Shaw. I didn’t ask you about support for the family. 
I was referring to the child. 

Ms. Bane. When a minor is living at home, the cash payments 
do not necessarily go to the minor. They go to the head of the 
AFDC household. 

Chairman Shaw. So you would favor that process rather than 
giving it to the child? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is current law, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. You favor the continuation of that? 

Ms. Bank. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. If the household is not a proper place for the 
child to return, what should be done at that point? I think under 
existing law they can set up housekeeping themselves. 
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Ms. Bane. Under existing law, they can set up housekeeping 
themselves and we would suggest a stricter test for that. Obvi- 
ously, there are some homes ^ich are not safe for young parents 
and their children. We believe, though, that when the parents’ 
home is not safe, the welfare agency should attempt to find a su- 

E ervised setting for that young mother and her child, whether that 
e a relative, a group care facility, or a supervised independent liv- 
ing facility. Some States have experimented with that and seem 
quite pleased with it. 

Chairman Shaw. But under existing circumstances, many of 
those yroungsters are out there setting up households themselves, 
receiving full benefits at a very early age, and are very independ- 
ent. 

Ms. Bane. Currently, as you know. States have the option of re- 
quiring yoimg mothers to live at home or in a supervised setting. 
The administration is proposing that that not be a State option, 
but a requirement that young mothers must live at home or in a 
supervised setting. 

Chairman Shaw. We are getting closer. We are not there yet, but 
we are getting closer. Thank you. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you. I recognize the ranking 
member, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, the block grant 
that the Republicans have before the Congress, how would that af- 
fect the 1.4 or 1.5 million low-income families who are not AFDC 
recipients? What if we would block grant this program, but not put 
the necessary funds to totally fund both? 

I am trying to see funds, dollars. V^at should we be looking at? 
I mean we are talking about IV 2 million low-income children, who 
are probably in 3 or 4 different programs under current law and 
we are talking about under the Contract With America, of block 
granting the whole welfare system. 

If that is the case, can we do it without really addressing this 
problem with the necessary funds that will be needed in order to 
address — I don’t think we can overlook the 1.4 million children in 
4 programs today and look at a welfare reform system that will be 
block panted with the States having all the flexibility that they 
need without adequately funding them. 

If we do not adequately fund all five programs at that point, 
what do you think will happen? We certainly won’t strengthen fam- 
ilies and protect the children while we are tiwing to place the moth- 
er in the workplace and give the child a safe place while she is in 
the job. 

Ms. Bane. I assume you are asking about block granting of child 
care funds? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

Ms. Bane. It is a little hard to estimate it exactly, but under the 
child care pro^ams that we now fund, as you say, there are about 
1.3 or 1.4 million children who are receiving subsidies and only a 
third of those are AFDC recipients, so about 70 percent of the sub- 
sidies m to low-income worlcing families to help them maintain 
themselves in the work force and to help keep them oflf welfare. 

We did a little calculation estimating what would happen if you 
block granted child care funds at their current level and also re- 
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quired, as I think both Republicans and Democrats want to do, 
more welfare recipients to participate in work or work activities. 
We anticipate that under that scenario, the child care funds for the 
working poor would be dramatically reduced to maybe a quarter of 
the total funds that are available, and I think the people who 
would really suffer are the working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. 

Mr. Ford. Because if we block grant these programs, they are 
not talking about any additional dollars. Some of the women who 
will go into the work force, the child care dollars will be veiy com- 
petitive for the States when they try to put these programs into 
place. 

Ms. Bane. I haven't seen the proposal, but I have heard, like 
you, that it might be a limited amount of dollars and I think it is 
clear that if that were true and if we were asking more AFDC re- 
cipients to participate in work activities, that child care money for 
the working poor would be quite dramatically reduced. 

Mr. Ford. Is the administration in support of block granting 
these dollars? 

Ms. Bane. The administration is in support of ensuring that both 
AFDC recipients and the working poor have access to child care. 

Mr. Ford. Even if the programs are block granted to the States, 
the administration would support that? 

Ms. Bane. I think the things we need to keep our eye on are ade- 
quacy of resources for both the AFDC population and the working 
poor population. A large amount of resources in child care are al- 
ready in a block CTant, as you know, and so we have that kind of 
structure. But I think the crucial issues are resources and access 
for both welfare recipients and the working poor. 

Mr. Ford. Is there a dollar amount, any revenue that the admin- 
istration is suggesting that we put in these programs? 

Ms. Bane. Last year, Mr. Ford, we proposed continuing the enti- 
tlement for child care for AFDC recipients who were working or 
preparing for work. We proposed increasing the amount of money 
available for the At-Risk Child Care Program; that is, the program 
for the working poor, to a level of about $1 billion over 5 years and 
we also proposed relatively modest increases in the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant. So our proposal was to put more money 
into child care for the working poor and to continue the entitlement 
for AFDC recipients. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Ms. Bane. 

Chairman Cunningham. One question. If a young mother or fa- 
ther didn't decide to keep the child, would the administration sup- 
port the funds following that child either for adoption or a State 
facility? 

Ms. Bane. There are current proCTams which provide Federal 
support for both foster care and adoption assistance for special 
needs children. I think our position would depend upon whether 
the family who was adopting the child needed the additional money 
in order to be able to keep the child. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I would like to recognize 
Mr. Camp. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I am told that 
there are currently 45 child care programs at the Federal level. Is 
that an accurate number? 

Ms. Bane. It depends a little bit on how you count. GAO did a 
study recently in which they listed 45 programs which had some 
relationship to child care or some child care component. When they 
testify about child care, they focus on the four mtyor ones; AFDC 
Child Care, At-Risk Child Care, Transitional Child Care and the 
block grant. , , 

Mr. Camp. I am also told there are 35 child and welfare pro- 
grams at the Federal level. Is that an accurate number also? 

Ms. Bane. I actually have not seen that number. Again, I suspect 
that there are a number of programs with some relationship to the 
field, but there are a couple of major ones, foster care, FV-B, and 
so forth. , , . . j • 

Mr. Camp. One of the points of discussion that we have had in 
recent years has been the amount of regulations. In fact, it is 
shocldng the amount of regulations that have been governing child 
welfare programs, for example, the section 427 regulations, the 
child protection regulations. That is simply a paper review; you 
don’t see any children at the Federal level? 

Ms. Bane. It has been just a review of case files; that is correct. 
Mr. Camp. And that there are 18 criteria to make sure the States 
check all the right Ixixes in reviewing this; is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. There are 18 criteria that have been used. 

Mr. Camp. One of the arguments we have heard about in deter- 
mining whether States can or cannot be trusted to oversee — in fact, 
some people argue that States can’t be trusted to oversee child wel- 
fare programs and that particular program. Do you agree with 

that? , , „ 

Ms. Bane. I genuinely believe that a Federal-State partnership 
is real important here. The reason I believe that is partly Wstorical 
and partly looking at what is going on in the States. The demands 
on the child welrare system are incredible. There are large num- 
bers of very troubled children who are out there. 

The lemslation that was passed in 1980, the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act, was passed in response to a perception, md 
I believe an accurate one, that a lot of children were getting lost 
in State systems. I looked at the testimony that the Oversight 
Committee heard a week or so ago on child welfare, and read it to 
say that although nobody was arguing, including myself, that the 
Federal Government’s role in this system has been perfect, I think 
most people were arguing that the Federal resources and the struc- 
ture of the Federal protections, the push fro.n the Federal Govern- 
ment to ensure safety, to ensure permanence, to ensure case plan- 
ning, to try to proviae a continuum of services, that that actually 
has been very important in improving the system. 

We have a long way to go and I don’t want to defend the way 
we have done section 427 reviews, but I do think the continimd 
partnership and effort of the Federal Government is crucial in this 
systBin. 

Mr. Camp. I was a child advocate before I came to Congress and 
worked in this area and much of it is also done at the State level 
and much of the innovation. 
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We have also heard that Head Start can be nearly twice as ex- 
pensive as what you would call conventional child care. Would vou 
agree with that? 

Ms. Bane. I wouldn’t agree that Head Start should be compared 
with conventional child care. 

Mr. Caw. I^ou did compare it in terms of costal understand 
they may be different programs. 

Ms. Bane. H^d Start is more analogous to the cost of kinder- 
garten or preschool education or nursery school than it is to the 
cost of more custodial -type day care ana that is l^cause it offers 
cony)r^ensive child development services and early education. 

Mr. Camp. And finally, a yes or no question. Should Head Start 
be block granted? 

Ms. Bane. No. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the gentleman. I recognize the 
great gentleman from Michigan, Dale Kildee of Michigan. 



Opening Statement of Hon. Dale Kildee 



Chairmen Shaw and Cunniiighain: I want to thank you. I know all of us fully un- 
derstand the imjwrtanoe of this subject. The decisions we make about how to prop- 
erly inte^ate child care and child welfare programs into any welfare reform pack- 
^ the determining factor in the success or failure ofthat effort 
The Governors have clearly stated that •children must be protected throughout 
the pircess. There is ample evidence that the availability of child care is already 
a significant barrier to Deoole who are struffirlincy to make the transition from wef- 



a significant ^mer to people who are sbi wj maKe me irani 

work. There are long waiting lists for ^Id care in 31 States. 

The question we must ask today is: What sp^fic steps are we going to take to 
meet the child care needs of peopl^e who will be returning to work or education and 
training prograira from At DC? The crucial importance of this question transcends 
anv di^ssion of block grants. State flexibility and capped entitlement. 

1 look forward to hearing from each of our witnesses today and I hope each of 
you will ad^ss this question— can we properly meet the needs of the millions of 
families with children who will be moving from welfare to work? 

Thank you. 



Ba"®. can you tell us about the sufficiency of 
Quality child care to meet the work requirements of welfare reform, 
are the States now doing in licensing and inspection of 
child care facilities? 

The first part of your question is about the sufficiency 
A **®.*^. ^TDC recipients. Currently, only 5 or 6 percent of 
AFDC recipients receive subsidized child care. Only 30 percent of 
JOBS recipients receive subsidized child care. That is partly be- 
cause we haven’t been nearly as serious as we want to be in ensur- 
ing^ that AFDC recipients participate in training or work or prepa- 
ration for the work force. 

As we continue to push those requirements, as we should, I be- 
lieve we ^e going to see a considerably greater need for child care 
among AFDC recipients. We are already seeing some use of the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant for AFT)C recipients and 
that IS taking away from working families who are struggling to 
stay off welfare. So I think we are going to see considerably greater 
demand for child care. 

Your question in terms of licensing, it varies a lot. All States do 
have licensing requirements, and as you know, the Federal block 
grant legislation requires the States to have in place health and 
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safety standards, but of course those are health and safety stand- 
ards of their own desim that are responsive to their own cir- 
cumstances. There is a fair amount of variation, but all States do 
have those standards in place now. 

Mr, KiLDEE. What I have discovered when we went through the 
child care legislation several years ago is that there may be licens- 
ing in a State, but very often there is never any inspection. Even 
in the State of Michigan we had a tragedy a few years ^o and the 
facility had never been inspected. How common do you find that to 
be around the country? 

Ms. Bane, I think we don^t have enough information to give you 
very good data on that, Mr. Kildee. My experience was in the State 
of New York where I was the commissioner of social services and 
we did a pretty good job of inspecting child care centers, but not 
of inspecting family day care homes. 

At the same time, I think we would all agree that the develop- 
ment of standards is a State and local function and that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide some incentives and provide some 
push, but certainly Federal bureaucrats shouldn’t be in the busi- 
ness of inspecting child care facilities. 

Mr. Kildee. Shouldn’t we require that the States have at least 
a reasonable licensing standard and then in fact do some inspect- 
ing? You know, we can’t just put Federal money out there on a 
stump for children and have what we saw in Michigan a few years 
where a tragedy took place. We saw in Chicago around the time we 
enacted the child care bill an instance where there were 31 chil- 
dren being cared for in a basement with 1 exit. 

Now, Federal dollars should not be used to pay people running 
facilities like that. Do we not need a better requirement, a block 
grant, anything, that we have both licensing and real inspection, 
with or without block grants? 

Ms. Bane. I think that the requirements that are in the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant — that the States have licensing 
and registration requirements, that they have health and safety re- 
quirements and training requirements and that th^ assure the 
Federal Government that any provider who receives Federal funds 
meets those State standards — are entirely appropriate. 

I would be a little nervous about our prescribing an inspection 
regime or details on how they should develop or enforce their own 
standards, but I do believe tnat it is real important that we have 
the kind of protections that are in the block gprant now. 

Mr. Kildee. I know that the taverns in many States are in- 
spected more often than child care facilities. It would seem to me 
that if we are giving Federal dollars that we should have some 
guidelines on how often an inspection takes place, rather than have 
it go for 6 years with no inspection at all. 

Ms. Bane. There are a couple of ways we might try to help the 
States and push the States to improve what they do vis-a-vis child 
care, some of the things that are in the block grant. There are also 
funds available to the States to use for improving Quality and for 
putting those things in place. I think we can do a tair amount in 
terms of sharing good practice and those things would be very im- 
portant to the States. 

Mr. Kildek. Thank you, Dr. Bane. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I agree with the ranking 
minority member on the committee that if there is a stump that 
we need to look at what we put on it, but I think we are trying 
to grow a new tree. We feel the stump in Washington is rotten, and 
the young tree, we need to trim and culture it as it comes up. 

I think the basic difference is the old system thw don’t want to 
block grant, they want to keep the power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. We want to give the power to the States and to the locals, 
but at the same time we need to give them gfuidelines. 

Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Good morning. Dr. Bane. As Mr. Camp, I was 
a child advocate for 20 years before I came to Congress. I thought 
that working with acting-out adolescents was good preparation for 
coming to Congress. I was interested in hearing your comments 
that the Federm Government needs to assure accountability and to 
make sure there are good outcomes for kids. 

When I was a caseworker with the county children and youth 
agency and I would get a report of suspected abuse or neglect, I 
would talk to the child and visit the family, and sometimes partici- 
pate in familv therapy, and if I thought the child was not safe at 
nome, I would draft a dependency petition and take the child to 
court, gain custody and find a foster home, ease the child into the 
home and then over time try to reunite the family. 

All the time I was doing that, I was completely unaware that the 
Federal Government was pushing me to do it. Well, I knew that 
my supervisor was because we met periodical Ijr. I knew that my ex- 
ecutive was. I knew that my county commissioners wanted me to 
do a good job. I knew that the State had standards and require- 
ments. 

I did know that while I wanted to be out with my kids 5 days 
a week I had to devote almost 1 week to filling out damnable pa- 
perwork that didn’t seem to me to be doing a lot to help kids and 
that took 20 percent of my time away from serving kids. So I ques- 
tioned whether, based on my own experience, and my experience 
as a State legislator for 12 years, whether there really is a rational 
role for the Federal Glovemment to be, as you said, pushing the 
States to take care of children. And I guess I question why we 
think that is. 

It can’t be that we think that the people in your office care more 
for kids than the people back in my county or my State. We don’t 
believe that they are smarter. I am not sure that we believe that 
they have better information. So I am puzzled and would like you 
to tell me what it is that we have here that didn’t exist in the 
States in terms of knowledge, compassion and information and 
doesn’t exist in the counties and doesn’t exist in the individual 
caseworkers that we can fix from here. 

Ms. Bane. Obviously, child welfare is done by caseworkers like 
you were in communities with directions from the State. That is 
clearly true. And all that the government, that is far aww from 
that caseworker, whether it is a State government or the Federal 
Government, can do is provide a framework, provide some re- 
sources, and provide some help in understanding the situation. The 
knowledge is there. It is not all there in every community in every 
State. 
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Mr. Greenwood. Let’s stop there. You said we could find re- 
sources, we talk about money and you can do that witti block 
grants. We don’t need piles of regulations to provide resources. But 
you said we can supply the information. That implies and I know 
you don’t mean it in a pejorative way, but that implies ignorance 
at the State levels, implies that we know something they don’t 
know in the State capitals, and I question that. \^at is it mat we 
know that they don’t know? 

Ms. Bane. Can I answer that from being a State commissioner 
rather than from being a Federal bureaucrat? >^en I was State 
commissioner, I knew the child welfare system in New York quite 
well. I didn’t know anywhere near everything. 

I learned a lot from the kinds of sharing and technical assistance 
that came from other States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Greenwood. I am sure you had conferences where you met 
with your counterparts in all the States to exchange the latest 
scholarly research. 

Ms. Bane. Mostly practical research. The ether thing, though, 
that I felt as a State commissioner and that people felt in commu- 
nities was the incredible pressure to think short term rather than 
medium or long term about the child welfare system. All the pres- 
sure on me as a State commissioner was to get the child abuse hot- 
line answered on time and to do the investigations of the most seri- 
ous cases. 

I have to admit, and I think New York was very good, that the 
pressures were not to think about prevention. The pressures were 
not to think about how to ensure the well-being of children. I genu- 
inely believe that the law that New York had in place that pushed 
us toward permanency, toward prevention, toward thinking of the 
system as a whole svstem, a law which both influenced and was 
influenced by Federal legislation, provided some help to us in run- 
ning a better child welfare system and I think that is true in 
States and communities around the country. 

Mr. Greenwood. My time is up. I think that is the role of State 
planning and policy offices. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. I recognize Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
note for the record that we are concentrating on the very young girl 
that has a baby and that she should stay at home if at all possible, 
but just make a note that 70 percent of those having children out 
of wedlock are over 20 years old, and also to make a note that even 
though that child stays at home with her parents or parent, if the 
mother of that child had the baby when she was 21, she would be 
36 now and could be out working trying to keep that home so they 
could all have a roof over their neads. So we still need child care. 

Life is very strange. Dr. Bane. My first knowledge of you was as 
an incredibly well-respected commissioner of all children’s services 
in New York State and now you are the Deputy Secretary of HHS, 
and you are being maligned as a Federal bureaucrat. And if you 
had stayed at home and not come to Washington, you would be the 
answer to all things. 

Ms. Bank. I was actually maligned as a bureaucrat in New York, 
too. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. I remember how good you were and I think you 
can still have those thoughts in your head while you are in Wash- 
ington. That is why you are a help to us. 

The other dav you introduced a chart to the Oversight Commit- 
tee of Ways ana Means which told us that you did a study of what 
would h^pen with a 5-year block grant for child care and how that 
would affect the situation as it is today. 

Could you explain that chart for the edification of this commit- 
tee? 

[A copy of the chart follows:] 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1 993 if a Child Welfare Block Qrant ' 
Similar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 



(Donars in Millions) 



FY 1993: 
Actual State 
Claims a/ 


Block Grant: 

1 03 percent of 
FY 1987 level 


Difference 

b/ 


Percent Change 


Alabama 


$12 


$7 


-$4 


-38% 


Alaska 


6 


1 


-5 


-83% 


Arizona 


26 


7 


-19 


-72% 


Arkansas 


14 


* 


-10 


-70% 


California 


545 


186 


-358 


-66% 


Colorado 


26 


11 


-15 


-58% 


Connecticut 


22 


7 


-14 


-67% 


Delaware 


3 


1 


-1 


-57% 


Dist. of Col. 


13 


6 


-7 


-55% 


Florida 


67 


18 


-49 


-74% 


Georgia 


36 


17 


-19 


-52% 


Hawaii 


4 


1 


-4 


-83% 


Idaho 


4 


2 


-3 


-62% 


Illinois 


137 


41 


-96 


-70% 


Indiana 


50 


8 


-43 


-86% 


Iowa 


20 


7 


-13 


-64% 


Kansas 


24 


7 


-17 


-73% 


Kentucky 


42 


12 


-30 


-72% 


Louisiana 


43 


20 


-23 


-54% 


Maine 


14 


6 


-8 


-55% 


Maryland 


51 


19 


-32 


-62% 


Massachusetts 


69 


9 


-60 


-88% 


Michigan 


136 


76 


-60 


-44% 


Minnesota 


42 


15 


-27 


-64% 


Mississippi 


9 


5 


-4 


-46% 


Missouri 


40 


21 


-19 


-48% 


Montana 


6 


3 


-4 


-60% 


Nebraska 


13 


5 


. -8 


-60% 


Nevada 


5 


1 


-3 


-68% 


New Hampshire 


9 


2 


-7 


-76% 


New Jersey 


37 


24 


-13 


-34% 


New Mexico 


10 


5 


-4 


-44% 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1968, Using FY 1987 Levels 



(PoUars in Millions) 





FY1993: 
Actual State 
Claims a/ 


Block Grant: 
103 percent of 
FY1987 level 


Difference 

b/ 


Percent Change 


Now York 


852 


237 


-615 


-72% 


North Carolina 


28 


10 


-18 


-66% 


North Dakota 


7 


2 


-5 


-66% 


Ohio 


128 


39 


-89 


-69% 


Oklahoma 


15 


8 


-7 


-48% 


Oregon 


20 


12 


-9 


-43% 


Pennsylvania 


200 


55 


-144 


-72% 


Rhode Island 


14 


5 


-9 


-63% 


South Carolina 


16 


8 


-8 


-50% 


South Dakota 


4 


2 


-3 


-61% 


Tennessee 


26 


8 


-18 


-71% 


Texas 


105 


36 


-69 


-66% 


Utah 


10 


4 


-6 


-62% 


Vermont 


9 


5 


-5 


-51% 


Virginia 


22 


9 


-13 


-57% 


Washington 


28 


9 


-18 


-^% 


West Virginia 


7 


9 


2 


^% 


Wisconsin 


55 


23 


-32 


-58% 


Wyoming 


2 


0 


-2 


-86% 


Territories 


9 


4 


-4 


-48% 


U.S. TOTAL 


$3,092 


$1,039 


-$2,053 


-66% 



NOTES; 

Programs in the Hypothetical Block Grant Include Foster Care (Maintenence, 
Administration, and Training). Adoption Assistance (Maintenence, Administration 
and Training); and Title IV-B Child Welfare Services. 

a/ Dollar amounts reflect state claims, adjusted for disallowances. 

b/ May not add duo to rounding. 
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Ms. Bane. What I provided to the Oversight Subcommittee was 
some calculations we did concerning child welfare, and what would 
have happened had there been a mock grant put in place in 1988 
and if it had been followed by the growth in child welfare case- 
loads, child abuse and neglect caseloads and so on that took place 
between 1988 and 1993. 

We picked those years because they were the most recent and 
then picked a way to do the simulation. That calculation suggest^ 
that the States would have received almost two-thirds less money 
if they had been block gp-anted at the 1988 level than they actually 
received in 1993 and that for some States the loss in Federal hinds 
would have been even gfreater than that. 

As Mrs. Johnson noted in regard to that chart, people may not 
be talking about that particular way of doing it, but I do think that 
all the calculations suggest that it is real hard to predict need in 
something like child w^fare when so many things come into play. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I understand it was quite upsetting to Mrs. 
Johnson because she and I come from the same State and Con- 
necticut would have gone down 67 percent. 

Ms. Bane. It did. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And that would be awfully hard to provide child 
care. I think that we know that if you are going to have afrordable 
child care that is available and reliable, you have to pay something 
for it. You can’t just think by saying you have it, it is not going 
to cost something because these people providing the day care need 
a working wage. So even when we talk about block gp-ants, as we 
have used and now that we are going to change them, we are fool- 
ing ourselves if we think we can reduce the number of dollars and 
think you will get a better product. Yet we seem to continue to be- 
lieve that. 

Would you comment on this estimation that I did last night? It 
has been estimated that the Personal Responsibility Act will place 
1.5 million individuals into work positions by the year 2001. 'This 
means that we are going to need at least 5 million hours of child 
care a week. How did I arrive at that figure? 

I multiplied 1.5 million, a number given, by 35 hours a week, the 
hours myen in the bill, and got 50 million hours a week and di- 
vided this number by 10, which is very high for a child care giver 
to have, and I came out with this number. 

Do you think that the Personal Responsibility Act has sufficient 
funding for child care if we send current programs back to the 
States the way the act suggests? 

Ms. Bane. The Personal Responsibility Act, and, indeed, all the 
welfare reform proposals, which I think we are taking seriously 
now, would have much larger numbers of AFDC recipients in edu- 
cation or training or work, and we know that the vast bulk of those 
welfare recipients do in fact have young children. 

V/e want their children to be safe, not left alone. So it does seem 
to me that there is going to be a much greater demand for child 
care resources for AFDC recipients under the Personal Responsibil- 
ity Act or any other. That is why I think it is quite worrisome that 
the thinking seems to be that one could block grant the child care 
funds at current levels. I really believe that the results of that 
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would be to deprive working families of the child care subsidies 
that they now receive. 

Mrs. fa:NNELLY. It is not going to be easy. It is going to be very 
hard and under these figures may be almost impossible. 

Ms. Bane. It is going to be very, very hard. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, doctor. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. What our plan says is that 
we are going to attempt to improve family responsibility. My chil- 
dren have never ^en with a babysitter. I nave three sets of grand- 
parents. Not eveprone is that fortunate, but we are going to rely 
more on the family to take care of those children than just giving 
them the money. 

At this time I reco^ize Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I just have two statements. Madam Secretary. 
First of all, I don’t think we should ever get a mindset that capping 
entitlements will somehow or other interfere with increasing case- 
loads. We deal with emergencies around here all the time and 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, you can move emergencies much 
more rapidly than you can move anything else. So that doesn’t 
bother me at all. 

I do have concerns whenever you have an open-ended entitle- 
ment that you encourage the caseloads to increase. As I told the 
private colleges and universities yesterday, the more money you 
make available, it seems the more they are apt to charge whatever 
the people will pay and that is not what we want to do. 

The leadership agrees with my philosophy of block granting. 
Block granting does not mean revenue sharing. Block granting 
means that you set the goals and you have the measurements in 
place to make sure that those goals are reached, and I would be 
unalterably opposed to just block granting back because that is rev- 
enue sharing and we don’t have any money to share. Having said 
those two things, I will pass it back to Chairman Duke. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would 
recognize Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Let’s try to get to the heart of this. We have heard 
some discussion here about bureaucrats and grantwriters and lib- 
eral special interests benefiting programs, but let’s see why these 
programs developed and where we are going. I am very much op- 
posed to the status quo, but I want to try to learn from history, 
not malign it. On child care, there is a proposal from — ^you put to- 
gether a proposal on AFDC, on JOBS, right? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. You proposed what in terms of child care? 

Ms. Bane. The administration’s welfare reform proposal proposed 
to leave in place the guarantee of child care for AFDC recipients 
and to increase funding under the At-Risk Child Care Program and 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant tor working families, 
families who have gone ott welfare and are struggling to stay off 
welfare. 

Mr. Levin. Why did you propose more money for child care as 
part of linking welfare and work? In simple terms we have to link 
welfare with work. Why is there a need for more child care money? 

Ms. Bane. Well, I think the fact that nearly all AFDC recipients 
do have young children. We don’t want to be in the position of say- 
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ing to AFDC recipients we don’t care what happens to your chil- 
dren. We don’t care if you leave them at home. I wanted to reflect 
a little bit on Mr. Cunningham’s statement about grandmothers 
and other relatives. 

Obviously, they can be wonderful care givers and often are, but 
grandma is often working now, too, and grandma is often one of 
the people that we are putting into the work force. So I think that 
it is very important that we nave available resources for families 
so that their children can be cared for safely while they are going 
to work. 

I don’t see how you can do welfare reform without it, because we 
want to be serious about work requirements and we want to be se- 
rious about education and training requirements and to be serious 
about those at the same time we are concerned about children, I 
think we have to do it. 

Mr. Levin. Do you say based on your experience — why do you 
say this? 

Ms. Bane. I say it based on my experience, but also I say it 
based on what we heard from welfare recipients and from people 
who had gotten themselves off welfare, as we had hundreds of con- 
versations. When we talked to people about why they hadn’t gone 
off welfare or why they ended up back on welfare or what their 
struggles were, we heard time after time about their concern for 
their child, and when their child care fell apart they found them- 
selves back on AFDC. 

We heard it time after time from welfare recipients who were 
struggling to do that and I think that, as well as the numl^rs of 
the sort Mrs. Kennelly was providing, convinced us of the impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Levin. Why did the Federal Government get into foster care 
-n the first place? 

Ms. Bane. The Federal Government got into foster care way back 
in the early days of the Social Security Act because, just as the 
Federal Government was sharing in the cost of children who were 
receiving welfare and being cared for by their parents, it seemed 
logical tnat if the child needed to be taken out of the home and 
placed in a supervised other kind of setting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue to share in the cost of care. That was the 
original point of it. 

In 1974 and again in 1980 there was a realization that the Fed- 
eral (government was only participating in the cost of foster care 
and ignoring the fact that the child welfare system wanted to be 
focused on preventive services, on working with families, not just 
on the out-of-home option. And so I think the development of some 
of the other programs were really a way to put some balance into 
that system and to see the child welfare system as a continuum in 
which children could be taken care of. 

Mr. Levin. Why wasn’t it simply left to the States? Why did the 
Federal Government get into it if the States were doing the job? 

Ms. Bane. Because at that point and I think one would have to 
say still, they weren’t. There were studies that showed terrible con- 
ditions for kids, kids lost for long periods of time in foster care. We 
still have situations where lawsuits are being brought against the 
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States because of their apparent inability to provide welfare for 
children. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And Dr. Bane, I agree with 
Mr. I^vin and yourself liiat we are ^ing to have to plus up. ^^at 
I meant is for a lot of it we would like the families to take more 
responsibilities. I think you would agree. 

When we take welfare dollars away ^cause a young mother or 
a young father goes to work, they have to pay for transportation, 
for new clothes, they are away from their child and they may lose 
health care, which is also tied into this. We are saying that we 
maybe want to let them keep that welfare so it may have to be 
plused up or part of it handled by the families, so I think we are 
in agreement on that. 

I recognize Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. No questions. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. I wanted to know in the States where they have 
child care or where you have transferred the child care and tracked 
it some, have you seen any decline in the amounts of unemploy- 
ment among the welfare mothers, or another way to phrase it, as 
we have plused up the child care funding, has there been an in- 
crease in the number of people transitioning from welfare to work? 

Ms. Bane. I don’t think we have data that is good enough to 
track that one for one. As I said earlier, it is actually a veiy small 
proportion of families that get child care. We have certainlv seen 
increases in people working at the low-income level, but I don’t 
think we can do the one for one of child care funding and people 
moving off welfare. 

Mr. Souder. Because one of the main debates here is that that 
helps the transition; yet we don’t have any data that necessarily 
establishes that. 

Ms. Bane. GAO did a study last May which they reported to the 
Congress and they did some estimates and some modeling of what 
you could expect in terms of increased numbers of people going to 
work if there were increased child care subsidies, and they testined 
that among poor mothers, the approximate number who would 
work if child care subsidies were available would rise from 29 to 
44 percent and for near-poor mothers their model predicted that a 
full subsidy of child care costs would lead to a 14 percentage point 
increase. So they did a study based on data and modeling, and that 
is what they estimated. 

Mr. Souder. Do you know enou^ about that to know whether 
that was done by asking the recipients or whether that was done 
on actual data? 

Ms. Bank. It was done based on available data and I believe on 
economic models using the best data that we have available, which 
I think is actually quite good, and then trying to estimate what be- 
havioral responses would be. I think it is a little more trustworthy 
than just asking people i? they would go to work. 

Mr. Souder. Tbanlc you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. McIntosh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bane, I noticed 
in your testimony that you listed three programs and had a sum- 
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publican contract version of welfare reform on the 

month I know that discussions have taken place with the Gov 

^ors'and Members of Congress and with mite 

I know the President’s interest in this and I know that from the 

beeinnine he has discussed welfare reform. 

I nm not asking this in any kind of a pejorative sense, but it is 
*erv™ 3?ar W me M to wheflier the While House has a parti.mlm 
m^ol or is iust going to watch the process happen ar^ see where 
sit I amttS atouTw we Ste going to pull this together. 

1* linsider this to he the most complez *3 

to deal with in this Congress, particularly in this 
the first 100 days in the House of Representatives and wjout get- 
Ung fofo X d74lS of it, c^ you give 

cal direction of where this is going from the mite House point oi 

Bane. I think the best I can do is just to recall what the 

President said in the State of the Union a we J 
fVioh zi/oifnrp reform had to be about work, that it had to be apout 
Ireirtal resporaiwiitlthat it had to be afcoot speaking to anil de- 
llmg SeTplinan^. and that it should do these thmgs without 

Tcllslrepel his commitment which he m^e in Ute State 
the Union and which he related a n^ber of times last weA 
his genuine desire to work in a bipartisan manner with Congr 
to ach’^ve these objectives. The administration laid ^t a 
welfare refom p^^^ last year in the Work and Responsib^ 
Act. We think it embodies the principles that the President talked 
nKrmf hilt it is the orinciples that are imports t. 

^Mr ’ Castle. I understand the principles, but I 
President Clinton at work when he was Governor on this and it 
wasn’t iust principles. He was down to words md detads as 
as anybody I know ^d he did a wonderful job, I might add. I get 

more the sense that it is pribriples. wy,„w nwfiillv gen- 

Work and teenage responsibilities, et cetera, that is awtuiiy gen 
era! fa Sr of *e sp^fics of revising these programs. I (fon t 
know much about what he introduced last year. I 
know what the relationship is going to be. Is it going to *?® 
working with each other as this goes along or is there goii^ fa 
a orescribed plan put before us again revise<i or— maybe l am miss- 
ing something I don’t see where exactly it is headed o 

lls All I can say is that the administration did introduce 

a detailed bill last year on how one mi^t go about embodying 
fhSe principles, but at this point the President genuinely wants to 

'^*Mr Castle. He is willing to change from that position. 

Ms. Bane. He is willing to change from the details, but not fro 

the principles. 

w“™T White Hous^t Blair 
Hmlse.^e President. I felt, was quite spedlic and 1 did not anta- 
nate refiling a bill. There are a lot of ideas floating 
ftelfbSt I tlifnk that the contract bill is really the only bdl that is 

out there at this time. 
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If the administration is going to have another bill or file another 
bill, I would anticipate that they would do so before our markup. 
But I got the feeling, and the President was very specific, I felt, to- 
ward the end of the meeting that he intended to work with our 
committee and work with me in forming our bill and getting it out 
rather than filing a separate bill. And I might say. Dr. Bane, you 
have been very cooperative and helpful in this whole process. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Mr. Castle. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. I also would say you 
have been cooperative. I did not mean any of that to say otherwise. 
I was just curious. I yield back. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Miller of California, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome to the commit- 
tee, and let me ask you with respect to child welfare, where we are 
sort of in this continuum. The Federal Government got into this 
business only after we found very, very, very substantial numl^rs 
of children in terrible, terrible living situations, suffering both 
physical and psychological damage, and the inability of the States 
to cope with that and State systems that simply could not account 
for or provide where the children were. And today we operate 
under a system to provide for some intervention on behalf of those 
children and some protections and some reviews of the status of 
those children. And the goal of that program, I believe, was, one, 
safety of the children; and, two, the permanency. 

This committee, and both of these committees, listened to State 
after State talk about children who had been moved to 8, 9, 10, 12, 
15 foster care placements. It was not unusual at all in any State 
of the Union, under any program, in a very short period of time, 
in a very few years, of families being split, of parents who could 
not get their children back out of foster care if the family became 
healthy and functional again or people remarried and wanted their 
children. 

Where are we today in that? Because, unfortunately, my sense 
is that even with this Federal money and even with Federal guide- 
lines, as I had monitored the programs over the years when I had 
the Select Committee on Children, you have massive noncompli- 
ance by the States in terms of providing both for services and the 
permanency to these children. And now these are the very same 
States apparently, as I understand the proposal, that want now a 
block grant with even fewer strings attached. 

Ms. Bane. To answer your question, I think we are not nearly 
where we should be. The stories are just tragic. 

I was reading a report of one of the more recent lawsuits that 
is being filed against a child welfare system in a State, and the sto- 
ries of the plaintiffs in that lawsuit would just tear your heart out, 
children abused in foster care, children arbitrarily moved from one 
place to another. I think we still have a system where children are 
being hurt. 

What I do not see is how having fewer assurances of Federal in- 
terest is going to help that system. It seems to me that the protec- 
tions, the goals that were built into the Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 1980 about safety and permanent mainte- 



nance and a continuum of services and working with families are 
absolutely crucial if we are to continue to make progress. 

I do not believe we, as a Federal Government, have done our job 
of reviews the way we should We have done too much looking at 
paper and not enough 

Mr. Miller. The previous administration just simply refused to 
review whether or not States were in compliance at all 

Ms. Bane. And I think that we need to do it, and we need to do 
it in a w^ that helps the States, gives them the right kind of infor- 
mation. Some of the changes Congress made last summer in the 
structure of what were then the section 427 and are now the sec- 
tion 422 reviews, I think will help us quite a lot because they give 
more flexibility. 

Mr. Miller. Let me ask you a question. The Speaker of the 
House talks about people who put their kids in dumpsters. One of 
the great struggles in 1980 and afterward was getting the ability 
of the State to terminate abusive parents* rights. 

The conservatives in Congress did not want the States in any 
way to ever be able to terminate parental rights and control over 
a child. And, in fact, that is what the law now provides, is it not; 
that in child abuse cases you can go in for terminating, proceed in 
State court, for the termination of parental ri^ts. 

Ms. Bane. What the law now requires is tnat reasonable efforts 
be made to keep the children with their families. I think the di- 
lemma is that we all want both the protection of children and the 
quick placements of children in permanent situations, and also ef- 
forts to keep children in their own families, which, if they can, is 
the best setting. 

Mr. Miller. The law does not give an abusive parent a right to 
keep a child. 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely not. And reasonable effort does not mean 
leaving a child in an unsafe situation. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. Dr. Bane. And, Dr. Bane, 
the remaining members have come in for the next panel and we 
want to thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one quick question 
of Dr. Bane? 

Chairman Cunningham. Certainly. 

Chairman Shaw. Can we anticipate the President’s budget to ad- 
dress welfare reform when it comes out Monday? 

Ms. Bane. I think we all have to wait to see what the budget 
says. 

I believe Secretary Shalala will be here to brief you on it next 
week. 

Chairman Shaw. I would guess you know more than I do, but 
that is quite all right. 

Chairman Cunningham. We may want to contact Mrs. Rivlin to 
see what is really in it. 

Ms. Ban?:. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. At this time on deck we have the sec- 
ond panel on child welfare, and if the panel will come up I will be 
happy to introduce them. 

We welcome Douglas J. Besharov, resident scholar. American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research; Helen Blank, direc- 
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tor of child care, Children’s Defense Fund, Washingtx>n, D.C.; and 
at this time I would like to also welcome the Congresswoman from 
Maryland, Connie Morelia, who will be introducing some of her 
constituents from Montgomery County, Md.; and we also welcome 
Karen Highsmith, acting director of family development. New Jer- 
sey Department of Human Services, Trenton, N.J. 

Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you. Chairman Cunningham and Chairman 
Shaw, and my colleagues on this very important joint hearing of 
the two subcommittees. I came here because I not only want to 
commend you on the hearing and the people who are testifying, but 
because I wanted to have the honor and the privilege of introducing 
some people from my county, especially the gentleman who is the 
executive of our county, Doug Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan, who is here to talk about or to introduce some of 
the panelists who are going to talk about some innovative pro- 
grams that I know you will be veiy interested in, is a newly elected 
county executive and spent no time at all before he was involved 
with very strong action for the county. Montgomery County, Md., 
is actually larger than our congressional districts. It has over 
700,000 population. And Mr. Duncan comes to that challenge and 
opportunity having been mayor of Rockville, Md, which is the 
county seat and a city that has received many, many times the All 
American City Award. 

He also is very interested in child care, as the father of five 
young children. He comes also from the private sector involvement 
having been an executive of a major, major corporation. So I am 
pleased to introduce Mr. Duncan, and at whatever point in your 
panel presentations, he will introduce two people from Montgomei'y 
County who will be discussing the innovative programs that we are 
pretty proud of 

So thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. Would you like to do that 
at this time or would you like to 

Mrs. Morelia. Would you like to testify first? 

STATEMENT OF DOUG DUNCAN, COUNTY EXECUTIVE, 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY DEBORAH 

SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AND TINA DAVIS, CLIENT 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, thank you, and then I will introduce the two 
people from the county. 

Mrs. Morella, thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw and Chairman Cunningham, it is a real honor 
to be here, and I am Joined here by Deborah Shepard, the director 
of the Montgomery (Jounty Working Parents Assistance ProOTam, 
and Tina Davis, who is a client of the program, is going to tell you 
firsthand how it has worked for her. 

I want to thank you for allowing us to tell you about this innova- 
tive program in Montgomery County, a program that is successfully 
putting parents in need of child care assistance back on the road 
to selfsufficiency. This is a county-funded program, one that pro- 
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vides child care vouchers for eligible single and two-parent fami- 

«^th relatively few administrative costs. 

welfare reform efforts have 
ailed because it supports and does not penalize working parents 
^ improve their lives and those of their children. 
It works because we have a clear commitment to making sure our 
funds are invested and spent wisely and carefully 
As you consider changes to the Federal child care programs I 
hope you will look to I^rit^mery County’s Working Parents As- 

addresses the very real needs of 

hW^ ,^onf ^ ® ^°Pi® mindful of the fact that 

block grant funding may not always make it to the types of innova- 
tive proCTams that we are developing at the local level. 

OTnrJfQ ^ ®^®® .wholeheartedly with the comment block 

CTants is not revenue sharing and should not be revenue sharing. 

Fprllroi program. We do not receive any State or 

Federal assistance for it, because the State assistance goes for child 
car^ it goes to people who are on AFDC or on welfare ^ 

lhank you very much for your time and now I would like to in- 
troduce Deborah Shepard for her comments 
Deborah. 

Ms. Shepard. Good morning, I am honored to be here 
today. 

Chairman Cunnwgham. If the gentlelady would hold. We are 
going to go in regular order, and we will come to you. But we will 
gentleman to introduce you, and then we will go 

RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, D.C, AND VISITING 
PUBUC APFAIRS^”^^ MARYLAND SCHOOL OF 

alW much, Mr. Cunningham. Actu- 

too ^ Montgomery County, too, and my first name is Doug, 

? Doug Besharov and I am a resident scholar at the 
American Enterpnse Institute for Public Policy Research and a vis- 
Sf University of Maryland School of Public Af- 

Let me start by saying that the most important thing about this 
joint heanng IS that it is being held at all, and I really^ mean that 
tV,i commitment that you all have collectively to end 

the turf battles and the competition that have led to the prolifera- 
tion of Federal child care programs. 

^ Maryland and until November 

we used to say there was no way to fix child care because the rel- 
congressional committees would not talk to each other, let 
alone do something to clean up the jurisdiction 
oo ladies and gentlemen, thank you. 

My bottom line is a simple one, I believe that the current situa- 
children and families and that a block grant 
could do much good. Over the past 20 years. Federal funding for 
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child care services has risen sharply, more than doubling to $8 bil- 
lion in the past 4 years. This increased funding has given rise to 
no fewer than 93 different Federal programs, administered by 11 
agencies in 20 separate offices. 

Those are not my figures, by the way. That is the result of a 
General Accounting Office study. The Department of Education 
alone, according to the GAO, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

As you know, nearly all of these programs serve essentially the 
same population of low income children. With so much overlap, one 
disadvant^ed child could be eligible for as many 13 programs, the 
GAO noted. Unfortunately, these funds pass throu^ a series of 
Federal, State and local agencies that cannot or will not pool their 
funds to serve one child. When they do pool them, it is only after 
tremendous effort; and, I have to say, having visited some of these 
centers, with a little shaving of the legalities. 

I do not blame them, because their need is to provide services to 
these families, but the categories that have been created here do 
not match the needs of the people let alone the bureaucrats that 
run these proCTams. Worse, because of some of the rules, a family 
that is in child care at the beginning of a year can become ineli- 
gible in the middle of the year because the status of that child’s 
parent changes from being in an AFDC work program into a tran- 
sitional placement and then into a job, and what happens is in 
those circumstances we place the providers in a very, very unfair 
position. They either have to cheat or find some excuse for keeping 
the family in care or find some other funding stream. 

Now, it is possible to patch together something that kind of 
works in many communities, but the result takes much more time 
and energy than is justified. The result is that program administra- 
tors spend more time becoming experts at patching together fund- 
ing streams than taking care of children. When I go to these cen- 
ters and I talk to the executive directors I ask them, how do you 
spend your time? A relatively small portion of their time is spent 
on improving services to kids and the biggest amount of time is 
spent fundraising or dealing with these funding streams. 

I wrote an article in the Washington Post and I said some agen- 
cies, public agencies, have one full-time person who worries about 
getting these Federal funding streams together. I got a call from 
the folks in New York. Now, I come from New York City, and they 
said, Doi^, it is 31 full-time people who do nothing but worry 
about Fe^ral child care funding streams. Not child welfare, not 
the rest, just child care. 

Well, my time is just about up. Let me say three things. 

First, I am a great supporter of a possible child care clock grant. 
Unlike the other programs, I do not think you have a problem with 
the entitlement nature of child care programs. You also do not have 
to worry about any countercyclical issues. 

Second, In this area at least, the efficiencies of a block grant are 
so clear that the Federal dollars will go further. 

And, third, and because I think tnis will be a matter of great 
contention, I hope you will do something about protecting the sta- 
tus of Head Start within these networks of child care. 

What do I mean by that? 
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Child care networks today are expanding very rapidly and Head 
Start is being left out of that expansion, ^is block grant should 
do something about inteCTating the Head Start Program into what 
will be the mture of child care. It should not be left out as an or- 
phan. 

Thank you very much and again thank you for holding a joint 
hearing. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Mr, Shaw and Mr. Cunningham, members of the committees, it is my great 
pleasure to come before you today to discuss the important topic of a child care block 
grant. 

My name is Douglas Besharov, 1 am a resident scholar at the American 
linterprisc Institute for Public Policy Research where I conduct research on issues 
concerning children and families. 1 am also a visiting professor at the University of 
Maryland School of Public Affairs where I teach courses on family policy, welfare 
reform, and the implementation of social policy. 

One of the projects I am now working on is a book titled Enhancing 
Childhood PmPTams: Burdens and Opportunities . For your reference. I have attached 
a copy of the book’s table of contents and Introduction. The Introduction describes 
the contents of each chapter and places them in their broader context. 

Two-year-old Andre was going to have a busy day. After spending the 
morning at the Keys of Life Child Development Center on I2th Street, N.W., he was 
supposed to make a crosstown trek to another day care facility in Kaloran^ Instead, 
he was run over by the bus that was to take him there, and died in a hospital bed a 
few hours later. 

Andie’s death was a rare tragedy, but it highlights a very common problem: 
Over the last 30 years, Congress has created a patchwork of nearly one hundred 
separate child care programs that forces children to bounce from one facility to the 
next and wastes scarce child care dollars by creating unnecessary overhead and 
bureaucracy. 

Given the general Republican antipathy toward federal social programs, 
advocates for the poor fear their programs will be gutted by the incoming Congress. 
But there is good reason to think that the GOP will actually bring some much-needed 
reform to what has become a confusing maze of social welfare programs. The 
Republicans, less-vested in the existing system since it was mostly created by 
Democrats, are poised to propose a series of huge block grants in such areas as job 
training, nutrition, social scr^'ices and child care that could greatly sueamlinc the 
current byzantinc structure. 

How bad is the child care situation and why would a block grant make sense? 
Over the past 20 years, federal funding for child care services has risen sharply. ' re 
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than doubling to $8 billion in the past four years alone. This increased funding has 
given rise to no fewer than different federal programs, administered out of 1 1 
agencies and 20 separate offices. The Department of Education alone, according to a 
new study by the General Accounting Office, has six offices that fund child care 
programs. 

Nearly all of these programs serve essentially the same population of low- 
income children. Head Start, the largest with a budget of $.1.3 billion, serves children 
from families whose income is below the federal poverty line; the Child and Adult 
Food Program ($1.3 billion) subsidizes meals and snacks for low-income children in 
child care; Child Care and Development Block Grants ($893 million) give states funds 
to assist low-income families; AFDC/JOBS Child Care ($528 million) provides 
assistance to children whose parents arc on AFDC and either working or in a job 
training program. And the list goes on. 

With so much overlap, one disadvantaged child could be eligible for as many 
as 13 programs, the GAO report noted. Unfortunately, the funds from those programs 
pass through numerous federal, state and local agcncies-that can't or won't pool their 
funds to serve one child. 

Worse, since eligibility is based on the work status of parents, children can be 
forced to leave a program in mid-year -if mom or dad gets a job or loses one, enters a 
job training program or completes one, goes on welfare or leaves it. Lucky children 
will qualify for another program, if there is room, but even then they will likely suffer 
a disruptive setback to their preschool development. "This is the revolving door of 
publicly funded day care,” says Richard Ruopp, former head of the Bank Street 
College and director of the National Day Care Study. 

"The turf battles were just horrible," recounts Jean Layzer who, as executive 
director of a Massachusetts commission on early childhood programs, was charged 
wath developing a plan for a universal system. "Tticrc was early childhood money all 
over, in welfare agencies, in social service agencies, in education agencies, in mental 
health agencies and in places you would never expect. No one wanted to give up even 
a small program in order to create a unified system." 

As a rc.sult, most communities arc left with a disconnected array of small 
programs that often keep the child only part of the day. This is particularly 
burdensome to parents who work and is precisely why children like Andre are bused 
from center to center. Few children suffer Andre’s fate, of course, but many young 
preschoolers pay a heavy emotional toll for all the moving around they are forced to 
endure. 



Annoying as it i,s for the families, the morass of programs is a nightmare to 
administer. "Child care providers spend more time trying to coordinate programs than 
operate them," protests one agency executive. Fitting the various pieces of funding 
together is like trying to complete a huge jigsaw puzzle. Needless to say, federal 
funds don't simply flow in: Each comes with its own complicated application and 
approval process that forces many programs to employ at least one full-time staff 
person to coordinate funding and document eligibility— icsources that would be better 
spent on the children. 

To their credit, both the Bush and Clinton administrations tried to moke it 
easier for localities to integrate the various federal funding streams, but their ability to 
do so was sharply limited by the explicit statutory language that ereated most of the 
programs. 

How' did wc get so many child care programs in the first place? (jften, 
advocates decided that the only way to expand services was to create yet another, 
program I hi.s happened in many ,«uk iul programs l or example. Sen [-.dward M 
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Kennedy (D-h^.) said he was "responsible for tagging job training on anything that 
went through here/ claiming this was the only way to expand such progiams under 
Reagan and Bush. Perhaps so. but the programs were added under Rerublican and 
DemocraUc presidents alike. 

The real answer is that every congressional ficfdom seemed to need its own 
child care, job training or other social welfare program. Take, for example, ilie 
notonous process that four years ago led to the creaUon of the At-Risk Child Care and 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant programs. Essentially, these programs 
are the product of a fight for power over the issue of child care between the House 
Education and Ubor Committee and the House Ways and Means Committee. Neither 
committee would give in, so the dispute was resolved by creating two new day care 
programs, one for each committee-but each serving the same pool of kids. 

Repeat this process many times over and you sec why six congressional 
committees and 1 1 subcommittees now oversee the major child care programs. 

Child c^ is not the only area of federal social welfare spending that has 
turned into an irrational maze of disjointed programs. There arc 154 job training 
programs, 71 social services and child welfare programs and -depending on how you 
count them- hundreds of nutritional programs, housing programs, and health 
programs. Like child care, each comes with slighUy different eligibility rules and 
services, but tremendous overlap. The result? Immense inefficiencies and confusion in 
the communities where the services are actually provided. 

Under a federal system like ours, it is sometimes necessary to establish funding 
in a way that makes clear our national priorities, but there is no justification for the 
current cacophony of programs. Right now we have a disparate array of programs that 
have grown in size and complexity like cobwebs in the nooks and crannies of 
committee jurisdiction-all because Congress has lacked the central leadership to 
prevent individual committees from becoming policy entrepreneurs. 

Since the 1970s, reformers have repeatedly criticized the patchwork of separate 
federal social welfare programs and have called for the creation of fewer and more 
flexible ftmding streams. Up to now, however, their efforts have come to naught- 
bccause each program had its protector in the well -entrenched congressional 
establishment Even President Clinton’s much- vaunted effort to "reinvent government" 
did not take on the congressional satrapies that such micro-programnung has created. 

The incoming Republicans are vowing to clean out the congressional cobwebs 
built up over four decades. And it looks like they will. 

From here on, I want to review issues, such as child care, on a system-wide 
basis, instead of program by program, as has been the case for the past 40 years/ says 
Rep. Bill Good! mg (R-Pa.), soon-to-bc-Chairman of the House Economic Opportunity 
(formerly Education and Labor) Committee. "It’s ridiculous how all these programs 
got crcatcd-individual Members looking to bring home the bacon with a new program, 
or one program being split in two just to satisfy petty jurisdictional squabbles." 

The Republicans arc now rushing to develop legislation that would transform 
scores of existing programs into a series of social welfare block granU. The leadership 
hopes to move these bills in the first days of the new Congress- be fore the new 
majority becomes invested in the status quo. 

Opponents are already calling these block grants nothing more than a fancy 
excuse to cut spending, They claim that all we'li get is Rcagonism revisited -with a 
vengeance. To an extent, of course, they ore right. Some Republicans arc talking 
about using the block grant approach to justify deep cuts in social spending. Hut 
forces of moderation arc likelv to limit any reductions. 
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State governors, especially the 30 Republican ones, have a powerful voice on 
Capitol Hill these days. Most have expressed a willingness to see spending reduced in 
return for greater llcxibiliiy to administer programs as they see fit. New Jersey Gov. 
Christine fodd WTiitman. for example, has said that she could accept a five percent cut 
in welfare spending in return for greater autonomy. But the governors have also 
signaled opposition to any cuts beyond what would be gained from saving 
administrative costs. After all. they would be under pressure to fill the gap in any 
budget shortfall created by reductions in federal funding. 

Senate Republicans too are likely to support block grants--but. mere moderate 
than their House counterparts, they also will be wary of undermining programs for the 
di.sadvantaged. Sen. Nancy Kassebaum (R-Kan.K who will take over from Kennedy as 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, has warned: "The point 
of block grants and program consolidation is not st"! much to save moncy--although 
tr,at may happen-but to make program.s work more effectively." 

There is good reason, therefore, to hope that the Republicans will free localities 
from the straight jacket of federal bureaucracy without imrcasonably cutting financial 
support. If that happens. Uien disadvantaged children will be the real beneficiaries of 
the new block grants. And even some liberals may .oncludc there is a positive side to 
the changeover in Congress. WTio knows, they might even hold their collective noses 
and cheer. 

Thank you. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Doufilas J. Besharov 



k UL policymakers aUcmpl lo reform the health care and welfare systems, early 
childhi^ progr^s for low-income children are at risk of losing their rightful place 
on policymakers agenda. If families are to be able to gain self-sufficiency, and if 
^ their children are expected to become productive members of society, it is vital that 

early childhood programs be effectively administered wthin the context of the family. 
Feder^ early childhood programs are often characterized by inconsistency, difficult 
a^inistration, and varying target populations. Expansion of these programs could 
either create additional problems or offer solutions. Program administrators need to 
«■ know what to expect from and how best to adapt to these changes. 

This book is the result of a collaborative effort between child care experts and 
adm^strators who hope to provide (1) an understanding of the sources and extent of 
funding for early childhood programs; (2) a picture of where low-income children arc 
in early childhood propms and child care settings; (3) a look at how existing gaps in 
federal child care subsidy programs effect low-income working families; (4) 
suggestions on how to integrate the numerous child care programs at a local level; (5) 
an example of how one state has created a state-level early childhood program 
infrastructure, and how that state has moved toward program collaboration and 
"seamless" administration; (6) models of programs with a "two-generation" focus, 
which address the needs of both children and their parents; and (7) an insight into the 
prospect of ctwrdinating Head Start expansion with the current welfare reform effort 
and transforming both into truly two- generation programs. 

Doug Besharov and Amy Fowler, of the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, begin the discussion of early childhood programs by 
describing the sources and costs of federal child care assistance. Child care assistance 
has grown tremendously over the past twenty years, especially for disadvantaged 
children and their families. Assistance comes in many forms: specific child care and 
early education programs; child care funds provided through welfare and job training 
programs; student financial aid which includes child care expenses; child care funding 
through social service and community development grants; child care benefits to 
federal employees; and child care allowances awarded through tax policy. The 
numerous child care assistance funding streams amounted to a total of nearly $1 1.5 
billion dollars in 1994, 

Margaret Bocckmann, of the United States General Accounting Office, 
examines how stales attempt to integrate the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant with stale and other federal child care subsidy programs. She then identifies 
gaps in th' delivery of child care services, and describes how these gaps effect low- 
• income fail,, lies seeking self-sufficiency through employment. Her analysis is based 

on a review of federal program reports, as well as a detailed examination of the 
program delivery systems in six states with heavy welfare caseloads. 

Bocckmann finds that, despite state efforts to deliver "seamless" child care 
scr\'ices. many service gaps remain due to differing program re<iuirements, These 
requirements differ according to program eligibility, including categories of clients, 
permitted client activities, income ceilings, and time limits for subsidy receipt. She 
argues that such gaps place a particularly heavy burden on the working poor, who arc 
in danger of losing their child care suHsiJics, disrupting their employment, and 
consequently being forced onto welfare. The current fragmented system thus provides 
little incentive for low-incomc families to continue working, Bocckmann concludes 
that in order to better meet the needs of this population, states need more flexibility in 
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•>pcivimp U- icr,(i J.-ILifv. JiilJ care sia'.ulcs must be ^e\^nucn. ;uid the gaps in federal 
t-mJinf.' '•treams a... t he .!»"cd 

t hnstihc K« and Stuart Kerachsky. ol Mathematjca Policy Research. Inc., 
KJciitip, ihe siraleeies that Mate a/ul lueal child tare administrators use to eoordinale 
multiple child care piograrns riicir findings arc based on their telephone survey of 
child care program administrators in 23 cities and 15 slates, and in-dcpih interviews 
conducted during site visits to eight of the cities between December. 1992 and March. 
l‘*‘^3 I hc> select lor ihcir discussion 1 1 U.S. cities that represent a variety of 
approaches to program administration. Ross and Kcrachsky find that states had a 
Jiliicult lime cinirdinaiing the rules and regulations of federal programs developed in 
)‘>8« iuid with already existing programs because federal policy priorities often 
ddfer from a stale's jiriorilics furthermore, coordination becomes increasingly 
Jitlicult \shcii diflcrent st<iie and local agencies administer different programs. 

flic result, if states resign themselves to the inherent conflict, is " mixed" 
ssMems Ross iuid Kerachsky argue that, while mixed systems have some advantages, 
an ideal child care sn stern is "integrated.” Integrated systems arc characterized by (1) 

local or stale agencies administering all child care programs, (2) single points 
ot entry tor parents, (3) assistance for parents in making program transitions as their 
eligibility ehiUigcs. (4) the same income eligibility* limits arc the sane for all programs, 
(^1 sliding fee scales are for all programs. (6) the same pay rate for providers, 
regardless ol Uic lunding source. (7) voucher- based payment sy.stems to allow for 
broader parental clhMce. (8) strong information and referral services for parents, (9) 
ability lor any legal jMovider to provide subsidized care, and (10) technical assistance 
and naming lor subsidized care prouders. 

[Tie ncM cluntcr describes an example of one state's effort toward developing 
an integrated sysicm fred Mc.scrvcy, Gail Koscr, and Susan Blank, of the New York 
Slate C ouncil on C liildren and Families, describe New York's experience in 
developing a permanent infrastructure for the slate's early childhood programs. The 
authors provide a blueprint for early childhood program collaboration. This blueprint 
IS based on the vuirk ot New York's Permanent Interagency Committee on Early 
Childhood Programs (IMCFCP) and its Subcommittee on Collaborative Structures. 
Ofncials in the Mate of Ne\\ York disco'^cred that the presence of conflicting systems 
<d child care resulted in a w aste of public investments and a lack of responsiveness to 
tumilies' needs, lliey rca!iz.cd that in order to improve the system, a tasting decision- 
making Uxly that included as many actors as possible had to be created. The 
PlChCP, comprised of the directors and commissioners of eight state agencies, was 
designed b\ Giocmor Cuomo to coordinate the efforts to expand New ^'ork's 
inltaMTUtluic loreaiK childhood services. 

Meserw-v. koscr, and Blank present a "case-study" of success; the PlCECP's 
( olbK^ratise Striktuies Subcommittee, [lie subcommittee lias taken charge of the 
state’s eftbrt to foMei collaboration among its prekindergarten. Head Stark and child 
».,irc programs, as sscil as efforts to develop comprehensive, full -day, full-year early 
childh<H>d scrMces for low -income children and their families, 'fhe subcommittee is 
cliaractcn/cd by the usion that .sers'ing children within the context of their families is 
key to program success It was successful in developing two strategics: (1) 
encouraging .schools to extend the days of half-day programs through subsidies and 
piueni fees, and (2. supporting the capacity of not-for-profit programs to apply for 
fiiiurc state pickiiulergartcn funds. The authors conclude mat in order to foster 
• ollaNuaiion iiiinmv early childhood programs, it is important to maximize existing 
tcsouiccs .ijitj (CM iicvs appriMclies in delivering s rviecs 

Kobv'fi i i.iwlc'. and 1 noise Stoney. also of the New York State Council on 
I 'hiUlren ami 1 aniibv>.. lake t haplcr XX a step further using the PlCliCP’s Seamless 
I ur.ding anil I’aient.jl \cces'. Siihcommillcc as a ca.se study, fhey describe the state’s 
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efToru to c'^calc a seamless system of child care funding, which is characterized by: 
funds for child care which follow children to any or all of their providers; consistency 
in rules, regulations, and procedures; an administrative structure which supports 
continuity; and a (Icxible fiscal management structure. Frawlcy and Stoney argue that 
federal and state rules and regulations, although often in confilct, often grant states 
considerable flexibility In the management of funding streams. State administrators, 
Uicrcfore, do not need to resign themselves to fragmented systems. 

Frawlcy arid Stoney illustrate the inconsistency in federal regulations of slates’ 
funding streams for early childhood programs and highlight the potential for 
tlexibility. They then describe the work of the Seamless Funding and Parental Access 
Subcommittee and its success in creating a seamless system. It identified the specific 
changes necessary* by working closely with the state's Department of Social Services, 
and developed a seamless funding plan. Frawlcy and Stoney conclude with a 
discussion of potential state i'Jid federal reforms. These include administrative 
centralization at the state level, and changes in state and federal regulations to create 
greater consistency in ciuly childhood programs. 

Improving early childhood programs requires more than systemic reform. 

Suic and federal early childhood programs affect not only children, but their parents. 

A “two-generation" jx;rspcctivc enables administrators and program designers to 
provide quality care for children, and at the same time helps parents become self- 
sufficient and better primary educators of their children. Jean Layzer and Robert St. 
Pierre, of Abl Ass^Kiatcs, argue that states must incorporate a two- generation 
perspective in order to make subsidized early ciiildhood programs more cfTcctive. In 
their chapter, they dc:>cribc .several states' programs \viih a ^vo- generation focus* 
K.cntucky’s Parent and Child Education Program: Washington State's Early Childhood 
liducation and A,ssistancc Prog'*am; and Minnesota's Early Childhood Family 
Fdiication Program. They also discuss the program characteristics ofilic Even Start 
I'juuily Literacy Program and Mead Start Family Service Centers, 

Layzer and St Pierre offer an analysis of the issues involved in designing and 
implementing two-generation programs, based on die model programs listed above. 

I wo-gcncration programs need a case management style which links family members 
to services. Program administrators must assess and take into consideration the 
changing needs of parents, while at the same time ensuring the delivery' of high 
quality infant and toddler care and center-based care. Parents should be educated, not 
i.*iily in general skills in classioom settings, but in parenting skills in the home. 

Unique services, such as transportation, health care assistance, and meals, may also 
need to be provided to parents. Two-gc notation programs must have appropriate 
definitions of need so as to include as many family members as nccc.ssary in a 
program's target population. The timing of a two-generation program intcrv'cntion is 
also important, with model piograms often beginning one or two years before a child 
enters school. Layzer and St. Pierre conclude that the success of any two-gcncraium 
program lies in getting parents to lake full advantage of scr\‘iccs offered. 

Wade Mom addrcs.scs the need for a two-generation focus in two of the most 
prominent social programs: Head Start and JOHS. Head Start, dcsigried for 
disadvantaged preschool children, also addresses the needs of Head Start parents by 
developing their parenting shills. I'hc JOBS program, designed to help low-income 
parents achieve self-sufficiency, also includes a child care component. Horn reports 
that coordination between the two programs has become more and more difficult with 
the expansion of He d Start and the onset of welfare refonn. I hcrc have been efforts 
lo aiordinatc the pii'giams. e videnced by the placement in of the two programs 
in the same opcralinu division in the DeparUncnl ol Health and Human Services, and 
the subsequent interagency ' mcmoraiidum.s ol undcrsuuidiiig " that outline nicthods (or 
program collaboration Horn arguc.s, however, that ideological, procedural. JukI 
adminiMiativc harncis icmain 
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Despite these obstacles, some programs have been able to coordinate Head 
Start and JOBS. Horn describes such successful programs in Philadelphia, Eerie 
County. New York, an.d Massachusetts. He concludes that in order to make 
coordination work, il !S important to ensure that there is enough time to: plan the 
coordination etTort; allow JOBS and Head Start Administrators to learn about each 
others' programs; generate a common vision about what the programs will do for 
children and their families; develop a strategy to get parents to work; procure federal 
"seed" money for collaboration efforts; and ensure synchronization of program 
regulations. Horn also recommends that JOBS participants be given preference in 
Head Stan, In short, ihc programs must both be transformed into truly two- 
generation programs. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Dr. Besharov. And quite 
often when someone comes to introduce, they get trapped down 
there in the panel. If the introducers would like to depart at this 
time, Mrs. Morelia and Mr. Duncan. You are certainly welcome to 
stay. 

Mrs. Moi^lla. I am glad to have been surrounded by two Dougs, 
both living in Montgomery County. ’ 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I would like to introduce 
again Helen Blank, director of child care. Children’s Defense Fund, 
Washington, D.C., and the gentlelady is recognized for 5 minutes! 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR OF CHILD CARE 

AND DEVELOPMENT, CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Blank. From Montgomery County, too. 

We, too, welcome a discussion of consolidation in child care pro- 
grams but let me take my time to highlight some important things 
to think about as you consolidate. 

Child care is critical to helping children of school age learn. It 
is also critical to help mothers work, and many mothers are not 
getting the help they need. Look at Tabitha Brown in Boca Raton 
Fla. 

She got into child care subsidy but is now working and earning 
$5.75 an hour as a secretary. Her sister takes care of her 3-year- 
old daughter but her sister is going bacl^ to work. She is desperate 
because the State has 19,000 children on a waiting list for child 
care and she cannot find any child care assistance. What is she 
talking about? Going on welfare. 

As you look at welfare reform, the one fundamental issue in child 
care, in addition to consolidation, and I think much bigger, and the 
State officials will tell you, is resources. We have aTragile child 
care system now. There are 35 States with long waiting lists. There 
are 35,000 children on the waiting list in Texas; there are 4,000 in 
Wisconsin; in California, one in 14 children gets help; 6,000 in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some of these families on the waiting list are so desperate they 
turn to welfare. A mother on the Rhode Island waiting list makes 
$200 a week. Her child care for three children costs $150. She 
writes I don’t want to go back on welfare, but I have no choice. 

States have the flexibility to continue mothers and not to make 
disruptions, but they have to decide as a mother finishes her 1 year 
of Transitional Child Care assistance, as she goes off AFDCf, do 
they help her or do they help a mother who writes, also in Rhode 
Island, gee, when I heard about this survey and the waiting list 
I was so excited because I thought I could get my children back and 
go back to work. They are making painful choices and it is not all 
because of the proliferation of child care programs. 

To be successful, welfare reform must do three things: It must 
continue to guarantee child care assistance, if you want mothers 
with very little resources to work. That is an entitlement— this is 
a signal not to make people dependent but it is a signal that work 
pays. It must continue that support as a mother moves off welfare 
and is still poor so she can stay independent and we must also pro- 
vide for the resources for the working poor. 
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Build on the framework of the block grant you already have. 
President Bush signed the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant in 1990 and has a very positive framework that helps give 
families choice. First, it ensures that care is healthy and safe. All 
providers have to meet some protections not set by the Federal 
CJovemment but by the States. This helped California to establish 
Trust Line, a system of background checks on all informed provid- 
ers who receive public funds which found that 5 percent of the pro- 
viders had criminal records and 60 percent of those had child abuse 
convictions. 

It is also critical to ensure that there is a supply of affordable 
quality care if more and more mothers will be going to work. We 
do not have enough child care, especially in inner-city communities. 
The Child Care and Development Block Grant helps States by en- 
suring that some funds are reserved to improve quality and expand 
supply. 

Tennessee, a rural State with a large number of family day care 
providers, was able to use funds to hire more licensors and mon- 
itors to inspect these homes and give them support. Georgia sent 
out vans to train child care providers in rural isolated areas. 

It is also key to ensure that States pay high enough rates to en- 
able parents to have a choice of providers. Before the block CTant 
in Washington State, 60 percent of providers said they would not 
serve poor children because families did not receive high enough 
rates. 

Also, while you consider the block grants, there is an essential 
program that should be maintained. It is key to ensure the nutri- 
tional status of young children through the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program; 430,000 in California, 66,000 in Michigan, and 
63,000 in Florida are among those who eat nutritious meals every 
day because of this program. Children are in child care 10 to 12 
hours a day. They get most of their nutrition while they are in 
child care programs. They are in their key developmental years. In- 
fants especially are at great risk. These are the learning 

years where children develop most of their brain cells. They must 
eat right. 

This program has also provided key support to children in neigh- 
borhood family dav care homes. It encourages providers them to 
come out from underground, where most of them are, to pay their 
taxes, start a small business and receive some training and help. 
They also are visited by umbrella sponsors. Most States do not 
have the resources to visit these homes. Providers also get training 
so they know how to better work with children. This program is a 
very basic bottom line safety net for children. 

Head Start is also an unusual program. Many child care and 
Head Start programs work together. Its framework of comprehen- 
sive services and support to hdp mothers move off welfare must be 
maintained. 

As you make these decisions, just keep two things in mind. You 
have two goals. Welfare reform and helping children enter school 
ready to learn. Remember that every child who enters child care 
in 1995 will be 5 in the year 2000 when they will come to the 
schoolhouse door. President Bush and the Nation*s Governors in 
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1989 in Charlottesville simed a series of education goals. Their 
first goal was that all children enter school ready to learn. 
Chairman Cunningham. If the gentlelady could wind up. 

Ms. Blank. Look at all your decisions and use two benchmarks: 
Will these decisions help mothers move off welfare and help chil- 
dren entering the schoolnouse door ready to learn. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HELEN BLANK 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

I am Helen Blank. Director of Child Care and Development at the Children’s Defense 
Fund (CDF). CDF welcomes the opportunity to testify today on child care. CDF is a privately 
funded public charity dedicated to providing a strong and effective voice for children, especially 
poor and minority children. 

I recognize that >ou have brought us here today as you work on two laudable goals: to 
reform welfare and to streamline federal child care funding. What I would like to impress upon 
the committees is that; ^ 

• In order to achieve the primary goal - reforming welfare - you must invest 
in child care. Families cannot work and protect their children without it. 

• In order to achieve the secondary goal - streamlining federal child care 
funding ~ consolidation must build upon what works. 

Throughout my testimony today. I would like to share with you the child care experiences 
of several families, and the experiences of many states struggling to help meet families’ need to 
work and care for their children. 

For example, one Wyoming mother, like other mothers who receive help paying for child 
care, shares her delight in having a safe and stimulating place for her children to be cared for and 
supported while she works to keep her family together: 

“In a day care center, there are qualified teachers - not [a] big sister who lets them do 
whatever they want (as long as she is left alone so she can do her own homework, phone 
calls, etc.). I know what values my children are learning — and it’s really neat to 
pick them np and discover what they have learned that day. My day care is 
wonderful. The people who work there counsel me also. They helped me understand the 
learning stages of my infants. They helped me understand the personality differences that 
affect relationships with them and myself. They suggested healthy outlets for frustration. 
They helped me understand how to discipline 

And the frustration and desperation of one Florida mother who wants to be able to work 
and be independent of welfare but cannot find aftbrdable child care also is echoed throughout the 
countr\ . 

A few years ago, Tabitha Brown received welfare money and subsidized day care for her 
daughter. Now the Boca Raton mother is working as a secretary for an agcnc> that 
provides temporary* office help. She makes about $5.75 an hour, not enough to pay the 
minimum weekly day care rate of $70 to $80 dollars. The past few months, her sister 
took care of her three -year -old daughter. Lashanta. But recently, her sister got a new job 
and can no longer help, Ms. Broun called a half-dozen day care centers, pleading for 
some help. “There s no subsidized day care out there for me,*' she says. "I’m trying 
desperately not to go back on welfare. But 1 don’t know what’s going to happen." 

Child care is critical to helping parents uork, he independent of welfare, and keep their 
children safe. Federal investments in child care can help both of these mothers and the millions 
of mothers they represent. Unfortunately, there are many, many mothers who cannot access help 
paying for child care. Three-quarters of the states now have thousands of parents waiting 
for assistance. I hesc families arc struggling to maintain their independence and need safe and 
secure child care tor their children so that the> can keep their jobs. 
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Current Funding For Child Care Is Sorely Inadequate 

If they arc to succeed, welfare reform proposals must recognize this crisis and address the 
fundamental child care problem in this countr>- — a shortage of resources to ensure the safety and 
well-being of children while their parents work. Cutting already inadequate resources while 
proposing that more mothers go to work or participate in training programs would worsen the 
situation and seriously jeopardize the success of any effort to reform welfare. 

Under current funding levels, our child care system is stretched to the limit. There is a 
tremendous unmet need for child care assistance for working poor families. Thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia report that they have waiting lists for child care assistance for the 
working poor, and these lists are growing. 

• An official in California reported that, "A child can graduate from high school 
before the parent gets off the [waiting] list.” Meanw hile, California is only able 
to serve 14 percent of children eligible for assistance. 

• In GeorgiiL the waiting list increased from over 30.000 to 4 1 ,000 between January 
and December of 1994. 

• According to Texas officials: "The wait can be as long as two years; the people 
added today have very little chance of ever being served.” Texas had over 35,000 
children on the waiting list for child care as of August, 1994. 

• In Illinois, there are approximately 20.000 children currently on a waiting list. At 
this point, the only new families actually getting assistance are protective service 
cases. 

Each one of these hundreds of thousands of families waiting for assistance is struggling 
to earn a living in low-wage jobs and to avoid dependence on welfare. They are working long 
hours in minimum-wage jobs and are trying to do a good job raising their children. 

Bnt paying for child care is a major problem for low-wage working parents — low- 
incom? families who pay for child care are paying a staggering one-<iuartcr_Qf their income 
on this essential service, in contrast to only five percent paid by upper income families, 
according to reoent Censns Bureau estimates. The child care assistance currently available to 
some of these mothers has made the difference between welfare and work by allowing them to 
stay in the workfoice and remain independent. 

Many parents across the country cannot get any help paying for child care or find 
affordable settings, and due to this very real financial burden find themselves being forced onto 
welfare in order to care for their children: 

• When Rhode Island officials interviewed families on the waiting list for child care 
assistance, they found that many mothers were starting to question whether their 
hard work in low- wage jobs paid olT for them or their children. One mother 
wrote: **I had to quit work because I earned less than $200 a week and I had to 
pay $150 for (c, Id care for] my three sons and I did not know why I went to 
work. Now, I am applying for AFDC I would like to be working and be useful, 
rather than sitting here and getting a check that doesn't cover too much of 
anything.** 

And this mother is not an exception - 

• At least one in five familic.s that remain on the waiting li,st in Montgomery 
County, Maryland for a prolonged period end up on welfare, according to a study 
by the Montgomery County Commission on Child Care. 
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Congressional Proposals Sholld Increvse Fi nds For Child Care 
Not Make It Harder for Working Parents To access Affordable Child Care 

It is critical to recognize the child care crisis facing families and states today when 
developing plans for welfare reform and child care consolidation. A lack of adequate resources 



working families are trying to maintain. Consolidation alone will not address this problem. 
Wliile consolidation might result in some administrative savings, the savings are not as much as 
might be anticipated given the number of states that have already combined many of the federal 
child care programs. Furthermore, these savings would only address a small part of the existing 
need, and do little to address the additional needs generated by welfare reform. 

The scarcity of child care dollars and demands of welfare reform have already pushed 
states into the difficult position of devoting more and more child care resources to help families 
get off of welfare, and away from those working families who are struggling to keep their jobs 
and stay independent. 

.A 19Q4 study by the Children's Defense Fund illustrates this graphically: 

• Fifteen states (AK. AZ, AR, C A, CO. FL. HI, IL, MS. MT. NV. NH, NJ, SD, and 
TX) used the Child Care and Development Block Grant (intended to provide help 
to low-income working families) to pay for welfare-related child care because the 
Block grant does not require a state match. Additional states indicated that they 
may need to use Block Grant funds in the future. 

• tleven states (AK, AZ, DC, FL, MD, MN, MS, RI, SC, WA, and WI) took state 
child care funds that were helping working families slay off of welfare, and 
reallocated them to families working to get off of welfare. 

• Twenty-five states including DC reported an increase in the proportion of child 
care slots or dollars going to AFDC families rather than the working poor. 

It makes no sense to force states to make the Solomon-like choice between helping 
families gel off of welfare versus helping families stay off of welfare in the first place. Welfare 
reform will not work unless both groups of families arc helped. Otherwise a revolving door is 
created through which families who are trying to be independent are gradually forced out of the 
labor force and onto welfare - where maybe they can get child care assistance to try to become 
independent again. 

We are very concerned about the likelihood of this happening because current welfare 
reform proposals will exacerbate this already grave situation by: 



To be effective, welfare reform proposals must meet the challenge of helping both the 
families trying to leave welfare and the families who arc only one job away from welfare. It is 



child care assistance to keep their children safe. It is also critical to maintain the guarantee of 
child care assistance for families who have just recently left AFDC and are in a vulnerable 
transitional period. Helping families pav for child care and remain financially viable in the first 
year after they leave welfare is critical to their .successful transition to independence. Most 
families coming off of welfare earn very* low wages, and cannot pay the full cost of child care 
Proposals to eliminate the guarantee of assistance during this key period would likely result in 
forcing more families back on welfare. If mothers with limited resources arc to move off AFDC, 
they mu.st continue to be guaranteed child care assistance. 



ha.s already prevented states from stabilizing the fragile balance that hundreds of thousands of 



Increasing the need for child care assistance as parents move into the workforce 
and into training programs; and 



Simultaneously reducing already inadequate federal dollars which pay for child 
care. 



critical to maintain the guarantee that families who arc working to get off of welfare can have 
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Let me give >ou an example of how effective Frans itional Child Care has been for one 
Illinois mother, and how the lack of working poor child care assistance undercut her successful 
move off of welfare; 

Raising her four children has been difticult tor Tracy Martin. She only receives 
occasional financial help from their father who had been abusive in their relationship. 
Fracy has been forced to leave several jobs because of overwhelming child care costs. 
In 1990. she left her part-time job at the Illinois Secretary of State's office because she 
could not find affordable child care and had no child care assistance. After a year on 
AFDC. she went back to work and received help to pay for child care for her two 
youngest children — this help came trom Transitional Child Care assistance that is 
currently available to all welfare families as they leave welfare for work. Like other low- 
income mothers, Tracy's wages did not increase significantly over the year. As her child 
care assistance was about to run out. she sought other help in paying for child care. But, 
no other help was available. The state child care funds for working poor families were 
depleted. Tracy resigned from her job and returned to AFDC. Tracy started work again 
in 1993 at the Secretary of Slate's Office. After her 12 months of Transitional Child Care 
assistance ran out again, she tried working two jobs, but after six weeks she just could not 
manage two jobs. She returned to AFDC and as soon as she was eligible for Transitional 
Child Care again, found a job as a telephone operator. 

This story illustrates a situation that will be worsened lor many mothers like Tracy if child 
care is not made a priority. Her problem, like that of many other mothers, is not caused by the 
proliferation of federal child care programs, and will not be solved by efforts to consolidate these 
programs. Instead, her problem is directly related to the inadequacy of existing resources. States 
continue to bounce children in and out of child care arrangements although they have the ability 
to continue services. Even state administrators who have successfully brought all the major 
funding streams together and operate them as one program are constantly forced to cut off child 
care assistance for children because of budget limitations. 



Proposals to Consolidate Federal Child Care Ft ndino 
Mist Be Built on What Works 

As funding is consolidated, proposals should build upon what works, I he Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, a bipartisan bill signed just four years ago by President George Bush, 
has been working successfully for children and families since it began, and is the logical 
framework upon which any child care proposals should be developed. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant has not only helped thousands of working 
families pay for child care, it has also helped to: 



The Child Care and Development Block Grant has rccogm/ed the importance of the salety 
and availability of child care through three kev provisions 



Ensuring that providers (other than relative.^) who receive public funds provide 
care that meets basic health and safety protections that arc set by states. This not 
only keeps children safe, but also ensures accountability in that public fund.s 
cannot be used in illegal or unsafe settings; 

Making sure that stales can expand the supply of safe and affordable care Uiat 
helps families work, by devoting some funds to stale efforts to expand supply and 
improve qualitv . I his not (Uily makes sure that child cure is available for families 



Increase the supply of safe, affordable child care options tor families, and 
Improve the safety and quality of child care settings so that children arc safe and 



secure while their parents work 
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who need it, but also means that children are more likely to get the care they need 
to enter school ready to succeed: and 

Ensmng that rates paid for child care subsidies are adequate to make sure that 
fanuhes arc able to choose child care that is sale and helps their children develop. 

States have taken advantage of funds from the Block Grant to make some progress on all 
ot these issues. For example, low rates dramatically limit the choices of child care available to 
lovv-mcome families, ^forc the passage of the Block Grant, it was very common for providers 
to refuse to serve subsidized children, because state subsidies came nowhere close to covering the 
costs of child care, In a 1990 CDF survey, child care administrators in 36 states reported that 
their reimbursement rates or policies made providers unwilling to serve low-income children 
The state of Washington stood out in this arena. A 1 986 survey by the Washington Department 
ot Social and Health Services found that many providers refused to accept subsidized children 
Of those who did, 60 percent limited the number of subsidized children they accepted, typically 
because the rates were too low. Since passage of the Block Grant, 40 states have raised 
reimbursement rates to child care providers in order to improve child care quality and to 
encourage caregivers to serve low-income children. This has helped many families, by making 
sure they had child care options that would help their children learn. 

Other investments in strengthening the quality and building the supply of child care have 
al^ paid off. Child development experts agree that training is one of the most important factors 
affecting the children’s child care experience, in that a caregiver with some training is more likely 
to interact eff^tivcly with children, and be able to cope with the competing demands of working 
With many children, In 1989, before the passage of the Block Grant, nearly half of the states 
either made no attempt to train child care workers or provided only minimal assistance to help 
prov iders who wanted to learn how to better care for children. 

Now, almost every state invests some of its Block Grant funds to expand and 
improve training opportanhies for child care providers. This has had an impuct on untold 
numbers of children around the country, as states have taken creative approaches to reach out to 
caregivers to help them to improve their skills. States have employed a number of exciting 
su-ategies - some, for example, have developed new ways to help caregivers serving children in 
aieas that are particularly hard to reach; 

Children in rural areas in Georgia are getting better quality care now, as the state 
is reaching out to local caregivers by bringing trainers in a van to rural child care 
centers for Saturday seminars and evening classes. 

• Idaho has trained its public health nurses so that they too can help hard-to-reach 
providers. 

Other slates have made innovative uses of other stra egies. such as developing training 
videos, developing intensive training for providers who work with children with special needs, 
and providing basic courses to make sure providers understand the health and safety needs of 
their children. And many states have creatively built upon fragmented existing efforts, using the 
CCDBG funds to coordinate community colleges, vocational schools, and other adult education 
programs to develop a more cost-effective and clTicient approach to training. 



Some Slates have used the funds to make sure that children are in safe child care, by using 
lund.s to make sure that child care programs meet basic state health and safety protections, 

• For example, Teuncssec is a rural state that relics heavily on family child care 
homes to care for children. 7 he state was able to hire more people not only to 
visit these homes to make sure they were keeping children safe, but also to 
provide support and training to isolated family day care providers throughout tlic 
slate. 
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• California developed an innovaiivc approach to ensuring the safety of children in 
informal caregiving situations through Trust line. This effon has made an 
extraordinar>* contribution to protecting children. Trustline's background checks 
on informal caregivers found that 5 percent had criminal records and that 60 
percent ol these involved child abuse convictions. 

In addition to beginning to address the need to improve the quality of care for children 
in man> slates, the Child Care and Development Block Grant has allowed states to take steps to 
* address the inadequate supply of child care, a problem in manv communities around the country: 

A sur%'cy of Illinois AFDC recipients commis.sioned by the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid found that some low-income areas in the stale had little or no licensed 
^ care, and many of the AFDC parents they surveyed reported transportation 

diftlculties in getting their children to and from child care. 

• Numerous studies, including a recent report by the Carnegie Foundation, has found 
that the lack of decent infant and toddler child care is a major problem for 
families in communities across the country', 



Fven a small grant or loan can make a significant difference in helping family child care 
providers purchase the cribs, toys and high-chairs necessary to open their doors to families. 
( hildren all over the United Slates now have access to child care because slates used CCDBG 
funds to expand the supply of child core in areas where the supply was Inadequate. For example. 

Many more children in Ohio and Nebraska now ha\e access to family child care 
homes, because these states used (TDBG funds to provide start-up assistance to 
family child care providers. 

• Similarly, school-age children in Delaware who might have otherwise been caring 
for themselves arc now more likely to have a safe place to go after school, since 
the state invested $200,000 in start-up and expansion funds for school-age child 
care. 

States have undertaken many innovative efforts to address and to improve the quality of 
child care for America's families, and to improve the supply. These efforts have been 
fundamental to the CCDBG’ s success at helping families work. 

If it is to be as effective in helping families work and keeping children safe, any 
consolidation of federal child care funding must maintain the commitment to ensure that children 
whose child care is paid for with federal funds arc in safe and secure child care seUings. If 
Congressional welfare reform efforts are to succeed. Congress must ensure that there will be an 
adequate supply of child care available in local communities so that parents can go to work 
without jeopardizing their children. 

Such cl orts arc essential if parents are to ha\c acce,ss to safe places to keep their children 
And they are more likely to continue it statc.s are ensured that some federal funds are dedicated 
to improving quality and supply building ll tund.s arc not set-aside to ensure that help is 
available to families to find child care that meets their needs, to create new child care 
opportunities in low-income communities, to tram child care providers svi that they have the skills 
they need to work with large groups of young children, and to hire the people needed to ensure 
that programs are safe, many states will be driven to invest limited dollars in subsidies only, 
without ensuring that families are able to choose safe care that will help their children enter 
school ready to succeed. 
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The Assurance of Nutritious Meals for Children in Child Care 
Must Be Maintained 

Lastly, we arc deeply concerned about proposals to dismantle the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program (CACFP), We must maintain a national commitment to ensuring that children 
receive the nutritious meals they need to thrive in their key early learning years, and maintain the 
efficiency involved in a national approach to providing nutritious food to children in child care 
settings. 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) provides this commitment and is a 
critical component of federal support for child care. The snacks and meals it provides not only 
ensure the healthy development of millions of American children, but also helps working parents 
by taking one more worry off of their shoulders and reducing their child care burden. Because 
parents and child care providers arc stretched thin trying to keep children healthy and safe while 
in child care, any proposal that eliminates the assurances provided by CACFP directly threatens 
children's development, places an even greater financial burden on low-and moderate- income 
families, and limits parents ability to work. 

The program provided cssentieil nutritious meals to over two million children in 1994 - 
including an estimated 230,000 in California, 66,000 in Michigan, 63,000 in Florida and 
145,000 in Texas. These arc children who arc better off today because their growing bodies 
received the nutrients they needed for healthy development — allowing them to grow well, to 
learn in child care, and to get ready for school. 

It is alarming that the long-held national commitment to ensuring that young children are 
not hungry during a long day in child care could be wiped cut at the very same time that even 
more low-income children will need these nutritious meals and snacks. 

The CACFP was designed to be a logical companion to the National School Lunch 
Program, in that it is common sense that children who are well fed in their early childhood 
settings will be much more likely to enter school ready to learn. For many of these children, tlic 
child care program they attend is their primary source of food; they spend 10-12 hours each day 
in care and receive most of their meals while there. According to Congress’s Select Panel for 
the Promotion of Child Health, preschool children often receive 75-80 percent of their nutritional 
intake from their child care providers. 

The importance of adequate nutrition for young children cannot be overstated. The recent 
Carnegie Report Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest Children, stresses that 
inadequate nutrition in the first years of life can have devastating consequences, as it can 
seriously interfere with brain development which leads to a range of problems including learning 
disabilities and mental retardation. 

The CACFP has been particularly important to children in family child care settings, as 
it not only ensures their good nutrition, but is also linked to improvements in the quality of care 
that children receive. F<unily child care providers, many of whom arc low-income women, often 
work extremely long hours and arc very isolated from other adults. Many have little training on 
how to work with a group of children. CACFP has made real differences in the lives of 
providers and the children in their programs. It provides a strong incentive to family child care 
providers to become licensed or registered. This not only gives them access to a range of training 
and support activities, but also helps make sure thev leave the underground economy and begin 
to pay taxes. Through umbrella sponsors, familv child care providers also receive two to three 
site visits a year. ITicsc visits are particularly impon;ini. since states with limited resources arc 
providing less ajid less monitoring and support lu lamilv child care providers who care for as 
intui) as twelve children. 

In closing, let me reiterate that good child care and nutrition for young children arc 
c.vu:ntial to achieve two important goals -- reforming welfare so that America works, and 
ensuring that our youngest children enter school rcadv to succeed, ('hildren who enter child care 
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in 1995 will be five in the year 2000. This is the year that President Bush and the nation's 
governors singled out in 1989 as the first year that all children would enter school ready to leam 
It our children are not well-fed and cannot pay attention in their child care settings, they will not 
be able to concentrate or take advantage of the early learning e.xpcricnccs needed to be ready for 
school. If their parents are so desperate that they l forced to place their children in child care 
situations that not only do not prepare their children for school but arc also potentially damaging 
to their development, these children will definitely not be ready to take full advantage of their 
early school years. If parents have no choice but to depend on unreliable child care arrangements 
that often fall through, they will have a hard time keeping their jobs and remaining independent. 
We would urge you to weigh every decision that you make regarding child care against two 
benchmarks; Does the decision help America work? And docs it help our children succeed? 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Blank, 

I would recognize Tina Davis, a student at Montgomery College 
and parent currently receiving child care subsidies, Takoma ParK, 
Md. 

STATEMENT OF TINA DAVIS, STUDENT AT MONTGOMERY 

COLLEGE AND PARENT CURRENTLY RECEIVING CHILD 

CARE SUBSIDY, TAI^OMA PARK, MD. 

Ms. Davis. Before I begin I wish to thank this body of Congress 
for allowing me the honor and privilege of speaking before it. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Could you speak into the microphone? 

Ms. D.\vis. When my first child was bom I was a recipient of Aid 
to Families With Dependent Children. I found a job when he was 
9-month s-old and discontinued receiving AFDC payments. Three 
years later, during my premiancy with my second son, I stopped 
working briefly for medical reasons. When he was born, I went 
back to work. 

In 1984, 1 got married and soon after our first anniversary I de- 
livered another son. My spouse and I made a mutual decision that 
I would stay home until all the children were in school. This proved 
to bo a heavy burden on him and we decided that I would go back 
to work. I did not want to work the rest of my life as a waitress. 

1 worked for places where I could be trained. I found the Far 
Southeast and Chamberlain Career Development Centers. There I 
learned to type and to use computers. I took the Civil Service 
exam, passed it, and was hired by the Federal Government. 

Sadly, our marriage did not work and I was left to raise three 
sons on my own. This task I undertook with love and compassion 
for my sons. I refiised to have them be deprived of their basic 
needs. I found Working Parents Assistance Program. This program 
has been a blessing. 

It is run by people that really care about me and my children. 
They have helped me to receive child support from my son’s father 
and the family service workers have encouraeed me to continue to 
work toward my personal goal of getting a college degree. 

The goals at WPA are the same as mine, to Become totally self- 
sufficient and to receive child support. In order to obtain these 
goals, WPA requires that the parent prove that they are actively 
seeking child support from the absent parent, to prove their in- 
come, and to provide their scliool and registration paperwork. 

WPA also requires that wo go through a recertification process 
every 3 months. A lot of people complain that the rules are hard 
at WPA but I think they are very fair. WPA has a child care advi- 
sory committee that is voluntary. The parents and child care pro- 
viders meet and discuss problems and solutions to problems in the 
child care arena. 

The WPA voucher system of payment for child care, they use 
that payment program. The child care providers are more apt to ac- 
cept this form of payment because they realize that they will be 
paid in a timely manner; that with these vouchers the parents 
have, they can negotiate the price of the child care with the child 
care providers. The parents are able to go to work realizing that 
they have found affordable, licensed, quality child care and that 
this benefits the parents because they do not have to worry about 
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the safety of their children. It benefits their employers because it 
increases their productivity on the job. 

In this program, the child care provider must be licensed. Family 
members are not allowed to be child care providers unless there 
are extenuating circumstance. The parents and the providers sign 
a statement of responsibility which outlines the responsibilities of 
both parties. 

I would be remiss if I did not thank some of my friends who have 
helped me and encouraged me to do better. And they are Ann 
Michel, Nancy Lawrence and Judy Rosenthal. It has taken deter* 
mination and tenacity for me to achieve my goals. My beloved 
mother proved, by doing, that welfare did not have to be a way of 
life. 

In May 1996 I will graduate with an associate’s degree in com- 
puter applications and a certificate of completion in technical writ- 
ing from Montgomery College. The WPA Program and the support 
of my family and friends have been instrumental in helping me to 
achieve my goals. For this I thank them from the bottom of my 
heart. 

With more programs modeled after WPA, we will hear more suc- 
cess stories such as mine and many more people will choose self- 
sufficiency over dependency on welfare. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, Ms. Davis. 

And Debbie Shepard, director, WPA, Department of Family Re- 
sources Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland. And I didn’t 
slight you. Even as the chairman I have a script up here I have 
to follow. So the gentlelady is recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SHEPARD, DIRECTOR, WORKING 

PARENTS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY 

RESOURCES, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ROCKVILLE, MD. 

Ms. Shepard. I apologize, but it is nice to meet you all again. 

I am here this morning to talk about WPA, the Working Parents 
Assistance Program. It is a local program totally funded oy Mont- 
gomery County that provides child care subsidies to working par- 
ents so they are enabled to continue working. WPA goals are to 
promote family independence through economic self-sufficiency. 

I am very proud to testify today about this local county program 
which we believe is a strong example of how local innovation can 
improve services. Our program emphasizes investing in working 
parents, providing them with child care services they need to sta- 
bilize employment, and to move toward self-sufficiency. At the 
same time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of income 
that will help them so they can become self-sufficient. 

Our statistics demonstrate this. Sixty-six percent of our families’ 
need for subsidies decreases every 6 months, which demonstrates 
they are moving toward self-sufficiency. In fiscal year 1994, WPA’s 
families paid over $2 million in taxes and contributed to the local. 
State and Federal economy. 

WPA is innovative in several respects. Eligible families are is- 
sued vouchers and are able to shop for licensed child care. Subsidy 
levels are calculated annually and are based on both the cost of liv- 
ing and the cost of child care in Montgomery Cv nty. We feel both 
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parents are responsible for their children. Therefore, custodial par- 
ents must pursue child sujmort. 

Currently, 89 percent of our parents are pursuing or receiving 
child support at an average of $327 a month. In comparison, in the 
State of Maryland the average per child support received per fam- 
ily is $267. (Jhild support is a vital part of single parents becoming 
economically self-sufficient. 

The Working Parents Assistance Program was designed to meet 
local needs by being flexible and yet recognizi^ both parents are 
responsible for their child’s financial support. Currently, in Mary- 
land, there is a child care crisis. Despite the fact that both the 
State and county invested significant dollars to supplement the 
thousands and millions we are receiving from the Federal Govern- 
ment, there are fewer dollars for working parents. That is because 
the number of AFDC recipients is increasing and the dollars for 
child care subsidies are being used for AFDC lamilies. 

What this has created in Montgomery County is that currently 
we have 1,400 working families on a waiting list, waiting for child 
care subsidies. We do know what is happening to some of these 
families. Their options are to choose unlicensed, unsafe child care, 
to leave very small children alone at home, or to go on welfare. 

One example of this is recently I received a call from a manager 
of a mall in this area. He was calling because a 4-year-old child 
was left on a bench 8 hours a day every day outside a store in his 
mall. The reason why? Mom worked inside that store. What are 
her options, he asked? Her option is welfare, and that is her only 
option right now. 

I would like to take this time to point out the orange self- 
sufficiency booklet which we brought today in which our commis- 
sion analyzed and compared self-sufficiency and welfare. What they 
determined was that the average savings of a WPA family versus 
an AFDC family in Montgomery County is $16,668 a year. That is 
a savings to the taxpayer. This figure does not include what a 
working poor family would be contributing to taxes. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
today with what I believe is one of the truly nrst welfare reform 
programs in the country. If you have any additional questions, 
please feel free to call me. In WPA we firmly believe that parents 
should be taxpayers not tax users. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows. An attachment will be kept in 
the committee files.] 
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DEBORAH SHEPARD TESTIMONY - February 3, 1995 

Good morning. My name is Debbie Shepard and I am the Director 
o£ the Working Parents Assistance Program of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. The Working Parents Assistance Program (WPA) is a 
Montgomery County funded child care program that provides subsidies 
to eligible single and two parent families enabling these parents 
to continue to work. WPA' s goal is to promote family independence 
through economic self-sufficiency. 

We are proud to testify today about our local County program, 
which we believe is a strong example of how local innovation can 
improve services . Our program emphasizes investing in working 
families, providing them with child care services they need to 
stabilize employment and move towards self-sufficiency. At the 
seune time, we empower families to pursue all avenues of income that 
will help them become self-sufficient. Our statistics demonstrate 
the success of our program, i.e. 66% of our families need for 
Bxibsidies decreases every six months proving that they are moving 
toward self-sufficiency. In FY94, WPA families paid over 
$2,000,000 in taxes, adding to the local, state and federal 
economy . 

WPA is innovative in several respects: 

o Eligible families are issued vouchers for child care 

costs . 

o Subsidy levels are calculated annually on bcth the cost 
of living and the cost of child care in Montgomery 
County . 

0 Both parents are responsible for their children and 
therefore, the custodial parents must pursue child 
support. Currently 89% of our parents are pursuing or 
receiving child support at an average of $327 per month. 
As a comparison, the Maryland average child support 
collection is $267 per month. Child support is a vital 
part of s ingle parents becoming economically self- 
sufficient . 

The Working Parents Assistance Program is a local program 
which has been designed to meet local needs by being flexible and 
yet recognizing that both parents are responsible for their 
childrens' financial support. 

Wo have a statewide child care crisis in Maryland. Despite 
the fact that both the state and the county invest significant 
dollars to supplement federal child care help, our programs cannot 
help thousands of children whose parents need child care to work. 
Fewer dollars were available for working poor parents because of 
the increasing numbers of AFDC parents who are entitled to child 
care subsidies. This has created a long wait for help for working 
parents who are eligible for our program. Several years ago, our 
county was able to help each family that asked for help and met our 
guidelines . Now the County haii a waiting list of over 1400 
families. We know that families on our waiting list for child care 
subsidies may be forced to put their children at risk as they 
struggle to work to support themselves. Many use unsafe, 
unlicensed care or leave their small children alone. Recently I 
received a call from a manager of a mall who reported that a four 
year old was left on a bench in front of a store while his mother 
worked eight hours a day. Her only other option was welfare, 
rloaso take the time to review our self-sufficiency booklet which 
talks about the savings of child care subsidies versus welfare. We 
found that the average savings of a WPA family versus an AFDC 
family was $16,668 per year. 

1 appreciate the opportunity to share with you my experience 
with one of the first true welfare reform programs in the country. 
If you have additional questions please feel free to call me at 
301-217-1160. Remember, WPA allows parents to be tax payers not 
tax usero I 

At this time I would like to introduce Tina Davis, a WPA 
parent who also was on welfare, to share her experiences with you 
regarding welfare versus self-sufficiency achieved through child 
care subs idles and child support . 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Ms. Shepherd. 

I would recognize Karen Highsmith, acting director, Division of 
Family Development, New Jersey Department of Human Services, 

Trenton, N.J. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN HIGHSMITH, ACTING DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT, NEW JERSEY 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, TRENTON, N.J. ^ 

Ms. Highsmith. Thank you. I am very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to testify on a subject which is of great importance to New 
Jersey: Child care vouchers. I am particularly Ratified that the 
two committees which have jurisdiction over child care are having ^ 

a joint hearing on this important matter. Your leadership and will- 
ingness to worn together to develop a more consistent, rational and 
effective national child care policy is greatly appreciated. 

The New Jersey Department of Human Services has a long his- 
tory of using vouchers and much information on their success. We 
first began to pilot vouchers in 1982, in a small program funded 
through a grant from the Federal Government. Then, in 1986, dur- 
ing the planning process for our first welfare reform proCTam, 

REACH, we made the decision to institute a major mainframe 
automated voucher system which would generate vouchers, pay 
providers and, at the same time, be linked to the parents’ satisfac- 
tory participation in our welfare program. 

The REACH Program was later changed slightly to incorporate 
the JOBS Program. Then, in 1992, we institute the Family Devel- 
opment JOBS Program under another Federal waiver. Throughout 
this time period, which spans from 1987 to the present, we pro- 
vided voucher child care services to many children. In fact, just 
smee the inception of our Family Development Program in 1992, 
through December 1994, over 84,000 children have utilized child 
care vouchers through this system. 

When funds were made available through title IV-A At-Risk 
Child Care Program and CCDBG, the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great op- 
portunity to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the 
welfare population. We also used the opportunity to design a very 
user friendly PC voucher system for both parents and providers, 
learning from the difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe 
voucher program. We did not build upon the existing mainframe 
voucher structure but used the lessons learned in that system to 
create a new community-basi J child care voucher program which 
we call New Jersey Cares for Kids. 

This program combines the CCDBG 75 percent funds and the 
title IV-A at-risk funds into one program made available to income 
eligible parents at the local county level. The program is operated 
by our local child care resource and referral agencies, which, for 
the most part, are private nonprofits. The child care resource and 
referral agencies through our seamless child care system take child 
care applications, certify them through the use of our new auto- 
mated system, CAREJS, help parents find child care placements 
when needed, review completed vouchers when they have been 
signed by both parents and providers, and cut the checks to pay 
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providers prospectively as long as they submit completed vouchers 
in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers because we believe they 
are the most effective mechanism to empower parents. In fact, the 
voucher program is so popular that we have a waiting list of ap- 
proximately 12,000 children seeking admission into New Jersey 
Cares for Kids, even though the program was only publicized dur- 
ing its initial week of startup. Had we advertised beyond that 
point, we expect that the waiting list would be significantly great- 
er. To date, almost 27,000 children have received services through 
our NJCK Program. 

As you can see, there is a much greater need for subsidized child 
care services in New Jersey than there are funds and resources to 
provide these services. In addition, there are approximately 12,000 
children on waiting lists in our contracted child care programs 
which we provide with social services block grant funds. 

We believe that vouchers empower parents to make their own de- 
cisions and that their choices are not just limited to where they 
live, or in proximity to a school or training pro^am. With vouch- 
ers, parents are free to select the type of care they want for their 
children and to choose a location that meets their unique needs. 
However, we want to point out that vouchers really only work ef- 
fectively if child care is out there to be selected and proper safe- 
guards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a mini- 
mum level of quality. 

We believe that in order to offer parents a true choice in our 
State, we need to maintain our dual system of contracts and vouch- 
ers. ^Tiile we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher 
program to continue to provide access for those parents who for so 
long were denied needed subsidies, we also clearly know that we 
cannot afford to dismantle the center-based contracted slot system 
we have had in place for two decades, because these programs are 
located primarily in our inner cities and our rural areas. 

In our opinion, quality child care choices would not be available 
to parents in these areas if we converted all of our contracts into 
full voucher systems, as some States have done. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. If the gentlelady could wrap up. 

Ms. Highsmith. Yes. We would also like to emphasize that it is 
important to New Jersey that title IV-A guarantee child care for 
participants who need it, in order to require the individual’s par- 
ticipation in the work program or training program, remain in 
place, instead of having the only opportunity for them to be at the 
expense of other low-income working families. We believe that child 
care subsidies are important for the working poor who have man- 
aged to avoid the involvement with the welfare system, and we 
would like to ensure that both opportunities are provided for all 
levels of people participating in our programs. 

I would like to just thank you for the opportunity to share our 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for the con- 
tinuation of voucher programs because they really do meet the 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 

[The prepared statement follows:! 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OP REPBBSBHTATIVES 
CONHITTEB OH ECQHQKIC AND EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 
SUBCOKKXTTBS OH BARX.T CHILDHOOD 
HATS ABO) MEANS COKKITTBB 
SUBCOMXXTTBB ON HUMAN RESOURCES 



TESTIMONY ON NBN JERSEY'S CHILD CARE PROGRAM 



KAREN HI6BSMXTB, ACTING DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY DIVISION OP PAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
Pebruviiry 3, 1995 



I am very pleased to have the opportunity to testify on a topic which 
is of great importance to New Jersey- > child care vouchers. I am 
particularly gratified that the two ccmnittees which have jurisdiction 
over child care are having a joint hearing on this important matter. 
Your leadership and willingness to work together to develop a more 
;:onsi stent. , rational and effective national child care policy is 
greatly appreciated. 

The T'low Jersey Department of Human Services has a long history of 
using vouchers and much information on their success. We first began 
:o pilot vouchers in 1982 in a small program funded through a grant 
from the federal government. 

Then in 1986 during the planning process for our first major welfare 
reform program, REACH, we made the decision to institute a major 
mainframe automated voucher system which could generate vouchers, pay 
pr.>viders and at the same time be linked to the parent's satisfactory 
parr 1 cipat ion in our welfare reform program. 

The REACH progreun was later changed slightly to incorporate the JOBS 
program; then in 1992 we instituted the Family Devel opment /JOBS 
program under another federal waiver. Throughout this time period 
which spans fror^ 3987 to the present, we provided voucher child care 
neivires to many children. In fact, just since the inception of our 
Family I'(.*vel opment Program in 1992 through Dcr€:mber 17‘M over B4,0h< 
Jiave »it 11 i /.ed child care vouchors through tJHn syotcm. 
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When funds were made available through the Title IV-A At-Risk 5ARCC) 
ohiid care program and the Child Care and Development Block Grant 
JCCDBG) , we welcomed this change and viewed it as a great opportunity 
to expand vouchers to a broader community beyond the welfare 
popular ion. 

We also used this opportunity to design a very user- f risndly PC- based 
voucher system for both parents and providers, learning from the 
difficulties we had encountered in our mainframe voucher program. 

We did not build upon the existing mainframe voucher structure, but 
used Che lessons learned in chat system to create a new community- 
based child care voucher progreun which we call New Jersey Cares For 
Kids (NJCK; . 



This program combines the CCDBG lb percent funds with the Title IV-A 
At Risk funds into one program made available to income eligible 
parents at the local county level. The program is operated by our 
local Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (CCR&R) which for the 
most part are private non-profits. 

The CCR&Rs through our seamless child care system: Lake child care 
applications; certify them through the use of a new automated system 
called CARES; help parents find child care placements when needed, 
review completed vouchers which have been signed by both parents and 
providers and cut the checks to pay providers prospectively as long as 
they submit completed vouchers in a timely fashion. 

We have invested so heavily in vouchers, because we believe they are 
the moat effective mechanism to empower parents. In fact, the vouchei 
pKjqram is so popular that we have a waiting li.st of approximately 
wJ.OOU children Boekinej aclmiusion into NJCK, eventhough the program 
was only publicized during its initial week of start up. 

Had we advertised beyond that point, we expert that waiting iiste 
w(»uld be s ign I f I cant ly greater. To date almost 27,000 children have 
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received services through the nJCK program. Aa you can see, there is 
a much greater need for subsidized child care in New Jersey than there 
are funds and/or resources to provide these services. 

In addition, there are approximately 12,000 children on the waiting 
lists for our contracted center slots which we provide with Social 
Services Block Grant (SSBG) funds. 

W- believe vouchers empower parents because they no longer have to be 
denied child care subsidies just because they do not live, work or 
artend school/t ra iiiing in close proximity to one of our contracted 
centers. with vouchers parents are free to select the type of care 
rt.ey want tor their children and to choose a location which meets 
V he : i utii viue needs . 



However, I would like to point out that vouchers really only work 
effectively if the child care is out there to be selected and proper 
safeguards to protect children are in place to ensure at least a 
minimum level ot quality. We believe that in order to offer parents a 
true choice in our state, we need to maintain our dual system of 
• r*nrjcicts and vouchers. 

While we are likely to invest any new funds in our voucher program to 
continue to provide access for those parents who for so long were 
d.Miied nef>ded subsidies, we also clearly know that we cannot afford to 
dismantle the center based contracted slot system we have had in place 
for two decades, because these programs are located primarily in our 
inner cities and in our rural areas. In our opinion quality child 

raie chou'ps would not be available to parents in these? areas il we 
■onven-ea all our contracts into a lull voucher system as some othoi 
slat s ha v e done . 

Kv,.nthmi,,h WU had to work with two dilffroni boIb ot recjulal ionH and 
ioq,iirt.n„.„ts, wo manaqfd to devdjop a syni ttn which rcaUy worko I o. 
lamili-s. However, had the Child Cato ,jnd Development Block Grant and 
the Title IV A At Rink program been combined into one grant with one 
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sec of standards, compliance issues, etc. it would have been much 
easier to design, implement and operate our program. We believe chat 
block grants can be designed to be both comprehensive and user> 
fiiendly tc, the- states. 

'■ur concerns basically relate to the genuine needs of the low income 
families on current waiting lists for our existing child care subsidy 
programs which are not related to the welfare system. Since needs are 
so great in these programs, it is important chat funding to support 
their, net be reduced. A reduction would likely eliminate services to a 
corresponding number of low income working families. 

However, :n welf.\x*e reform, we also must have timely access to 
guaiameed child rare for a partiripant who needs it in order to 
1 ►.•guile that individual's pa rt i c i pa t ion in either a work or training 

pirgiam. I he magnitude of the rioed fcoi subsidised child care in 

gen«iai is widespread among New Jersey's working poor and near-poor 
populations. Yet, we have a strong commitment to help chose on AFDC 
tc extricate themselves from that system at the earliest possible 

r ; . 

In this way the JOBS' child care guarantee can be continued, bur not 
r per ceived as having done s<^j tjJi the backs of the working poor who 
have managed thus fat to avoid involvement with the welfare system. 

Pel.)ie closing my remarks, I would like to take the time to share parr 
'.«t a ietV'^r received from a p>arenl in <:>ur subsidy program. We have 
rei*eived r<.»unil'=‘S9 sirrular letters from those in NJt'K, as well as from 
those whc» have gone through our welfare reform program. This 
p.i!i 1 Mlai j'ltr-j is lr\.m a yeat old single mother: 

"l,«iSt ye«u I appl u.'d f oi your ''hildrare <iss i st .iin'e progiam 
and was acopted. I must say that since then X liavc pml 

.s ’IT." <»} my (inimdal d 1 f f icn 1 1 i "s bai'k into pi'rnprTt i v . Ait 
y n kia w cliiid'Mi" is mnyi important or in fa<d mandat ory tn 
.1 working m«)t hei . It is als<> ifci me) the second most 
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expensive bill I have (rent being the first) . At a time 
when parents are being put in the public eye and in some 
cases arrested for leaving their children alone because they 
can not find affordable child care, I am pleased to say 
Thanks to your program. I do not have that problem because 
my childcare is now affordable. ... This is a fabulous 
program and has been a great help to me (more than words can 
say) . I hope you will continue this program so Chat it 
might help other wor)cing mothers li)ce myself..." 

1 would li)ce to thank you for this opportunity to share our 
experiences in New Jersey and to provide our support for the 
continuation of voucher programs because they really do meet rhe 
unique child care needs of our diverse citizens. 
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Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. And for the new members 
that have come in, we have a 4-minute green light and 1 minute 
gold light, and if the question goes into the gold light, the panelist 
will have 1 minute to wrap up on the red light and then I will 
throw the gavel. We do have another panel after this. 

We thank all of you. 

Ms. Highsmith, I would say we just listened to testimony before 
the Governors, and the State of New Jersey, they brought up an 
interesting statistic. They did a study on records of AFDC. The 
Governor of New Jersey made the statement that when they cross- 
check those on the AFDC in New Jersey, 30 percent of those folks 
were also drawing AFDC from New York and they did not even 
change their Social Security number. And we are trying to elimi- 
nate that type of corruption. 

I only have two questions and then I will go to my friend Mr. 
Kildee, from Michigan. 

Ms. Blank, on the severe needs of the problems that we are talk- 
ing about, broken homes and families, does the Children’s Defense 
Fund try to keep families together; and with what activities? And, 
second, do you promote marriage counseling within the program 
and support reducing taxes to take care of some of these middle- 
class families? 

Ms. Blank. The Children’s Defense Fund has a long history of 
working on helping to keep families together because we believe 
that children are best with their parents in stable families. 

Chairman Cunningham. Do you have any activity that helps, 
such as counseling? 

Ms. Blank. We do not do any counseling. We work with States 
and local communities that do that. Mary Lee Ellen, who is actu- 
ally here and who is an expert in child welfare and family support, 
could talk to you more about that after the hearing. 

Could you repeat your tax question? 

Chainnan Cunningham. Many of us contend that part of the 
problem is that the taxes on the middle class keep people from ac- 
tually having the money to get the child care and to get off welfare 
and those kinds of things. For small businesses, it costs jobs so 
they cannot go to work. The minimum wage is another problem. 

But would you support reducing the tax on the middle class to 
give them more money in their pocket to provide for these kinds 
of things? 

Ms. Blank. Well, it is complicated. Because a lot of parents, the 
parents we talk about, the parents on the waiting lists, most States 
have cut eligibility. Many of those parents have no tax liability. 
This committee was very instrumental in cutting tax liability, I be- 
lieve that it was under Senator Packwood in 1986, and, as a result, 
some of these low income struggling families who cannot pay for 
care do not have tax liability. So cutting taxes will not make a 
huge difference to them. Their earned income credit may go up a 
little. 

They have such tight budgets. Poor families pay an average of 
27 percent of their budget for child care, where otner families pay 
only about 6 percent. 
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We also provide middle-class families help in paying for child 
care already throxigh the dependent care t^ credit, wliich gives 
them a little extra boost, as well. 

Chairman Cunningham. Well, one of the problems we have is 
that when you get a divorce you are handled differently under our 
Tax Codes, and quite often, as we have heard in testimony, some- 
one is thrown into a system, like Ms. Davis, with three children, 
and all of a sudden their tax burden is actually higher than when 
they were married. 

The point is we do not have an incentive for people to get off wel- 
fare, and I think part of that is, first, to provide a Job; second, is 
that when they are working, and they have to pay lor these otner 
extras, transportation, clothing and so on — this gentleman would 
support not taking that portion of AFDC away from them so that 
they can provide tor child care; and, at the same time, I know in 
the military, we have thousands of our petty officers on food 
stamps. It is that bad. 

And those people, the taxes that they pay, the position of this 
chairman is that under WIC, I want to maintain the same nutri- 
tional standards. Head Start works in California, so does WIC. And 
with regard to nutrition, I think if we separate that from what we 
are talking about in the welfare programs, then we will not kill the 
school lunch programs and the school breakfast programs. That is 
the general direction that I know many of us want to go. 

Ms. Blank. I agree with you about nutrition. I hope you recog- 
nize that the Child Care Food Program is the precursor to school 
lunch. If the children do not eat well in child care you are going 
to have to give them a real big lunch. 

Chairman Cunningham. I understand and I thank the 
gentlelady. 

I recognize my good friend from Michigan, Dale Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Helen, a question to you. What efforts do you think 
the States are likely to take if child care programs are consolidated 
at the present level of spending? What efforts do you think they are 
likely to make to ensure that families have help in paying for child 
care and that children receive a decent quality of child care? 

What are your prognostications if that were to take place? 

Ms. Blank. Well, we strongly support consolidation. It makes 
sense to put many of those programs together, but we still think 
the biggest issue is resources. And if they are consolidated at the 
current level, I believe that States are going to have a very hard 
time. 

You just heard about the New Jersey and the Maryland waiting 
lists. I talked about the other waiting^ lists in other States as well. 
Michigan serves a fraction of the children who need help. States 
are under a lot of pressure. There are alarming signals about what 
might happen. 

For example, Michigan had the freedom and flexibility to get 
more Federal money to serve the working poor through the At-Risk 
Program under this commiltee^s jurisdiction for 4Vz years and did 
not use that full amount of, I think it was almost $12 to $13 mil- 
lion until this year. Many States, when we passed Federal legisla- 
tion in 1990, even though there was language that they had to 
maintain their effort, cut oack their State efforts. 
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So it is hard to say. These waiting lists have mushroomed. States 
have not increased their investment as the need has grown over 
the last few years. 

Will they keep children safe? I hope so. The language in the 
block grant which required States to have minimum protection, 
and they were very minimal, all that we are trying to do is to en- 
sure that children are not in dangerous situations, really helped 
^sriv States for family day care providers. In some States, such as 
Soutn Dakota, this involved providers who cared for as many as 12 
children. States were able to put in place simple things like a 
checklist for parents that providers could look at together. 

I think without some essential accountability, given the pres- 
sures, they may be forced to move back. Before the block grant, 
about half the States did not' invest in training for child care pro- 
viders. Training can make a big difference. It can help a family day 
care provider to know that if you do not shake a baby, you may 
not have shaken baby syndrome, which can kill a baby. Very sim- 
ple things. 

But States did not choose to invest the money in training. Now 
they all do. But if they have enormous pressure, with so many fam- 
ilies moving off welfare to work, in an already beleaguered system, 
they wll be tempted to say let us put whatever money there is in 
subsidies, and make those subsidies, to be frank, as cneap as pos- 
sible. This will severely restrict parents’ choice of providers. They 
will say that we cannot afford training, we cannot afford programs 
like resource and referral that helps families find care, let us cut 
back on those protections because we are being swamped. And that 
is why you want to consider when you design a block grant about 
taking some minimum pieces in the current Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant to help ensure that does not happen. 

Mr. Kildee. We do encourage the training of child care workers, 
but the pay for child care workers is very, very low. The people 
working at the National Zoo, that care for the animals out there, 
make far more than people who take care of our children in child 
care. We train somebody, the pay is so low, what is the turnover 
rate in child care? It is very high, I would think. 

Ms. Blank. The turnover rate in child care is over 25 percent. 
And it is an interesting point. My cab ride on the way over here, 
there were five of us in the cab, cost $5.25, which is about what 
a child care worker gets paid in an hour. It is a real problem be- 
cause young children, especially from households with a lot of dis- 
ruption, need the security and continuity of stable care giving. And 
what we have is tremendous discontinuity because workers do not 
stay in child care for very long. 

I once had a mother write to say that Johnny loves his child care 
program, but he gets a little upset every Sunday because he doesn’t 
know who his teacher is going to be on Monday morning. It is a 
big issue. 

Mr. Kiloee. Thank you very much, Helen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. I know when I sit on a 
panel and there is a chairman, I quite often wonder where I am 
in the line, and what I will try to do is to announce an on deck 
position next. 
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I am going to recognize Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. SU k is on 



Mr. Stark. I am out of order in my seating arrangement, Mr. 
Chairman. I would yield to Mr. Miller. 

Chainnan Cunningham. Well, I am going to recognize Mr. 
Greenwood, and I was saying you are on T k next. The minority 
gave me a list of v/ho came when, and that is how I will recognize 
in that order. 

I would recognize Mr. Greenwood from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome panel 
members. There was some discussion today, 1^ I think largely by 
Mr. Levin, but others on the issue of the availability of child care, 
while we are at the same time trying to move AFDC recipients into 
v. orkfare programs or into work. 

I think the assumption was that this was a zero sum game; that 
if you have x number of women who are home with their preschool 
children and you were to move them into the world of work, that 
all of a sudden all of their children become in need of day care, and 
where in the heck are we going to get all those day care providers. 

This is offered not as a concrete proposal but just a thought that 
1 would like some reflection upon. If you have a community with 
20, let’s say, single mothers with an average of 2 preschool children 
at home and the encouragement is at some point after 2 years 
under the bill that they need to be involved in some kind of a 
workfare program, to the extent that at least half of them are capa- 
ble and would pass background checks and could provide day care 
themselves, could become day care workers and so that their 
workfare might involve reporting to the local church or the local 
community center to provide, to be day care workers, child care 
workers, they might bring their 2 children and then also be respon- 
sible to care for the 2 children of one of their neighbors. 

You would have 20 families, 40 children. If 10 of those w'omen, 
as their workfrre program, were child care workers, that would 
free 10 more up to go out and look for private sector employment. 

I say this, advising I am not suggesting out of 20 women 10 will 
be perfectly qualified to do this, but they are in fact mothers or 
they would not be in the program, and we have not taken their 
children away from them, so we are assuming that they are capa- 
ble of providing child care in their own home. Is there some reason 
to believe that that cannot be part of this process? 

Let me ask Dr. Besharov and then Helen Blank. 

Mr. Besharov. Well, there is an underlying point that you are 
making that I would like to emphasize first and then answer your 
specific question. And that is the amount of child care needed in 
a welfare reform regime is infinitely expandable, which is to say it 
will depend on how you write the rules: How much child care you 
require and how expensive you require it will be. 

You can choose to require a Head Start-like program and spend 
$9,000 or $10,000 per child per year, or you can cash out the bene- 
fit, as a number of States nave done, and spend much less than 
that and see no difference in the quality of the care as opposed to 
the child development. So a lot of the cost here depends on what 
you either require the States to do or allow them to do. 
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On the specific point you make, yes, as we look for things to have 
the welfare mothers do, either in their job training or in their pub* 
lie service jobs, child care has to be high on that list. Now, it is 
not going to be easy and it will be complicated to arrange, but 
when you talk to people in the communities about the things those 
mothers might best do — as an entry level job-*child care is always 
high on that list. 

Mr. Greenwood. Ms. Blank. 

Ms. Blank. Yes, it is possible. There are just a couple of notes 
of caution. It does not work for every mother. It is a veiy hard job, 
10, 12 hours a day, real stressful. Imagine being with five 4-year- 
olds that long and not everybody is cut out to be a family child care 
provider. 

The other issue to look for is whether this is a job. If you are 
looking at it as income replacement you run into a few problems, 
not just the low wages, but more — I was working with the Y in 
Philadelphia, and they had done a neat program and trained 27 
women. 

Well, these women depended on the other low-income women in 
their comm^ity to pay them to earn a living. And the voucher pro- 
gram in Philadelphia run by the local management agency was fro- 
zen. The Y didn't know what to do because it had these 27 women 
with no one coming to their doors. 

It is complicated in terms of the viability of family day care as 
income in a community where people do not have a lot to pay for 
day care. But it is reasonable to think about some way of looking 
at this. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you for your comments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank the gentlela^. And at this time 
I will recognize Mr. Stark, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately when the distinguished 
panel was testifying, I was at the Joint Economic Committee find- 
ing out how an increase in the minimum wage would help a great 
number of the people that we are concerned about today. And as 
I did not have the opportunity to hear this distin^ished panel, I 
am just catching up on their written testimony and I woula like to 
yield at this time to Mr. Levin. 

Chairman Cunningham. Mr. Levin is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Let me ask Helen Blank and Dr. 
Besharov to describe the differences between your two positions. 

Mr. BLr^TiAROV. You mean does the CDF agree there should be 
a block grant; that the current system is a mess and that you 
ought to fix it? 

I want to say when you talk to child care providers around this 
country, whether they will say it publicly or not, they would like 
the system fixed. Regardless of whether you put more money in it, 
gentlemen and gentleladies, fix the system. 

Mr. Levin. I think there is agreement the system is not working 
very vvell, but where we go from here, whether there should be a 
provision of Federal resources, whether block granting is tied into 
the end of the entitlement provision or not, what is the line be- 
tween the two of you? 
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Ms. Blank. We may differ on some issues. We support some type 
of child care block grant. There is no reason not to put the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant and some other child care pro- 
grams together. We work with many States and we aCTee that the 
proliferation of programs is one part of the problem, but what the 
State officials across the country tell us their real problem is, and 
we talk to them all the time, that the fundamental problem is what 
I said before, a lack of resources. 

Do you help the mother who has been on and off welfare and yet 
goes back to welfare in order to get Transitional Child Care assist- 
ance and give her more help, or do you give a mother that makes 
$6 an hour, who was on welfare 2 years ago and who is on the 
waiting list in Illinois for help? Some States choose policies which 
result in discontinuity for children not just because of program 
rules. States do not pay a mother when she finishes her training 
and when she looks for a job. Not because they cannot, but because 
it is cheaper for them not to. 

It is absolutely true we should put programs together, but if you 
put them together and do not add resources to this very fragile sys- 
tem, children will suffer. I think it does make sense to retain an 
entitlement as mothers work and they are on welfare because I 
think it will help them work. 

I think it makes sense to maintain a floor for nutrition for chil- 
dren who eat. When you are talking about the years when their 
brain cells develop. We have an efficient Federal system so the food 
companies do not have to make 50 different kinds of fruit cups to 
satisfy national nutrition requirements, they can make 1. Food pro- 
grams work. It makes sense when children are in their key early 
years to ensure they are well fed. 

So I guess we would maintain certain key entitlements, but we 
would put programs together. We think they should have the same 
rules. We think States should have a lot of flexibility, but there 
should be certain key protections when you give out Federal 
money. 

We think child care is primarily State-driven now. The Head 
Start Program is an unusual program with a lot of local flexibility. 
It was passed last year, reauthorized last year with bipartisan sup- 
port, the members of this committee supported it. It helps mothers 
move off welfare. Over 30 percent of the staff are parents of cur- 
rent or former students, and it gives children something unusual, 
so I would not suggest tampering with Head Start at this point in 
time. Many Head Start and child care programs work well to- 
gether. We are actually doing a book on their collaborations. 

Mr. Bksharov. First, at a time when the President is proposing 
slashing domestic spending, the Democratic President, it is a diver- 
sion to talk about putting more money into child care. You can talk 
about it all you want, but I don’t think it will do any good. I am 
an amateur at this. This Congress is not going to increase funding. 
So that is a diversion in this mscussion, in my opinion. 

Second, I think that I am much more worried about the place of 
Head Start in these evolving networks. I am afraid that if vou don’t 
do something to incorporate it in these programs, it will become 
more irrelevant to the provision of child care to children. It com- 
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petes now with public school programs. It looks for kids in many 
communities because the parents want to be someplace else. 

I would disagree about child care feeding. I thinlc most child care 
feeding dollars, not all, are just indirect cash subsidies and ought 
to be treated like any other subsidy — and given to the programs as 
such. 

And finally, I would be very leery about reserved seating, where 
the Federal Government has by all these different block grants 
guaranteed one group 10 seats on this plane; another group, 15 
seats; and so on. Those are decisions the States should make and 
you shouldn’t reserve seats, such as which one is for the working 
poor or for AFDC recipients — ^let the States set those priorities 
within the context of their local needs. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. That is a very good ques- 
tion, Mr. Levin. I like being chairman because I can interject 
things. 

I look at what we are really trying to do. The flexibility I think 
is the big issue. As I have stated, 1 think WIC and Head Start 
work very well in California. What may work for Tomnw Thomp- 
son in Wisconsin may not work for Governor Wilson in California. 
And while we are looking at the different programs, while we have 
366 proCTams in welfare, we have to cut down the ones that are 
not working and cut down the overhead. And from both positions, 
I think you would agree with that. 

We also have an immense responsibility in the block granting 
system of making sure what we put in those block grants isn’t de- 
terring what we are really trying to save. And that is why your tes- 
timony, and everybody’s, is so important to this committee. 

I would recognize Mr. Ensign with Mr. Miller on deck, and then 
Ms. Dunn after that. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Shepard, I have some questions on where the child care is 
able to be, where the States would be able to say that, yes, this 
is approved child care, this is not when they talk about licensed fa- 
cilities. 

Would States in your opinion, in only licensed facilities, be able 
to allow grandparents to provide that child care, churches? Should 
States be able to say no, we need to have a separation of church 
and state, no Federal dollars going to churches and so church child 
care couldn’t be provided? 

Chairman Cunningham. We have a 15-minute vote coming up. 
We will finish this question and adjourn and then return to pioc 
up the panel. 

Ms. Shepard. To answer your question, I am also the adminis- 
trator of child care subsidies so i do have the State program in 
Montgomery County, which does have unlicensed informal care. It 
is very important that we make sure our children are in safe li- 
censed care, so we do need some kind of requirements J^ically. 

Informal care works for parents who are on AFDC or possibly 
work experience part time or in school part time and they do have 
relatives taking care of children in informal arrangements. For that 
kind of situation, it works, I think. But for full-time parents in- 
volved in full-time activities, you really need licensed care. We need 
some guidelines to make sure these children are safe and these 
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E roviders then will be trained. I think that is very, very important 
ecause we want to make sure the children are safe. 

Mr. Ensign. Sometimes people say that we can’t have Federal 
dollars going to churches. Would churches be allowed to provide 
care? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. Actually, churches already have centers in 
them. They also run the centers and they provide care. They do an 
excellent job. So we do have churches that are providing care. 

Mr. Ensign. Ms. Blank, right now we are in a budget crisis with 
mounting national debt and deficit. We only have so many dollars 
to go around. I don’t think that any programs are going to be in- 
creased bv any dramatic means if we are going to be able to protect 
the health of our economy for our children and our grandchildren 
in the future. So we need proposals that can utilize the dollars that 
we are spending now or do it much more efficiently. 

You brought up some suggestions. How do you take those dollars 
now and use them much more efficiently? 

Ms. Blank. I think you have a fundamental problem if you want 
to reform welfare without increases in child care funding. Since you 
are considering so many consolidations as vou look at different 
parts of the government that don’t serve children, maybe you can 
find ways to expand child care. States use child care very effi- 
ciently. They allow families to choose informal care, so they allow 
them to choose arrangements that may not cost as much. 

We are not talking about requiring high standards, only minimal 
protection. With lots of new mothers coming into the work force 
and the kinds of waiting lists States already have, we are con- 
cerned about how our children are going to be cared for. There 
could be a real problem. I think if we could free up more resources, 
it would be cost effective to invest them in child care. 

Mr. Ensign. Let me yield to Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Weldon. My question is a followup. Part of our job is mak- 
ing very tough decisions. If you had to choose between putting dol- 
lars into child care or welfare, would you recommend resources 
going more to child care? 

Ms. Biank. I think you have to protect children, so I am not sure 
I would — I would — that is a hard decision to make. What I would 
do is give the States some flexibility in using their welfare dollars 
to invest some of those dollars in child care so they could make 
that choice, if that makes sense. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Just a quick comment. I am sort of like Congress- 
man Levin. I don’t see a great distinction between the two testi- 
monies here. I realize that, Helen, you might not agree with Doughs 
criticisms of the system. I think we are too quick to suggest that 
the individualized categorical programs aren’t working. 

The fact is, they are working for the identified population of indi- 
viduals receiving child care, but it seems to me that you both ar- 
rive at the notion that the block grants, you would have us build 
on the Child Care Block Grant based on your testimony, that that 
is what is working, but it is a question of resources. But that is 
a political issue. We will struggle for resources whether they are 
block granted or they are not. 
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Ms. Blank. I think we differ. 

Mr. Miller. Your testimony doesn’t say that. Your testimony 
suggests that we ought to build on the community development, 
the Child Care Block Grant. 

Ms. Blank. But we also 

Mr. Miller. It says the question is whether we will have enough 
money or not to meet the waiting list that you characterize. 

Ms. Blank. We support guaranteeing ^e child care assistance 
from others who are receiving AFDC, find we support guaranteeing 
support for that transition as you move into work and ensuring 
that children have adequate nutrition. 

Mr. Miller. That would not necessarily be prohibited in a block 
grant. 

Ms. Blank. But it would be very unlikely to have that guarantee 
with a limited amount of resources in that block grant. If you don’t 
have a pro^am targeted to nutrition, States have told us that they 
would eliminate the nutrition services to children. 

Mr. Miller. They might, but you always at the same time say 
this is essentially a State-driven system. They will put the re- 
sources and the manpower and the effort where they deem it nec- 
essary. 

Ms. Blank. We believe the food program is different and that it 
is an essential Federal commitment to feeding children that is sep- 
arate and should be maintained. 

Mr. Miller. I don’t see that in your testimony, but OK 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Thank you Mr. Miller. 

Ms. Dunn from Washington, 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pursue a general line of questioning that I have 
heard introduced before. Mr. Besharov, you spoke in your opening 
remarks about making Head Start a part of block grants to States. 
I am interested in hearing your thoughts on the Head Start Pro- 
gram. 

The $3 billion that is involved in that program; should that be 
allowed to be redirected by the States, for example, and what can 
you tell us about what we ought to do with the Head Start Pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Besharov. My first advice is, whatever you do, do it very 
carefully, which is to say Head Start is a very popular program and 
in most places it is a very good program. The problem is that we 
have created a program that sits outside the standard operating 
network of most communities. 

Head Start is special because it has a series of social services 
and other supports to the family. But they are reproduced in other 
pro^ams. Whether it is WIC or other programs, those really find 
their analogs in Head Start Programs. We have one set program 
that duplicates everything else. 

What I would suggest is, don’t throw the baby out with the 
bathwater; that is, don’t say there shouldn’t be a Head Start Pro- 
gpram. The States have much to learn from Head Start as we mve 
them this much greater flexibility. I would suggest two possibili- 
ties, but there are others as well. 
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First, you might say to a State, if a State puts more of its own 
money in a Head Start-type proCTam, not more Federal money but 
its own money, it could in fact then take over the operation of the 
State Head Start Program. For example, if a State in effect pur- 
chased Head Start by putting 50 percent more money in, the Gov- 
ernor and the State legislature could work on integrating it within 
the larger child care system. That, it seems to me, makes sense. 

Another approach — and that is what I want to emphasize, there 
are different approaches — would be to say any State that wants to ^ 

apply the Head Start standards, which require comprehensive serv- 
ices, to all of the child care programs that it funds or at least the 
child care center-based programs that it funds, that State might 
also then operate the Head Start Program. i 

These are two attempts that I see as having a reasonable ability 
of both incorporating Head Start within the larger program and yet 
not losing what is best about Head Start. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. English [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

Without another member to pose questions, I appreciate the 
presence of the panel here and I wonder if each of the panelists 
could quickly summarize for this panel in their view the most im- 
portant potential advantages and the most important potential con- 
cerns about moving toward a block granted child care system? 

I know that is an essay question, but if you could tick off the 
point starting with Ms. Davis. 

Ms. Davis. Could you please repeat the question? 

Mr. English. I wonder if you could quickly summarize, and I 
could start ./ith Ms. Shepherd if you prefer, potential advantages 
or concerns, quickly what you think to be the high points if we 
change the design of the Federal child care system to move from 
a patchwork of programs to a block CTant. 

Ms. Shepard. I think the idea of combining programs and then 
putting it into a block grant form is an excellent idea, but the 
downfall is, local jurisdictions like Montgomery County, Md., tradi- 
tionally have not fared well with many of the block gprant pro- 
grams, and that concerns me. Because what is so great about our 
program is that it is flexible and meets local needs. So I would 
want to make sure that localities were really able to access block 
grant moneys so that it would be equal. 

Mr. English. Your main concern would be the access of localities 
to funds? 

Ms. Shepard. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. My main concern would be that if you think of a 
block grant as solving the child care problem, you will end up back 
here 5 years from now with some other big problems. There is 
nothing wrong with consolidating several programs with certain 
safeguards for children, but it won’t fix the resource problem. 

Some type of a block grant is fine, but there has to some re- 
ality testing about what it is going to do given the kind of need 
there is for child care, and that you don’t end basic national com- 
mitments such as ensuring the children are not hun^ when you 
do these block grants. You can do a well-designed child care block 
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grant, but certain basic services for children and safeguards don’t 
necessarily need to be included in a block grant. 

Mr. Besharov. I see the advantages as two. 

First, efficiency, much less time spent learning about the Federal 
rules and manipulating them to provide a basic service. And the 
second advantage is continuity. We have children who are bounced 
between different child care funding streams and often between 
centers. So efficiency and continuity. 

The major drawback I can see is that if the Congress block 
grants this, it can’t hold as many hearings on child care. 

Mr. English. That is also potentially in the advantage column. 

Ms. Highsmith. 

Ms. Highsmith. New Jersey would welcome the flexibility of 
being able to design a child care system within the State to address 
the many needs of the families that require child care. The only 
drawback that we would be cautious of is we wouldn’t want to be 
put in a position where we would have to make decisions that one 
population would not be able to receive the level of services that 
they need over another population that was probably just as needy. 

Mr. English. For each of the panelists. Governors like John 
Engler of Michigan have testified tnat if given sufficient flexibility 
by the Federal Government, he would accept less funding and still 
provide for the welfare needs of the residents of his State. 

Do you disagree and believe that the Federal Government can 
better design, operate and monitor child care programs than the in- 
dividual States, or do you think that flexibility is something that 
will benefit at the local level? 

Dr. Besharov. 

Mr. Besharov. There is no fixed price for a child care program, 
A child care proCTam, if it is provided through Head Start, is very 
expensive. A child care pro^am, if provided through a community- 
based center, is less expensive but still costly. Child care programs 
that are provided in family homes are less expensive, and we know 
that those States that use cash benefits or vouchers for child care 
spend even less per child. This is a long way of sa^ng that if you 
give States flexibility about how they provide child care, they will 
gravitate toward the more efficient systems. 

So I think what we hear the Governors saying, and the child care 
lobbies are very outspoken in their communities, is they are betting 
that with the same dollars or a few less, they can provide at least 
the same amount of child care if not more. It seems to me that 
what they see is a kind of friction in the system; so it is a reason- 
able bet that there will be savings. 

Ms. Blank. I think flexibility is important. I think right now the 
Governors have quite a bit of flexibility on child care. If you go 
from State to State, you see enormous variation. 

I would like to make one clarifying point. They all use vouchers. 
I think that putting some more programs to make it easy to admin- 
ister them makes some sense. I don’t think that the Governors are 
going to have the resources that they need to help families work 
and ensure they stay self-sufficient given the kind of picture most 
of the witnesses have painted today in terms of what the situation 
looks like for families. 
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I also think that whatever the block grant, there should be some 
minimum provisions to ensure that funds are not spent in situa- 
tions that are potentially dangerous for children. There should be 
accountability built in. I do think the States can make basic deci- 
sions and they have for many years. 

Mr. English. Ms. Blank, what about the prospects of using some 
of the block grant money that is actually allocated for other needs 
within the welfare system? For example, I don’t know if you are fa- 
miliar with the leamfare program that exists in Ohio, the LEAP 
Program, but they utilize savings in one end of the system to pro- 
vide child care and transportation services to make the program 
work elsewhere in the system. 

Do you think that that is a potential model also for providing 
better child care services? 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what you are transferring between. I 
know Ohio has limited child care money and they were forced to 
shut down their intake for awhile and they have cut their eligi- 
bility dramatically so families only at poverty level get help. 

Mr. English. I don’t think that was within the LEAP Program. 

Ms. Blank. It wasn’t within LEAP, but it didn’t gpve them 
enough resources to help their Ohio families to adequately deal 
with child care. If a community thinks they have solved the hous- 
ing needs of poor families and want to put it in child care, I guess 
the issue is that in a low-income community, there are so many 
needs, it is hard to imagine with less resources whether you can 
squeeze out of a housing program to fix a child care program. 

Things are tough out there, but I don’t think it is a solution for 
adequate resources. A little extra flexibility might help them ad- 
dress their particular problems and that may make sense. It won’t 
be enough, again, to fix it. 

Ms. Shepard. I agree. I think there just are not enough re- 
sources out there currently, and that is what we continue to strug- 
gle for. I think you heard that when we were talking about the op- 
tion for working parents. There just isn’t enough money in the 
States and counties and the Federal. Their only choice is welfare 
because right now they are entitled to that. 

Mr. English. You like the idea, though, if local flexibility is pro- 
vided and there can be savings achieved at one end of the system, 
that those resources could be transferred to child care? 

Ms. Shepard. I do. Administratively, our local program is very 
cost effective compared to the State program because we can make 
it a very simple system and throughout our States, many of the 
counties are very different. Montgomery County is different than 
some of our rural counties. So if there is more flexibility in the lo- 
cality running it administratively, it saves you a lot of money. So 
I do agree with that. 

Mr. English. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Mr. McCrery will inauire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you for coming and sharing your views and 
your experience. 

Dr. Besharov, let me start with you, a simple question perhaps. 
Do you think we should spend more money from the Federal level 
on child care? 
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Mr. Besharov. As I said, and I think as Mr. Miller said, I think 
that is an issue that is caught up in the larger Federal budgetary 
question. I would like to see more money spent on tax cuts, I would 
like to see more monev spent on the military and so forth. I have 
a long list. I just donx know where you get the money. Someone 
once told me, well, you can tax the people in Moscow. As far as I 
can tell, they don’t have any money anymore either. 

My answer is, I don’t know where ^e money is, so for me it is 
an irrelevant question. I thought Uiat the question that Mr. Eng- 
lish asked was a powerful response to your question which is, if in 
these block grants the States are given some incentive to create 
savings in one area and use them someplace else, that will be a 
major step forward. 

l&ght now Federal funding encourages States to spend and to 
find ways to bring in Federal dollars. Ii you succeed in creating an 
incentive structure that says, here is the money; use it as wisely 
as you can and if you have any left over, use it for other human 
needs, you will have succeeded, I think, far beyond the expectations 
of many of the people in this room and in this country. 

Mr. McCrery. That is a good answer. As with other things, we 
all like to spend more money on some things. Sometimes we just 
can’t so we have to make do with what we have. I think that is 
^ * '“iee, trying to maximize the benefits of 



And it seems to me that the approach that you have suggested 
and that we are exploring — of breaking the strings that go with so 
much of the money that goes down to the States will allow the 
States more flexibility to use Federal dollars in a way that best 
suits their particular population and their particular needs. As 
much as we might think that we in Washin^n are the wisest peo- 
ple in America, we can’t know everything about every locale in the 
United States. As too often happens, we try to fit one shoe on the 
many, many feet around this country and it just doesn’t fit many 
times, most of the time. 

Ms. Blank, I appreciate the work you do. I know that you are 
concerned about child care and making sure that we have adequate 
child care and child care that is up to some standard that we would 
all agree is acceptable. However, hasn’t there been a tremendous 
increase in the last few years in the private sector of available slots 
for child care? 

Ms. Blank. Do you mean — the private sector in terms of support- 
ing child care has actually slackened off some. 

Mr. McCrery. I am talking about the availability of child care 
in the private sector. 

Ms. Blank. The availability of for-profit child care slots or 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Ms. Blank. It depends on what communities you live in. There 
was a study done by the Illinois Department of Public Aid that 
found this tremendous shortage of child care providers in the inner 
city. For-profit providers are an important part of our child care 
market. They provide over 50 percent of the center-based care and 
with the Chila Care and Development Block Grants, many have 
started to serve low-income children. 
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But unfortunately many for-profit providers, if they are starting 
a new program, do better to go into a middle-class community be- 
cause they know that middle-class parents can pay the cost of care. 
When chains locate, they look at what neighborhood makes most 
sense. 

The other thing that would help for-profits is that if they had an 
equal chance of participating in the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. There is some convoluted law that makes it difficult for 
them to receive the support to provide nutrition meals even if they 
serve poor children and that would help them provide more care. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, there are different situations, dif- 
ferent needs, and different localities and we should resist the temp- 
tation to try to impose a solution on every locale. The spaces avail- 
able in child care centers across the Nation have increased from 
about 150,000 in 1965 to over 2 million today. That is a tremen- 
dous increase and it shows that there is a lot of work going on in 
the private sector to try to fill this need that we have in the coun- 
try. 

Chairman Cunningham [presiding]. Thank you. 

The gentlelady from Hawaii, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman, I am very much concerned about this 
whole question of child care and the needs that families face irre- 
spective of whether they have welfare status or whether they are 
part of the working poor in the country. And I think that this is 
one of the issues that has been really neglected in terms of facing 
up to what we say. Our rhetoric simply does not match our actions. 

We talk about the commitment to family and yet in so many 
cases we see that the resources are not there to support the fami- 
lies who are out there working trying to make ends meet, and with- 
out support in terms of child care find themselves moving onto the 
welfare rolls because they simply can’t exist. 

We are now embarking on a new area where we want to do 
something with the welfare system and embrace the whole idea 
that families on welfare must work and that we are going to pro- 
vide training and all the rest of it. The missing ingredient is an 
emphasis on child care which has to go along with any program 
that we devise with respect to welfare families. 

So I am intrigued by both the testimony of Ms. Shepherd and 
Ms. Blank with respect to the situation which has arisen, as I un- 
derstand, from Deborah’s testimony that where several years ago 
your county was able to help each family that asked for help, now 
you have a waiting list of 1,400 families. 

In Ms. Blank’s testimony on page 3, you describe a situation in 
the States, naming 15 States that use the Child Care Block Grant 
which was intended to help low-income families. Now the funds are 
being used for welfare-related child care needs. So if we move to 
the block grant idea, which v/e are discussing, and which is really 
at the forefront of all of the discussions, how do you — what do you 
feel has to be done in terms of formulating the legislation on block 
grants to make sure that there is a fair allocation of funds to both 
the working families that are poor and the families that are strug- 
gling to come out of welfare that we are now putting emphasis on 
in terms of trying to get them job opportunities? 
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Ms. Shepard. I think we need to make sure that we are offering 
incentives to families to come off AFDC and right now that we stop 
offering disincentives to working parents, because that is what is 
happening. Because we are running out of money and the money 
is used for AFDC families, working poor families are opting for 
AFDC. lliat is their only option. Or leave children in unsafe situa- 
tions. 

So when you write the legislation, you need incentives for AFDC 
families and you need to get the disincentives out for the working 
poor. We hear families say I was offered a raise; I couldn’t take it, 
because they are going to lose their child care. So we need to be 
really careful about legislation. 

Ms. Blank. I agree; you could start to do set-asides for different 
populations that would counter your desire to mve the States more 
flexibility to figure out which populations they help. 

I ^ess we could consider guaranteeing child care to all working 
famHies if we think that work pays and it keeps families off wel- 
fare and it helps them pay taxes, and avoid dependence not only 
on welfare but on medical assistonce and housing, whatever, ft 
would be a bargain if the child care legislation guaranteed child 
care to all working poor families whether they were on welfare or 
not that was minimally safe and decent. We might go a long way. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Payne of New Jersey and then Mrs. 
Kennelly. Then we will move to the next panel. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. Thank you very much. I will be brief 

Let me welcome Karen Highsmith from New Jersey, a former 
student of mine when I was a schoolteacher, and I am very proud 
to see a Newark resident struggle and work her way througn col- 
lege and finally become a successful State official . I continually try 
to have a quest for truth. We consider ourselves the truth squad 
in the Congress. 

L^t me tor the record for the Chairman set the record straight 
as it relates to so-called fraud from New Jersey and New York. It 
was alleged at a previous meeting that 30 percent of New Jersey 
residents were collecting welfare in New York. I want to just cor- 
rect it, because we went to the electronic data process system — we 
are on a new information highway, so we can get accurate informa- 
tion. 

Chairman Cunningham. Would the gentleman yield? The Gov- 
ernor from New Jersey said; it is not the whole population. It is 
those that were tested — 30 percent of those tested were drawing 
AFDC from New York, and that was a direct statement from the 
Governor. 

Mr. Payne of New Jersey. I saw the Governor yesterday. She 
didn’t mention that. Let me give you the facts here. I will have it 
submitted for the record. 

Out of 3(h000 families, there were 425 people or 1.42 percent of 
the caseload in Essex County, which has the majority of the case- 
load in the entire State. We even went so far as to compute the 
dollar amount, 0.1429 percent of the dollar amount of what was 
spent on the overall program. 

The only reason I continually harp on this issue is because when 
misinformation is dispensed at an official hearing, it does a big dis- 
service. We know there is fraud and abuse. We find that in all 
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kinds of systems. The override on a plane called a C-17 is about 
twice the amount as the B-2 bomber and there is probably fraud 
and mismanagement in that. 

We had Congresspeople at the bank here that were fooling 
aroimd with checks. A couple went to jail. So we will get the whole 
question about fraud and bad people and wrongdoings straight, but 
I get sick and tied of hearing the whipping boys whipping on people 
who are those who are most in need, those who cannot defend 
themselves and I could see you could be a percentage point off or 
two. 

When I used to test Karen, I used to say a little wrong, OK, but 
not a lot wrong. But 30 percent as opposed to 1.4 percent, there is 
no correlation. I will ask the Governor to give me her quote of 30 
percent of New Jersey welfare recipients— it is physically impos- 
sible. It doesn’t even make sense to repeat it because it is phys- 
ically — we have 7.5 million people in New Jersey. It does not make 
S6nS6. 

I would like to put this in the record and hope that we can get 
it corrected so that we could stop having the misinformation con- 
tinue, because if we are going to make public policy on this infor- 
mation, if you start out wrong, you will never get it right. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman CUNNINGHAM. I would say to the gentleman, Ms. 
Whitman also said because we mentioned the illegal immigration 
problem in California, Arizona, Texas and the border States, she 
said one of the biggest problems in New Jersey was illegal immi- 
gration on AFDC as well as that. 

The gentleman is right; third generation welfare recipients is 
wrong. Time after time relying on the welfare system is wrong and 
that is what we are trying to eliminate. There are people who need 
welfare and we have no problems supporting that, but we want to 
give them incentives to get off and put a timeline of 2 years and 
then they are off. If we do that, there will be a big difference in 
opinion on whether they are going to end up on welfare or not. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I have read the testimony. I want to make sure 
that it is on the record; the current child care block grant has mini- 
mum health and safety standards, I understand, in its present 
form. We are talking about putting 1.5 million children into the 
child care world by the year 2001 with the Personal Responsibility 

I would like Ms. Blank with her experience to reiterate what we 
should be very cautious about in the new block grants, especially 
regarding standards. Are the ones we have in the current system, 
would you find them acceptable or could you tell us where we 
might get some guidance and be careful that these are workable 

standards? ti. i-.l- 

Ms. BIlANK. You know, they actually are workable. I think it is 
absolutely essential that they be maintained, that there be a floor 
given what you talked about, given the fact that so many children 
could be entering child care with scarce resources. 

Mrs. Ki>:nnelly. What we have now, could that be an acceptable 
floor? 
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Ms, Blank. I think it is an acceptable floor. It says no provider 
who is not a relative — we assume that grandparents, aunts and un- 
cles know what they are doing when they care for their young chil- 
dren; that no provider should receive funds unless the facility is 
minimallv healthy and safe, there is some attention paid to train- 
ing and health needs of children including immunizations, States 
should be requiring children not go into group care without being 
immunized, and that parents have the right to drop in at any time. 

You are assuring that the States pay attention to whether the 
provider is capable of caring for CToups of children, that the facility 
has poisonous substances out of reach of children, and that chil- 
dren s health needs are being looked at. 

Of course it would be great to have more detail. These standards 
were worked out through much compromise with the Bush admin- 
istration and Members of both sides and they allow States to take 
different approaches. Wisconsin and Texas have requirements that 
are more con: plica ted than other States, which may just use a 
checklist. Sorae States visit providers, some don’t. 

You could go further and say they must all visit. That needs to 
be worked out in terms of how much direction you have to give to 
States. But the bottom line is, you can’t back on* from the minimal 
accountability that is there because the temptation will be too 
great not to look very carefully as to where these children are. 

Mr. Besharov. I just want to emphasize something that Helen, 
I think, was suggesting. In the last go-around, there was much in- 
terest in even more detailed standards. I think what Helen was 
saying is consistent with my impression, there is no taste out there 
for substantially higher Feaeral standards. 

The ar^ment is whether the ones we have now should be re- 
duced or Kept. There aren’t very many people out there now who 
are saying we desperately need higher Federal standards. We have 
the high watermark of where we are and I think that is 

Ms. Blank. I wouldn’t call them the high watermark. They are 
protections to ensure that children when they are in child care 
don’t put their finger in an open plug and in some States it doesn’t 
work so hot. 

Mr. Besharov. I don’t think that there is a strong feeling that 
the Federal Government should be imposing more standards at 
this stage. 

Mrs. Kennelly. And I think we can agree we certainly shouldn’t 
go lower? 

Mr. Besharov. There are too many details for me to be able to 
answer that question in this forum. 

Chairman Cunningham. I thank the panel. We have a lot of pre- 
conceived ideas and quite often the testimony by panelists in both 
sides of the issue gives us a lot of insight and I want to thank the 
panel members. We will go to the third panel and we thank you 
foT^our testimony. 

Chairman Shaw. I now invite the third and final panel to come 
to the witness table. 

We do have an opening statement from the Human Resources 
Subcommittee of Ways and Means that will be delivered by Mr. 
Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this Rearing, we 
abruptly shiR our attention from proviing 
working parents who want to care for their ® 

orotection to children whose parents abuse or neglect. In child care, 
Republicans want to maximize the aWlity of parents to make their 
own decisions about what is best for the children. 

But in the case of abuse and neglect, so far, from ^ 

trust parents to do best by their chiWn we 

fhnf some oarents cannot even be trusted not to intlict pnysirai 
and psychic blowfon their children. These children are among the 
leastVrtunate membere of 

eratively with State and local officials intend to protect them. 

House Republicans have a long histo^ of concern about abused 
and neglected children. Our proposals have been ® 

nosis that the present system is sick because it s^rsfro^^^ 
diseases— too many cateTOncal programs and too many bederal 

vulneSe Sren ai.^ fteir families, the F^eral Gevemment 
has created a labyrinth of more than 25 oyerlappmg categorical 

programs so complicated that where they 

nied the flexibility they need to spend Federal dollars where they 

To*^teke^ oHrexample, while States tae^FederS 

of the money for services since the early eighties, the Federal uo 

ernment has provided them with open-ended entitleme^ money for 
administration. So as money for administration rose fro’’™ ® little 
over $100 million in the early eiAties to the astounir^ 

$15 billion today. States still tell us they continue to be starved 
for service money. What a surprise. Give bureaucrats an open- 
ended entitlement for administration and they increase spending 

"me policy ie that in our teal to pro- 

tect children we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements 
SO heavy and cumbersome that one witness told ow subcommittee 
last year that social workers spend 80 percent of their time filling 

W^ here a box of regulations for child welfare programs. 
These regulations weigh 18.^ pounds. In the field of child 
tiSr arit^^ in so mlny others, an ounce of prevention may be 
worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the b®*^®*"® 
posed on^both prevention and cure by nearly 20 pounds of regula- 

*^“The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure, but more 
to the pS thTdo not protect the children they were desired 
te oroteS i Ste any of our witnesses today to comment on 
wheSiS they believe the current Federal system of rules on riiild 
protection artually works. Republicans are now proposing, as they 
Save for sevsral years, to directly attack these two flaws. 

Ffrs? we iSd to end more than 20 categorical 
most of the money from these programs into a block grant s^d then 
give States dramatic flexibility in spending the money. States 
think an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, they can 
focis resources on prevention. If States think they can keep trou- 
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bled families together by providing services, they can focus their 
money on services for families. In short, States and localities will 
be free to spend Federal money where they think it will do the 
most good. In the case of child protections, we again plan to i /olu- 
tionize the present system. 

■4. are going to put this box of Federal regulations where 

it belongs, in the dustbin of history. We have eveiy intention of 
® second. We are going to establish a straightforward set 
ot child pptection goals and standards that States and localities 
should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require that States and localities establish 
Citizen review boards that must meet at least twice each year to 
review how each social service department has handled specific in- 
dications of child abuse and .neglect. These boards, by making their 
findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sun- 
dren ^ obscure system of protecting abused and neglected chil- 

Fourth, we are going to collect State and national data to give 
us a clear picture for the first time of how many children are re- 
moved from their families, how long they stay in foster care, and 
families receive services and several other important 
child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems 
With the current welfare system ana about the new proposals we 
are about to send on a legislative journey that we hope will end 
^ ^^^sidential signature sometime this summer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:! 
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Opcniog Rcmtiks by Mr. Ensign 
Joint Hearing on Child Care and Child Welfere 
Febniary 3, 1995 

As we turn now to the child welfare portion of this hearing, we abruptly shift 
our attention from providing govenuneot help to working parents who want good care 
for their children to providing protectkxi to ^Idreo whose parents abuse or neglect 
them. In child care, Rq>ublicans want to maximi/jc the ability of parents to make their 
own decisions about what is best for their children* But in the case of abuse and 
neglect, so far from being able to trust parents to do best by their children, we must 
confront the fact that some parents cannot even be trusted not to inflict physical and 
psychic blows on their childrea These children are among the least fortunate members 
of our society. Republicans, working cooperatively with state and local ofiSdals, 
intend to protect them* 

House Republicans have a long history of concern about abused and neglected 
children. Our proposals have been based on a diagnosis that the present system is sick 
because it suffers from two diseases - too many categorical programs and too many 
federal rules, regulations, and guidelines. 

Consider categorical programs first In its sincere desire to help vulnerable 
children and their troubled families, the federal govenunent has created a labyrinth of 
more than 25 overlapping categorical programs so complicated that states, counties, 
and cities arc denied the flexibility th^ need to spend federal dollars where they will 
do the most good. To take just one example, while states have been in desperate need 
of money for services since the early 1980s, the federal government has provided them 
with open-ended entitlement money for administration. So as money for 
administration rose from a little over $100 million in the early 1980s to the astounding 
sum of $1.5 billion today, states still tell us they continue to be starved for service 
money. What a surprise! Give bureaucrats an open-ended entitlement for 
administration and they increase spending more than ten-fold in a decade. 

The second problem with federal policy is that in our zeal to protect children, 
we have created a blob of bureaucratic requirements so heavy and cumbersome that 
one wimess told our Subcommittee last year that social workers spend 80% of their 
time filling out forms. 

I have here a box of the regulations for child welfare programs. The regulations 
weigh 18.75 pounds. In the field of child protection, as in so many others, an ounce 
of prevention may be worth a pound of cure, but can anyone measure the barriers 
imposed on both prevention and cure by nearly 20 pounds of regulations? 
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The current maze of regulations is a hopeless failure. But more to the point, 
they do not protect the children they were designed to protect. I invite any of our 
witnesses today to comment on whether they believe the current federal system of rules 
on child protection works. 

Republicans are now proposing, as they have for several years, to directly attack 
these two flaws. First, we intend to end more than 20 categorical programs, put most 
of the money from these programs in a block grant, and then give states dramatic 
flexibility in spending the money. If states think an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, they can focus resources on prevention. If states think they can keep 
troubled families together by providing services, they can focus their money on 
services for families. In short, states and localities will be free to spend federal money 
where they think it will do the most good. 

In the case of child protections, we again plan to revolutionize the present 
system. First, we are going to put this box of federal regulations where it belongs - 
in the dustbin of history. We have every intention of ending the federal conceit that 
only Uncle Sam can protect kids. 

Second, we arc going to establish a straightforward set of child protection goals 
and standards that states and localities should strive to meet. 

Third, we are going to require sutes and localities to establish citizen review 
boards that must meet at least twice each year to review how social service 
departments have handled specifle cases of child abuse and neglect. These boards, by 
making their findings and recommendations public, will bring badly needed sunlight to 
the now obscure system of protecting abused and neglected children. 

And fourth, we arc going to collect state and national data to give us a clear 
picture — for the first time — of how many children are removed from their families, 
how long they stay in foster care, how many families receive services, and several 
other important child welfare issues. 

We look forward to hearing today’s testimony about problems w'ith the current 
system and about the new proposals we are about to send on a legislative journey that 
we hope will end with a Presidential signature some time this summer. 




Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

The next panel is made up of Dr. Wade Horn, director of the Na- 
tional Fatherhood Initiative; Dr. Carol Sevan, who is vice president 
for research and public policy at the National Council for Adoption; 
Patrick Murphy, who is public guardian. Cook CovmW, 111.; and 
Ruth Massinga, who is the chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
gram in Seattle, Wash. 

Welcome to all of you. Your prepared statements will be made a 
part of the record and I invite you to proceed as you see fit begin- 
ning with Dr. Horn. 

STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, PHJ)., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE 

Mr. Horn. Good afternoon and thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am 
Wade Horn and I am the director of the National Fatherhood Ini- 
tiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible fa- 
therhood as a national priority. I also served as the former Com- 
missioner for the Administration on Children, Youth and Families 
in the Department of Health and Human Services and was a Presi- 
dential appointee to the National Commission on Children. 

Today child welfare is not just in crisis, it is at a crossroads. We 
have to decide whether we want to continue down the same road 
we are on toward more Federal regulation, more Federal oversight 
and more Federal micromanagement of child welfare or whether we 
want to change direction and allow States much more flexibility to 
confront the challenges that the child welfare system is currently 
experiencing. 

I am here to argue that the most important thing we can do is 
to increase State flexibility so they can address the emerging prob- 
lems that are causing the crisis in child welfare today. Currently 
there are at least two dozen different binding streams in the De- 
partment of Health and Hum^ Services, three more in the De- 
partment of Justice, and one in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, all fvmding different aspects of the child wel- 
^8.1*0 syst0m. 

Why should a State have to negotiate these nearly 30 different 
funding streams in order to develop a single comprehensive seam- 
less ^stem of services to protect ^ildren at risk. In his State of 
the Union Message, the President said that we have to learn that 
there is not a government proCTam for eveiy problem. The current 
^stem is too categorical, too burdensome and too prescriptive on 
State agencies. It results in far too much time and resources being 
diverted to satisfying Federal paperwork requirements and away 
from serving the needs of children. What is needed to improve the 
child welfare system is greater State flexibility and not more spe- 
cialized fvmding streams. 

So I recommend the following: First, that we combine many of 
the various child welfare discretionary and State formula grant 
programs spread out across HHS, Justice, and HUD, and combine 
them with the Independent Living ProCTam and with the title IV- 
E Administrative Costs and Training Programs into one State for- 
mula grant program. 

With these moneys. States and local communities could develop 
this comprehensive and seamless system of services to protect chil- 
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dren, with far less of their time and resources being diverted to ne- 
gotiate this labyrinth of Federal programs. 

I further recommend that title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Pajf^ments and title IV-E Adoption Assistance remain open-ended 
entitlements. Keeping the IV-E Foster Care Maintenance Program 
as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that if circumstances 
change, States will not be unfairly penalized financially if they 
need to put more children in out-of-home care. 

On the other hand, if the States are able to use this more flexible 
funding stream to create good and effective preventative services, 
there may be a decreased need for out-of-home care, thereby caus* 
ing a decrease in spending in title IV-E foster care and saving the 
taxpayers some money. I also think the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance Program should remain an open-ended entitlement in order to 
ensure that no child is denied a loving and permanent home be- 
cause of financial hardship. 

I think that the Federal role under such a system should be to 
foster experimentation in the deliveiy of innovative services, to col- 
lect national data and to provide technical assistance to the States. 
I also recommend that oversight for child welfare services should 
be put much further down in the system, closer to the actual com- 
munities where these children are being served. 

It is impossible for a Federal bureaucrat from often hundreds of 
miles away to know what kinds of resources are available in a 
pven community in order to know whether a particular case plan 
is appropriate for that child or not. I am very pleased to hear that 
one of the things you are considering is the use of volunteer citizen 
foster care review boards to do just that. 

In closing, I think we need to have much more flexibility at the 
State and local level. One of the most effective ways of achieving 
that is through a State block grant approach. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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StaiemcfU by Wade F. Horn, PfuD. 

Director, The National Fatherhood Initiative 

My name is Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. I am the Director of the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible fatherhood as a national 
priority. Formerly, I served as Commissioner for Children, Youth and Families within the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, and was a pre sidential appointee to the 
National Commission on Children. I have also recently been appointed by Health and 

Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala to serve on the Naticmal Commission on Childhood ^ 

Disability. I am very pleased to have been invited here today to discuss the need for child 
welfare reform. 

The child welfare system is in crisis. Data reported through the Voluntary Cooperative 
Information System (VCIS) indicate that more than 445,000 children age 0-18 years were in i 

foster care at the end of FY 1993, a 65% increase since 1983. The cost of foster care under 
Title IV-E of the Social Security Act now exceeds $3 billion annually, nearfy ten times the 
amount expended in FY 1981. We are spending more and more money on child welfare, 
and getting less and less in return. Despite ever increasing money spent on child welfare, 
statistics from the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect indicate that in 1991 there 
were a total of 992,600 substantiated cases of child abuse or neglect, an all time high. 

But the child welfare system is »^t only in crisis, it is also at a crossroads. We must 
decide whether the solution to today’s child welfare crisis is to continue down the road we 
are on toward more federal oversight, more federal regulation, and more federal 
micromanagement of the child welfare system, or to change directions and allow greater state 
flexibility and experimentation. I am here to argue that one of the most important reasons 
why the current system is in crisis is because of too much federal micromanagement of the 
states and too little flexibility at the state and local level. 

Today is not the first time that a crisis in the child welfare system has made reform 
necessary. In the 1970’s, the system was overburdened with an estimated 500,000 children 
in foster care. At that time, few states had adequate systems in place for ensuring quick 
resolution of foster care episodes, through either reunification or placement for adoptiorv 
Some states and local agencies could not even readily determine the location of a child once 
that child was placed in foster care. The result was hundreds of thousands of children in 
"foster care drift," bouncing from one fosler care home to another with no agreed upon long 
term plan or strategy for resolving the concenw facing children in out-of-home care. 

This dire situation changed dramatically with the implementation of the Child Welfare 
Amendments of 1980 (Pl 96-272). This law required stales to implement a number of 
reforms, including a requirement to conduct an inventory of all children in foster care, the 
implementation of a statewide tracking and information system , and the development of a 
case review system with an emphasis on permanency placement. The Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act of 1980 also created title IV-E, thereby linking child welfare services 

available through title IV-B with the AFDC foster care program. < 

States were required by PL 96-272 to self-cenify that certain administrative reforms had 
taken place, and then submit to periodic reviews by the federal government to ensure that 

these reforms, as well as additional protections specified in the law, were in place for ^ 

children in out-of-home care. The incentive for states to comply with the law was the 
inclusion of additional Title IV-B payments if these reforms were implemented and operating 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

The provision in PL 96-272 for on-going system oversight came to be known as Section 427 
reviews. 

The short-term results of the reforms embodied in PL 96-272 were impressive. The 
length of time children spent in foster care was sharply reduced and the total number of 
children in out -of -home care plummeted from over 500,000 in 1977 to approximately 
270,000 in 1983. Since that lime, however, the number of children in foster care has been 
increa.sing, and spending on child welfare has exploded. What happened? 
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During the 1980‘s, two crises greatly challenged the capacity of the child welfare system 
to protect children. First, beginning in the mid- 1980’s, the crack cocaine epidemic 
dramatically changed the type of client being served by the child welfare system. Whereas 
the typical foster care placement in the 1970‘s and early 1980's involved neglect or highly 
episodic, and stress related, abuse, the new crack cocaine cases frequently involved muc!. 
more severe and chronic abuse resulting in longer and repeat stays in foster care. Second, 
the 1980*s saw' an acceleration of the trend toward fatherless households. Given evidence 
that abuse is up to forPf times more likely to occur when the biological father is not living in 
the home‘, the trend toward increasing father absence greatly increased the number of 
children interacting with the child welfare system. 

The federal government should have been in the forefront encouraging states to respond 
innovatively to these new challenges. Instead, the rigidity of PL 96-272 necessitated that 
states spend valuable resources and time trying to negotiate cumbersome rules and 
regulations in order to maximize federal reimbursement under the Title IV-E administrative 
costs program, and to submit to burdensome paper reviews required under Section 427. In 
addition, federal attempts to reform the system have mostly gone in the wrong direction. 
Instead of increasing flexibility and encouraging experimentation, recent reforms have 
actually iacreased the rigidity and categorical nature of federal funding streams. 

A case in point is the relatively recent passage of legislation to provide funds for family 
preservation services. Although some advocates of family preservation services claim that 
out-of-home placement is prevented for as many as 90% of children served, the few 
experimental evaluations of family preservation services to date have not shown substantially 
lower rates of placement in foster care 4-6 months after the temiination of family 
preservation services. In addition, according to Toshio Tatara of the American Public 
Welfare Association, the dramatic increase in children in foster care placements is not due to 
an increase in the rate at which children are entering foster care, but rather to a significant 
decline in the rate at which children are exiting foster care^. Despite the absence of 
empirical evidence attesting to its effectiveness, advocates for family preservation services 
were successful in persuading Congress to legislate a new funding stream which can be 
utilized onlx for family preservation and support services. Consequently, whether or not 
such services are effective or best meet the needs of a particular community, states are now 
required to use a substantial portion of federal funds to provide family preservation service.s. 

This example of a separate funding stream for family preservation and support services is 
only the tip of the iceberg. There are at least two dozen different federal funding streams 
within the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, three others within the U.S. 
Department of Justice, and one within the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, all funding different parts of the child welfare system. Why should a state 
have to negotiate these 28 different funding streams in order to set up a single, 
comprehensive, and seamless sy-tem of child welfare services? Clearly, federal support for 
child welfare services has become far too categorical and inflexible, with the result that states 
must divert precious resources away from serving the needs of children in order to negotiate 
this labyrinth of federal programs and funding mechanisms. 

Another problem with the current system is that the legislatively imposed oversight 
requirements of Section 427 are not working for at least two reasons: 

First, the protections mandated in PL 96-272 are highly subjective and difficult to 
operationalize. For example, one of the case plan requirements is that a child be placed "in 
dose proximity to the parents' home." What does close proximity mean? Does it mean the 



'Martin Daly and Margo I. Wilson, "Child Abase and Other Ri.sks of Not Living With Both 
Parents," Ethohgy and SiKiobiolof(\\ 6 (1987); 197-209. 

tatara, 1’, U.S Child Care Mow Data For FY 9J and Current Trends in the State Child 
Substitute Core Populations, VCIS Rcseanh Notes, no. 9 (Augu.il, 199J) 
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same thing in New York City as in Utah? What if it was not appropriate, in a particular 
case, to place a child in close proximity to his or her parents. What should one do then? 
Lacking clear definitions and unambiguous requirements, states are often forced to "guess" at 
the documentation required to pass a Section 427 review. 

Second, many of the protections under Section 427 are highly dependent upon an 
intimate understanding of the individual case. How would a bureaucrat from Washington. 

D.C. , truly be able to have an opinion as to the "appropriateness of services being provided" 
to a particular family in niral Kansas or urban Hartford? A much more rational and 
defensible system of oversight would be locally-based. for a local reviewer is in a far better 
position to understand local conditions and circumstances than a one or two week visitor 
from Washington. D.C., or from a regional office often hundreds of miles away. Lacking 
this intimate knowledge of local conditions and circumstances, the Section 427 reviews have 
become paper exercises, unable to address ihe complexities and nuances of the individual 
case. 

What is needed to improve the diild welfare system is greater state flexibility, not more 
specialized funding streams. The current system is simply too categorical, burdensome, and 
prescriptive on agencies, resulting in much time and resources being diverted to 
satisfying federal paper requirements and away from serving the needs of children. 

Specifically, 1 teconunend that the various child welfare discretionary and state formula 
grant programs currently administered by HHS. the Department of Justice, and HUD. be 
combined with the Independent Living program and the Title IV-E Administrative Costs and 
Training Programs, to form one state formula block grant program. States and localities 
could then use these funds to build a truly seamless system of comprehensive supports for 
families without having to satisfy the idiosyncratic ami sometimes conflicting requirements of 
dozens of federal programs. The role of the Federal government would be to foster 
experimentation in the delivery of innovative services, collect national data, and provide 
techiucal assistance in evaluating the impact of innovative services. 

I further recommend that the Title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance Payments and 
Adoption Assistance Programs remain open-ended entitlements. Keeping the Title IV-E 
Foster Care Maintenance Payments Program as an open-ended entitlement will ensure that 
states are not unfairly pw^liVed finandally should changing conditions warrant greater use of 
out-of-home care. And should the greater flexibility afforded the states through the block 
grant result in more effective preventative services, federal expenditures on foster care might 
acttially decrease, saving the taxpayer money. Allowing the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to continue as an open-ended entitlement would help to ensure that no diild is 
denied the opportunity of a permanent, loving honat because of financial hardship. 

Finally. 1 recommend that oversight of the child welfare system - excluding fiscal 
accounting and oversight of Title IV-E maintenance payments - be devolved to the States. 
This would mean a transfer of responsibility from the federal government to the States, with 
appropriate assurances that such oversight is indepeiulent of the child welfare agency 
administering the program, for ensuring a well-functioning, comprehensive diild welfare 
system. 

One possibility for ensuring effective state and local oversight of the child welfare system 
is to make greater use of citizen foster care review boards. According to the National 
Association of Foster Care Reviewers, citizen review boards are generally created by state 
statute, staffed by volunteers, and required to make case plan recommendations and maintain 
ongoing oversight of case planning for diildren and families in the public child protection 
system. Because the reviewer is a volunteer with no .vested interest in the child welfare 
system, he or she can instead concentrate on the welfare of children. A recent study in 
Douglas County. Kansas, demonstrated that the use of citizen foster care reviewers resulted 
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in significant reductions in Judicial and administrative delays, speedier implementation of 
permanency plans, and, most dramatically, a significant reduction in time spent in out-of- 
home placement V 

I am not suggesting that the federal government has no role to play in child welfare. 
Indeed, it was largely due to federal efforts that major positive reforms were instituted in the 
early 1980’s. However, emboldened by initial success, the federal government apparently 
came to believe that it was the site oi qU. wisdom, and over the past decade has imposed ever 
increasing and unnecessary burdens on state agencies. It is lime for the federal government 
to get out of the business of micromanaging state child welfare budgets and services. The 
most effective way of accomplishing this is through the use of a state block graii* approach. 

Ln closing, 1 would like to add this cautionary note. It is important that we avoid the 
trap that many in the past have fallen into and conclude that legislative action is the most 
important thing we can do to improve the well-being of children. While greater state 
flexibility will enable local communities to develop better and more efficient child welfare 
services, at the same time we must address the cultural issues which have created the need 
for such services in the f.rst place. 

Chief among these cultural issues is the increasing trend toward fatherlessness. In 1960. 
about 5% of all birOts were out-of-wedlock. That number increased to 1U.V% in 1970, 

18.4% in 1980, and over 30% today. Over the same time period, the divorce rate has nearly 
tripled, so that today over a million children each year find themselves living in a one-parent 
home as a result of separation or divorce. By some estimates, the percentage of children 
bom in the 1990’s who will live a significant portion of their lives in a father absent home is 
upwards of 60 percent^. 

While the link between father absence and welfare dependency is obvious to many 
(indeed. 94% of the AFDC caseload is single parent families^), less widely acknowledged - 
yet equally compelling - is the link between fatherlessness and child abuse. A recent study 
of over 52.000 abuse children revealed that whereas 28 percent of abused children lived with 
both biological parents (vs. 68 percent in the nation as a whole), 44 percent lived with only 
their biological mother (vs. 25 percent nationally), nearly 5 percent lived only with their 
biological father (vs. 3 percent nationally), and almost 18 percent lived in stepfamilies (vs. 9 
percent nationally)^. Simply put, children living apart from both biological parents are at 
substantially higher risk for becoming victims of child abuse and neglect than children living 
with both their mother and their father^. 



^tudy by Mary Ann Jennings. MSW, and Thomas P. McDonald, Ph.D., of the University 
of Kansas School of Social Welfare, as cited in The Review, volume 8, no. 2 (Summer. 1994) 

^Frank F. Furstenberg. Jr., and Andrew J. Cherlin, Divided Families: What Happens to 
Children When Parents Part (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991) 

■'House of Representatives, Committee on Way.s and Means. 1993 Green Book (Wa.shington, 
DC: IJ.S. Government Printing Office. 1993) 

‘Catherine M. Malkin and Michael E. Lamb, "Child Maltreatment: A Tc.\l of 
Sociobiological Theory," Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 25 (1994); 121-130 

'see also: U.S. Dep'jirtmcnt of Health and Human Services. National Center for Health 
Statistics, National Hea’.th Intetxiew Surxey (Hyattsville, MD. 1988: U.S. Department of Justice. 
Office of Juvenile JiLslice and Delinquency Prevention, Child Sexual Abuse Victims and Their 
Treatment, by Be erly Gomes-Schwartz. Jonathan Horowitz and Albert P. Cardarelli 
(Washington. D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1988); Margo I. Wilson and Martin Daly, 
"Risk of Maltreatment of Children Living with Stepparents." in Richard J. Gclles and Jane R. 
Lancaster. Child Abuse and Ncplcci: Biosocial Dimensions (New York: Aldinc dc Gruyter, 
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If we are ever to revene the rising number of children in need of child welfare services, 
we must stem the tide toward faSfaerlcssoess. A block grant approach can be an effective 
mechanism for helping states and local communities set up a single, comprehensive, and 
seamless system of child weUiue services. But even the most efficient block grant program 
will result in little improvement in the well-being of children if we do not simultaneously 
work to change the cuttuie of fatherlessness; for as former HHS Secretary Louis W. Sullivan 
has often said, the best Department of Health and Human Services is a well-functioning 
family, and a well-functioning family includes a father. It is imperative, therefore, that as 
we work toward the implementation of a child welfare block grant, let us also resolve to 
work toward the day when once again, almost every child in America will live with both a 
committed and responsible mother and a committed and responsible father. 



Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CAROL “CASSIE” STATUTO BEVAN, FHJ}^ VICE 

PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH AND PUBUC POUCY, NATIONAL 

COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Ms. Bevan. Thank you. My name is Cassie Statute Bevan. I am 
vice president of the National Council for Adration. Seated behind 
me is Bill Pierce, president of the National Council for Adoption. 
We represent 130 nonprofit agencies across the country. 

Children are dying as a result of the Federal law designed to pro- 
tect them. There is no doubt that there are risks involved with 
block granting child welfare services. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment effort so far at monitoring what the States are doing has 
been a failure. Congressional oversight has been a failure, 

I strongly believe that placing responsibiliW for a child’s death 
on a particular State agency by the citizens or that State will send 
a clearer signal for reform than currently exists. Washing^n offi- 
cials don’t feel the same responsibility for the children who are suf- 
fering, these children who don’t have faces, but the faces of chil- 
dren that Jump out of local newspapers will haunt the townspeople 
into pressing reforms. 

it is clear from reviewing available research that we must pursue 
experimentation with different service approaches. It is my belief 
that this experimentation is best done at the State level, shaped 
and molded by community standards. However, I believe that as 
long as the Federal Government is going to raise the revenue, then 
it has a responsibility to the taxpayers of this country to ensure 
that this money is spent wisely at the State level and that it will 
improve the lives of children. 

The child protection safeguard that should accompany the money 
should include reforms that this Congress has made; for example, 
requiring that State agencies meet tne same licensing and regu- 
latory standards that they establish for private child welfare agen- 
cies, better use of private sector. I have a list of recommendations 
in my written testimony. 

I was concerned this morning about the administration’s testi- 
mony when it called for a “new vision.” However the vision that 
was Drought before this committee was not the “new vision”; it was 
a 14-year-old old vision. What it said, and I will read from the tes- 
timony of Secretary Bane, it said that there existed a “continuum 
of child welfare services, from early prevention to foster care, re- 
unification and adoption.” That concerns me because it is not a con- 
tinuum of services that exists but it is a hierarchy of services. 

Each service has to be tried and failed before you move on to 
what is always viewed as a last resort, long-teiTn care or adoption. 
Adoption is clearly, when you review the research, in the child’s 
best interest. There is no reason why adoption is the last resort in 
terms of providing services. It should be for some children clearly 
the first resort; not the last. Clearly, no new vision currently pre- 
sented before this committee*. 

The child protection system must recognize adoption as a remedy 
in the best interest of children. Financim, social, and legal barriers 
to adoption must be removed to allow more children the benefits 
of adoption. Transracial adoption should be promoted when a same- 
race adoption is not immediately available. Senator Metzenbaum’s 
bill that was passed does not promote transracial adoption. It sends 
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a signal to the States, as long as you play by these rules, go ahead 
and race match. That will keep more kids in foster care, keep more 
kids in limbo. 

^e Interethnic Placement Act that is in the Contract is some- 
thing we support and I hope you pass. The Adoption Assistance Act 
should remain an open-ended entitlement because a subsidy can 
make a difference. I would ar^e for a uniform definition of special 
needs to help potentially eligiole children to receive the same bene- 
fits of adoption. 

detecting children in the foster care system entails promoting 
policies that are consistent with basic child development principles. 
This means allowing children not to grow up in foster care but al- 
lows for expedited adoption procedures ana other permanent ar- 
rangements so that the children will have a place to call home. 

This means developing risk assessment measures that will assist 
in making more meaningful interventions so that more children’s 
lives are not placed on the line deciding how much risk is involved 
in either removing a child or reuniting the child. This does not 
mean having less services, but more service options with more 
flexibility to pursue those options. This means abandoning the 
treatment service hierarchy that exists and that was talked about 
this morning. 

A new paradigm is needed in child welfare, and that is that child 
protection must be the top priority of the system. It is time to 
evaluate family reunification policies on measures of child well- 
being and not on well-intentioned but misguided interpretations of 
the value of the family. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CAROL "CASSIE" STATUTO BEVAN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Chairman Shaw, Chairman Cunningham, and members of the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Su^ommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families, Committee on 
Education and Economic Opporhinities, my name is Carol ’Cassie* Statute 
BevOT and I am the Vice President for Research and Public Polic>- for the 
National Coimcil For Adoption. I am very pleased to be invited here today to 
testify on the need for a new paradigm in the conception and delivery of child 
welfare services in our country. 

The Natioiud Council For Adoption was established in 1980. Today it 
represents 130 private, non-profit agendes across the United States as weU as 
several thousand individual members - those who have been adopted, 
people who have placed children for adoption, adoptive parents, and 
professionals who are concerned about children. We are a non-sectarian and 
non-partisan organization, with our headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 
and formal affiliates in Texas, Pexuisylvania and New Jersey and informal 
state affiliates in many other locations. 

I have been with The National Council For Adoption (NCFA) since 1993, 
after leaving the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families. I 
was re^tly appointed by Congress to serve as a Commissioner on the U.S. 
Commission for Child and Family Welfare. I received my doctorate in child 
development at Columbia University and completed a post-doctoral 
fellowship eX the Bush Program in Child Development and Sodal Policy at 
the University of Michigan. I came to Washington as a Congressional Science 
Fellow under the auspices of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Sodety for Research in Child Development. 

pleased that the 104th Congress, througfi the work of your two 
Subcomimttees, will be examining the current paradigm in child welfare. We 
are convinced that there is a need to reform the current child welfare system 
that fails to protect children. 

I would like you to consider several important issues as they relate to the 
proposed Child Welfare Block Grant: (1) A brief examination of the different 
prevailing beliefs about child welfare, that resulting in the pursuit of varied 
policies; (2) A look at the result of these different policies on children, and: (3) 
A description of some principles and standards that must accompany the flow 
of feder^ money ( in whatever form) to the states. 

Firsi, one should examine the different and prevailing beliefs about child 
welfw ^ have resulted in the pursuit of varied polices. Child welfare 
policies in the I970's viewed sub^tute care for abused and neglected diildren 
as the appropriate public policy response. Foster care was seen as the best way 
to 'save* th^ children and keep them from harm. State public child welfare 
systems were overburdened, with estimates as higji as half a million children 
in out of home care. There were no plans for rehabilitating the family and 
returning ^ child nor plans to pursue termination of parental rights and 
adoption tiius ensuring the child permanence. The result was that hundred 
of thousands of children had no place to call home and bounced from one 
temporary foster home to another. Multiple placements had a deleterious 
effect on children and Congressional attention was focused on what was being 
called 'foster care drift.* 

The Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare A^ of 1980 ( P.L. 96-272) was 
established in response to ti>e problem of foster care drift. The *de- 
institutionaJizalicn* movement that held that children were more likely to 
thrive in settings (so called 'least restrictive environment*) that replicated 
the family led lo policies that pushed for smaller foster care families over 
group homes or larger institutions. But the deepest held conviction of P. L. 
96-2/^ was that children do better with their parents and that these families 
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can be •saved’, they can be ’fixed* by social service intervention. Underlying 
this conviction %vas the belief that the strongest ties that bind children to 
families are biolog;ical ties. Foster care was no longer viewed as an 
appropriate child welfare response that would ’save’ diildien from harm; 
foster care was seen as bod for children. Adoption was viewed as the 
alternative of last resort, when ’reasonable Ports’ to maintain or reunite the 
family failed. 

P.L. 96-272 establidted legal and administrative safeguards for children and 
provided for a contin uum of social service interveiitions designed to prevent 
the unnecessary separation of ddldren from their families, rehalnlitate 
families so fiiat they can get the children bad: and lasfiy, adoption if all else 
fails. While these options theoretically make sense, too often the states have 
interpreted the sodal service continuum in hierarchical terms i.e., eadi 
service has to be provided and proved to fail before the next one can be 
pursued. Thus, much of the focus in child welfare is on the delivery of 
services to the families or so called ’family preservation services’ to the 
exclusion of other service options. 

In OBRA 1993, Congress appropriated $1 billion dollars over five years to 
states for the development of family preservation programs. The Family 
Preservation models (and 1 have knowledge of 14 different approaches) are 
intended to avert the threatened placement and reduce the ri^ of furtlwr 
hann to the child and fomily by the provision of an intensive basket of short 
term services (on average about six weeks). An assumption that is central to 
the Family Preservation paradigm is that all families can be ’fixed’, that deep 
down parents really do love their children and that all parents have the 
capacity for adequate, luavabusive parenting. (Rossi, 19^) This fails to take 
into consideration tte varied capacities and differing resouroes that makes 
individual families uniqiK. But most of all, it fails to take into account the 
differences among families in terms of motivation to change maladaptive 
behavior. 

A major evaluation study of the Families First program in Illinois found that 
the provision of tiiese ’services do not appear to have had a significant effect 
on the likelihood of further harm to children or placement in substitute 
care.’ (Schuerman et. aL, 1994, p. 229) Furthermore, the authors write ’Our 
appro^ here must recognize that there is little evidence that many of the 
programs currently being tried have more than minimal effects.’ 

(Schuerman et.al., 1994^ p. 246) 

Let us turn now to the second issue and ask what are the effects of the 
different placement options on children? A brief overview of the measurable 
developmental outcomes for children who are returned home after foster 
care placement shows that these children score consistently lower on 
measures of health, educational and social growth. (Barth and Berry, 1987) In 
a study by Fanshel and Shinn, children who were returned home failed to test 
as high on IQ scales as those who remained in fcjster care over a five year 
period. (Fanshel and Shinn, 1979) Reidy found no evidence that reunifica- 
tion resulted in any better development^ outcomes for the children in his 
sample. (Reidy, 1977) Lahti, et. al. found that children returned henne did not 
score as high on adjustment measures as did children in out of home 
placements. (Lahti et. al.,1978) 

In Michael Wald's study comparing diildren givtn eer aces in foster care 
with children given services at home, those served at home received worse 
physical care, had lower school attendance and inferior achievement scores. 
(Wald, et. al., 1965) The findings of this study led Wald and his Stanford 
colleagues to conclude: "UnleM interventions significantly improve parental 
functioning, children left at home remain at substantial ri^.* (Wald, et. al., p. 
152) 
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In short, children appear to have the leaift favorable developmental outcomes 
when diey are letuined home. The research on the outcomes for children 
retied home logically should lead policymakers to re-think the priority this 
option Qudntaiiw in the child welfare services hierarchy. Given the severity 
of the problems that torifies in the 90*8 are experiencing, it is perhaps time to 
recognize that some problems are intractable or that at the present time gnriai 
scientists do not know what work to both keep the family together and 
keep the child free horn harm at the same time. 

The telief that foster care is bad for ddldren is central to both the family 
reuiufication and fondly preservation paradigms. In the words of the 
University of Chicago leseaichefs: *As family preservation programs have 
expanded, foster care has become demonized.' (Schuennan et. al., p. 248) It is 
tune to put this notion to rest by examining die research on die effects of 
foster care on children. 

In a review and synthesis of twenty-seven foster care studies conducted over 
the past thirty years McDonald et al. wrote: 'Contrary to current thinking, 
children in foster care for longer times do better than those returned to their 
biological homes after a short time.* (McDonald et. al., 1992) 

Festinger found no differences between the outcomes for her now-adult foster 
care graduates in New York Qty and the general population on most 
characteristios, including arrests, self-esteem and happiness. (Festinger, 1983) 
Jones and Moses, in a large study of former foster care children in West 
Vir^nia, found that young adults who age out of foster care after an average 
of five years in the system have rates of marriage, broken marriages, 
incarceration, parenthood and marital satisfaction that are comparable to the 
general population. Ooeies and Moses, 1984) 

While conclusions should be cautiously drawn from these studies on foster 
care outcomes, it seems evident that policies based on tiie belief that foster 
care is always bad for children, particularly when compared to leaving them 
in die home or reuniting ffiem with maladaptive parents, have little basis in 
research. Foster care can be a good alternative for children who are at risk by 
either remaining or letuming to their biological families. It is time to put to 
rest the m>^ all foster care is bad for children and to expose the myth 
that biological ties are the only real 'ties that bind'. A study of foster care 
children who had been in care at least one year and on average five years 
found that those children were reported by social workers to be more attached 
to their foster homes than to their birth homes. (Fanshel, 1982) 

Foster care was never meant to be a permanent alternative. While foster care 
can provide loving families, it does not offer a child the legal seauity of a 
'forever' family. For diildren, who can not remain with tiielr biological 
family, adoption offers tiie child the ingredients for healthy development — 
secure and loving bonds, stability and continuity. The prevailing assumption 
behind the lack of enthusiasm for the 'adoption option' in child welfare is 
the strong belief that only biologically formed families are 'real'. Adoption is 
often viewed by child welfore professionals os tiie 'last resort'. Too often it 
represents for these professionals a failure of repeated and prolonged 
interventions that have not resulted in family reunification. 

In the classic work by Goldstein, Freud and Solxui entitled 'Beyond the Best 
Interests of the Child', the case is made that children form the ties that bind 
by falling in love with their day-to-day caretakers. Children, we are teminded 
in this work, are Uisalully urtaware of blood ties (until later in their 
development) but very much aware of those who love them, feed them, 
comfort them, etc. (Goldstein, Freud, Solitit, 1979) It is the psychological 
family that needs to be preserved to prevent further harm to the child. It is 
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the creation of attachment bonds, where there are none, that will make a real 
difference in the child's life. The adoption process can establish attachment 
bonds where there were none and can create a psychological family. 

The success of adoption rests, of course, on the subsequent adjustment of the 
child. This adjustment is dependent, in part, on the child's prior history ( of 
abuse, neglect and placement), as well as the child's age at adoption. The 
research on children adopted out of foster care is sparse but it shows that 
adjustment for these children is not traumatic. 

In fact, Brodzinsky, et. al., conclude that the majority of adopted children 
adjust successfully, (Brodzinsky, 1984) In a study of mental health problems, 
Triseliotis and Russell found no differences between older adoptees and the 
general population, (Triseliotis and Russell, 1984) 

In 1989, Search Institute launched a four year study to examine the mental 
healtK well-being, and service needs of adoptive families with adolescents 
who were adopted as infants. This study, the largest adoption study ever, 
found that adoptive families and their teenagers are thriving. The results of 
the study showed the positive impact that adoption had for the youngsters 
sampled. 

When comparing the 'adoption option' to long-term foster care or 
residential care, the outcomes for children in adoption are the more 
compelling, especially in light of its place in the child welfare services 
hierarchy. Qiildren placed in adoptive homes scored better on measures of 
family adjustment and emotional and developmental fimctioning than 
either children returned home or those in long-term foster care (L^ti, 1982), 

In a study that compared educational attainment in adoptive, foster and 
residential placements, adopted children had superior educational 
attaiiunent. It is important to note that in this sample 62% of the adopted 
children were under the age of three years when placed. (Triseliotis and 
RusseU, 1984) 

After reviewing these studies, a picture of adoption emerges that shows the 
psychological, physical and educational benefits to children of adoption. This 
picture should lead to the conclusion that adoption should at least emerge as 
a competing alternative to the family reunification, family preservation, and 
long-term foster care models for more children, in increasingly more 
circumstances. It is important to underscore that this Is not to argue for a 
reduction in treatment services to families in need. Nor is this to say that 
more interventions into families need to be coercive. It is to state that 
adoption as a service to children without loving families does benefit 
children and ought not be overlooked as we search for a new paradigm. 

Qiild protection not family preservation or family reunification must be the 
guiding principle of any child welfare r e f o r m. Protecting children in the 
foster care system enta^ promoting policies that are consistent with basic 
child development principles, including the child's need to grow up in a 
family. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the cunent practice of maintaining children in abusive homes tmtil 
child welfare agencies documented the lack of success at parental 
rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the child. 

The child welfare system is in crisis and it is clear from examining the 
available researdi diat, again in the words of tfie Chicago researdiers, *...we 
must continue to experiment with service .approaches.* (Schuerman et. al., p. 
246) It is my belief that this experimentation is best done at the state level. 
However, I believe that as long as the federal government is going to raise the 
revenue then the federal government has a responsibility to the taxpayers of 
this country to ensure dud the money it sends to die states for child welfare 
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se^cett is spent on child welfare services that will improve the lives of the 
children in its care. To do this the federal government must attach very 
EJtrong principles, standards or mandates to the child welfare moi\ey that it 
sends to the states. 

These standards must allow state flexibility to promote iimovation and 
experimentation with service options but must give sufficient guidance to the 
states to ensure that children will be protected. This flexibility is needed to 
allow judges who are charged with making the determinations in these cases 
to be free from having their 'hands tied* with federal mandates that are the 
standard-K>ption and not tailoied to particular child with a particular family 
history. This flexibility would allow child welfare services to be provided to a 
family based on an assessment of the family's ability to take advantage of the 
chance at rehabilitation and based on the famUy's history of taking care of the 
child. 

There are, no doubt, risks involved in block granting child welfare services. It 
s^ms to me, having observed child welfare for twenty years, that there are no 
simple solutions here. The federal effort at monitoring what the states are 
doing in child welfare seems to everyone to be a failure. With all due respect. 
Congressional oversight made headlines but children continued to die even 
when their miserable lives were known to sodal service agencies. In fact, the 
data on child fatalities shows that 30 to 50% of the children killed by parents 
or caretakers were killed despite being known to child welfare officials who 
either left the child in the home or returned the child to the home following 
the family reunificatian paradigm. (Gelles, 1994) 

1 strongly believe that placing the responsibility for a child’s death on a 
particular state agency by the citizens of that state will send a clearer signal for 
reform than currently exists. Washington officials don't feel the same 
lesponsibility for the children who are suffering — these children who don't 
have faces. But the faces of these children that jump out of local papers will, I 
firmly hope, cause much needed local diange. The words of James Q. 

Wilson, writing about welfare reform in The Wall Street ToumaL make my 
point: ’Any given state goveininent may do no better than Washington, but 
the great variety of the former will make up for the deadening uniformity of 
the latter.' (December 29, 1994) 

The 'federal* strings that i believe ought to be attached to money sent to the 
states for child welfare reform would include rigorous evaluations of the 
variotis state experiments based on child centered outcomes. Measures of 
child well being le., how the child is faring must be at the center of 
evaluations. The evaluations must be child centered and focus on the ability 
of a sped^c family to adequately nurture a specific child or children to 
adulthood rather than on so-called process variables such as attendance at a 
parenting class or a drug rehabilitation program. Qearly, federal grants for 
child services siuUl include regulations requiring states to define performance 
standards and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children. 

The University of Chicago researchers suggested that reform 'begin with an 
expansion of voluntary, community-based services.* (Schuertnan, et. al., p. 
247) I believe that preference should be given to utilizing the resources of the 
private - and especially the voluntary, non-profit, charitable sector -- where 
possible, as both a complement and an alternative to public, government- 
operated child welfare programs. For example, ii' a state-run program has not 
foimd a permanent home ^ a child within a reasonable amount of time, the 
state should be encouraged to 'contract out* that case in order to expedite 
finding the child a permanent home. 

If money is going to the states in the form of a block grant, it behooves the 
federal government to require that state agencies meet the same licensing and 
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regulatory standards that they establish for private child welfare apncies. 

This is one way to improve the qu 2 dity of services that state agencies provide. 
And it reflects this Congress' move to apply the laws it enacts to Congress 
itself. 

States should be required to have laws in place that mirmnize the financial, 
legal, and social barriers to adoption. Moreover, adoption procedures should 
be expedited in the cases of abandoned babies. Abandoned babies should be 
placed in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of parental 
rights proceedings instituted within 30 days. 

The collection of iwtionwide data is essential to assess the status and well- 
being of children (health, education, sexual or physical abuse history, etc.) 
States ought to collect and report data on all children In the foster care system 
and on legalized adoptions, including those arranged privately. This 
mandate to collect information should be funded by the federal government. 

Children in child welfare programs are imder the care of the state. It is critical 
that the state move expediently in making dedsiorrs about the child. Thus, a 
state should be required to hold a dispositional hearing within 90 days after 
custody of a child is taken by the state. 

The research evidence is clear that ’bouncing’ children from one home to 
another results in negative child outcomes. Thus, the state should be 
required to adhere to the principle that for those children who cannot be 
cared for appropriately by their own families, and are not adoptable, a single, 
permanent, alternative placement is the preferred option. 

States need to get the message that flexibility in how to deliver child welfare 
services should not be confused with lack of federal leadership. They should 
not get the message that 'anything goes*. Indeed, states need to be held 
accoimtable for the children entrusted to their care. 

I would urge the Committees with jurisdiction to strongly consider creating a 
new child welfare paradigm. The National Council For Adoption has held 
two invitational meetings that resulted in recommendations for improving 
the child welfare system, which I am attaching to my testimony. We look 
forward to working closely with the Committees as the reforms in child 
welfare are refined. Thank you. 
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TO: Members of Coogress 
FROM: The Undenigiied 

RE: Current Federal Child Wdfare Policies Thai Place ChUdren At Risk of Further Abuse 

Children are dying as result of a federal law designed to keep them from harm. This law» which 
recenUy received a one billion dollar boast, was designed as remedial legislation to end the problem of 
"foster care drift" whereby foster care children were removed from their biological homes and allowed 
to drift from p lac e m e nt to placement within the child weUiue system with no place to call home. 

The federal statute to which we refer is entitled Public Law 96>272, The Adoption AssUtance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980. The intended policy impact of the law, less foster care placement and more 
permanency, is laudable. However, in reality the law as cunenUy practiced leaves many children at risk 
of reabuse and even death. The foct is that a rqxnted thiity to fm^ percent of the children killed by 
parents or caretaken are killed after they have been identified by child welfue agencies and after 
"reasonable efforts* have been made to rehabilitate the abusing parents. 

"Reasonable efforts" to preserve the family in cases of child abuse or neglect have never been defined by 
Congress. In pnetioe this means that there is no one professional in the chain of professionals who are 
charged with handling these cases who feels that s/he can make the determination that enough is 
enough > that the efforts or services or treatments provided to the fiunily have in &ct been reasonable but 
the child is still in danger when in the family’s custody. This grey zone represents a hole more deadly 
than the one that trapped Jessica McClure from Texas. You might recall the little girl who fell into a 
drain pipe and caught the world’s attention? There are thousands of childicn who arc caught in the drain 
pipe of the child welfue system - but Congress is not looking. 

It is time to make child protection the top priority of the child welfare system. Child protection not 
family preservation or family reunification must be the guiding principle. This is not to say that services 
to preserve the family and/or to reunite the family ought not be offered, but to recognize that some 
families can not be nved. The right to parenting exists but this right is lost if the child is severely 
abused or neglected. It is time to acknowledge in our laws and our l^al and sodal services systems that 
parenting is not an absolute right, but carries with it corresponding duties and responsibilities to children 
and to society, and when parents abuse, neglect or abandon their children, these parental rights may be 
lost. In short, it is time to examine the impact of child welfare policies with more emphasis on the risks 
to ihe well-being of children with, perhaps, less emphasis on the rights of maltreating parents. 

Child protection as a doctrine must rq)laoe the doctrine of fiunily .maintenance or family reunification 
because experience has demonstrated that the doctrine of preserving family rights, by the very principles 
it embodies, subordinates the doctrine of child protection. Protecting children in the foster care system, 
entails promoting policies that are consistent with basic child development principles, including the 
child’s need to grow up in a famUy. Policies that adhered to the doctrine of child protection would 
abandon the current practice of maintaining children in abusive homes until child welfare agencies 
documented the lack of success at parental rehabilitation as evidenced by continued battering of the 
child. Similarly, following the child protection paradigm, children would not have to be returned home 
and to be beaten before child welfare agencies seriously consider other options such as long-term foster 
care or adoption, as is the practice today. 

Under the "child protection" paradigm, each service option would be considered on its own merit. In 
fact, the service options tbem^ves would not change. The option of providing services in the home 
while retaining child custody as well as foster care, kinship care or long-term foster care or adoption 
would not be diminished. >Vhat would change is that these services would be provided to the family 
based on an assessment of the family’s ability to take advantage of the chance at rehabilitation and based 
on the family's history of taking care of the child. This flexibility is needed to protect children; it would 
allow judges who are charged with making the determinations in these cases to be free from having their 
"hands tied* with federal mandates that are the standard-option ind not tailored to a particular child with 
a particular family history. 

A doctrine promoting "child protection" in child welfare services would be child-friendly and would 
recognize that success must be based on some measure of child well being. It is time to evaluate family 
reunification policies based on measures of child well-being and not on well-intentioned but misguided 
intenireutions of 'the value of funily'. The meuum muit be chiU-centeied end focui on the ability of 

a specific family to adequately nuiture a specific child or children to adulthood rather than relying on 
adull attendance records at a parenting class or even a drug rehabilitation program. 
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Ic is time to overhaul The Federal Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Aa and to use as the 
ovaarching principle of this Act not family maintenance or family reunification but child protection so 
that "child welfare’ becomes the measure of success. No doubt child protection policies will embrace 
efforts to maintain and reunite families, and rightly so. However, the price for family preservation and 
family reunification ought not come at the expense of the well-being of the children. 
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Recommendations of the 1995 Hershey Conference on Child Welfare: a response to the 
"Contract With Amc rt ca* 

Best Interest of the Child is Phramouiit 

* Children should not be removed involuntarily from their caretakers by reason of poverty, 
(unanimous) 

* While &mily pieservatioo and reuniBcadon are important goals, once abuse and/or neglect 
has been established, inotecticm of the child becomes paramount (26 > yes, 1 • no, 1 - 
abstention) 

* For those children ndio cannot be cared for a p p ropr iately by their own tiunilies, and are 
not adoptable, a s i n g le , pennanent, alternative pigment is the pr e fe rred option. (27 • yes, 

1 > abstention) 

* When children are removed from their family, all efforts should be made to place siblings 
together. (23 • yes, 2 • abstentions) 

* Family preservation services are not always effective at protecting children, (unanimous) 
Procedural Safeguards for Children 

* Adoption procedures should be expedited in the case of abandoned babies. 

Abandoned l^ies should be pl aced in pre>adoptive homes within 10 days, and termination of 
parental rights procee din gs instituted within 30 days. The pre-adoptive parent or the child’s 
attorney shall have authority, in addition to state or private agencies, to petition the court for 
termination of parental rights proceedings, (unanimous) 

* For some children removed from their caretaloers for serious and substantiated child 
abuse, psycho-sodal a ssessm ents, including history, and assessments about the nature and 
severity of substantiated past and current abuse may trigger termination of parental rights 
proceedings. Some abuse and/or history of abuse may trigger termination of parental rights 
proceedings not only for the tar^ child but for siblings in the home, (unanimous) 

* A dispositional hearing shall be held within 90 days after custody of a child is t»kwi by 
the state. (24 • yes, 1 • abstention) 

* A court^approved pennaitency plan must be in place within 18 months for all children who 
enter the child welfare system and are placed out-cf-home, or Federal Financial Participation 
(FFP) will be withdrawn for those children. Courts should be empowered to order a 
permanency plan to be completed within 30 days if there has been no court-approved plan 
within 18 months. (20 • yes, 2 • no, 3 • abstentions) 

Adoption as an Option 

* The child protection system must recc^nize adoption as a rciredy in the best interest of 
children. Financial, sodal, and legal barriers to action should be removed to allow more 
children to receive the ben^ts of adoption. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* No pTQudice against tnnsnctal adoption should be permitted in cases where a same-race 
adoption is not immediately available, (unanimous) 

* To promote adoption, a refundable tax credit for adopting parents of $5, (XX) per adoption 
should be created. (22 - yes, 1 - no, I - abstention) 

Residential Care as an Oprimi 

* Within a full array of services, residential care is a valuable and important component of 
child welfare. (23 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

* Residential children's facilities, often miskbeied *o- 7 hanages,* are not appropriate for 
preschool children. (24 - yes, 1 - abstention) 

State, Federal and Private Sector Role and ResponstbtUUes 

* Foster, adoptive and biological parents, and appropriate individuals within residential 
facilities have the right to know the health status of children in their custody. Therefore, 
where clinically indicated, all newborns as well as children in or entering the out-of-home 
care system or under the jurisdiction of the state child v/elfire system shall be tested for 
HIV. The health care status, including HIV infonnation, along with its implications, shall be 
ihutd with the pucots and appropriate cangiven lo that proper Rcitmeat of the child may 
be pursued. (27 - yes, 1 - abiientlon) 

* The collect of nationwide data is essential to assess the ititus and well-being of 
children (health, education, Kxual or physical abuse history, etc.). States ought to collect 
arul rqxm data on all children in the foster care system and on legalized adoptions, jngluding 
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those arranged privately. This mandate to collect information should be funded by the 
federal government, (unanimous) 

• Federal grants for child services shall include regulations requiring states to define 
performance standards and measurements with an emphasis on outcomes for children, 
(unanimous) 

* States shall meet the same licensing and regulatory standards established for private child 
welfare providers, (unanimous) 

• Preference should be given to utilizing the resources of the private - and especially the 
voluntary, non-profit, cnaritable - sector where available, as an alternative to public, 
government-operated child welfare programs. (24 - yes, 4 - no) 

* The current government welfare system is in crisis. In order to effectively meet the needs 
of children in the 21st century, examination should begin now of the feasibility of privatizing 
the entire system. (20 - yes, 3 - no, 2 - abstentions) 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Bevan. 

Mr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK T. MURPHY, PUBUC GUARDIAN, 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 

Mr. Murphy. I am a lawyer and I have been litigating cases rep- 
resenting abused and neglected children since about 1968 in Cook 
County. I head up an office of 250, including about 135 lawyers and 
50 social workers and investimtors. 

I don’t know whether blocK granting is good or not. I am just a 
lawyer, and I go to court and represent a client. I do know that 
what is working now is not working. And I notice that one person 
who was here before stated we need more resources in the system. 
Let me say, you cannot pour enough resources into this bottomless 
system. 

In Illinois, for instance, between 1983 and 1986 in Chicago, in 
the suburbs, 1 should say, there were 8,000 abused and neglected 
kids in the system. Today there are 34,000. Nationwide, it has gone 
from 262,000 in the same period of time to half a million. Com- 
mentators say it is the drug problem which is causing this and cer- 
tainly 80 percent of the cases we see are drug related. But it is not 
the drug problem that is fueling this. 

If you look at one of our typical cases in any day, you will see 
what is fueling it and that is, a woman who comes in at 22 or 23 
with 4 children by different fathers and no involved dad and she 
becomes depressed and it is a reality-based depression, and she 
turns to drugs, and you and I would turn to drugs in the same situ- 
ation. It is reasonable that she turns to drugs. It is like going to 
Vermont or the shore, except she doesn’t have the resources. 

Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and becomes the 
abuser of her and her children, and she abandons the kids and 
leaves them alone and they come into the system. It is too late for 
this woman. She recognizes her life is over. The situation here — 
what bothered me today is an acceptance of the status quo. We are 
talking about more resources for child care. 

Why aren’t we talking about doing away with the status quo? 
Why aren’t we talking about it doesnx make sense to provide serv- 
ices for someone who is having kids when she should be studying 
Chaucer and pla 3 ring volleyball and going to the local sweetshop. It 
doesn’t make any sense. 

Does it make sense that we have this underclass out there which 
is wallowing in misery? My clients are all members of the 
underclass, and the hardest part of my job is to walk into court and 
see kids the same age as mine, 9 and 12, who have the same poten- 
tial as my kids and I know we are sending their lives down the 
drain because we don’t care about them. 

The left and right are equally to blame. The right fears the 
underclass because they are racially different and the left patron- 
izes them, which is another form of racism. We do not hold them 
up to the same excellence. 

Wliy are we saying — when it comes to welfare, I believe we 
should cut off all welfare for kids under 18. We should send the 
same message to a 16-year-old inner-city girl that we want our own 
children to accept, and that is we expect the same of you as we do 
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of inner-city African-American athletes. We want them to do the 40 
in 4.1 seconds or something, why don’t we want a 12-year-old girl 
or a 14-year-old girl to finish school, to learn biology, and to learn 
math, and to get out and get a job. 

Job training for a 22-year-old kid with five kids and no involved 
father makes no sense. What will we teach them to do; flip ham- 
burgers? We are teaching kids with 120 IQs to do menial jobs. Job 
training should come in high school. 

And if I sound frustrated, it is because I have been representing 
these kids. The generations are 15 years apart. And to see what 
goes on, go to the criminal court building at any major town. Go 
to the juvenile court in any major town. Go to tne prisons, where 
it is loaded with African-American underclass people. We are not 
talking middle class, we are not talking poor, we are not talking 
wealthy, we are talking underclass. And the major crisis facing this 
Nation today, because we see it in court every day, and that is the 
underclass. 

You know, Churchill said something about, in the battle of Brit- 
ain, we will fight them in the fields and so on and so forth, -^d 
we have developed programs which say we do not demand anything 
of you. We will patronize. We will give you a few nickels and dimes, 
instead of saying we are going to demand excellence of you, and it 
is going to be a tough love situation. Because I don’t care if you 
double aid, if you aouble welfare, it ain’t going to make a dif- 
ference. 

So I think it is about time to demand excellence. The only way 
people can get out of the situation is work their butts off, and I 
think that is the message that has to go out from here. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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SUB COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES-FEBRUARY 3, 1995 



The issue about which t am to testify is whether the federal 
government should blockgrant some, or even most, child welfare funds to 
the states. And let me get right to the point. I don't know. 

I am msrely a lawyer who since 1 968 has represented abused and 
neglected children, and at times their parents. Originally I did so as a young 
legal services lawyer operating out of a store front on Chicago's west side. 
Later, and on a more format basis, I have done so as Public Guardian of Cook 
County where I supervise a staff of 250 including about 135 lawyers and 50 
social workers and investigators we act as lawyers for the 34,000 abused 
and neglected children in Cook County. 

In the sixties and early seventies most of my clients were white. The 
majority were abandoned by their parents. Many were victims of 
intellectually and emotionally marginal parents unable to deal with the 
pressures of extreme poverty: A few suffered from physical or sexual abuse. 

Most kids whose parents could not deal with the pressures of poverty 
caused many of us to lobby for changes in the taw to make it easier to put 
dollars into a neglectful family rather than to take the child out of the home. 
On two occasions I testified before congressional committees and later wrote 
a book. Our Kindly Parent, the State , in which I urged family preservation 
programs. 

When I left legal services in the mid seventies I was more or less 
removed from the child welfare and juvenile justice systems for several 
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years. When 1 returned full time in the mid eighties I found a different world. 
An overwhelming majority of abused and neglected kids are African 
American. But these kids are not middle class, working class or even poor. 
They are underclass which in our large cities, for reasons dating back to 
slavery and segregation, is African American. Slavery and segregation are 
relics but programs people like myself lobbied for and which we thought 
would alleviate the misery of the urban poor have not worked. Moreover, 
from what we see in court every day much evidence suggests that many of 
the programs we pushed for ended up hurting those we tried to help. 

The Adoption Assistance Act was one of those ideas. I cannot tell you 
whether or not it has worked. But I can tell you things are much worse in 
the child welfare and juvenile justice systems them in 1980. For instance in 
1 987 for the third consecutive year we had about 8,000 kids In custody in 
Cook County. Today there s^e 34,000. Nationally these statistics are 
equally alarming. In 1986 there were about 262,000 abused and neglected 
kids in substitute care. Today, about a half a million. 

Some crises facing the Juvenile Justice System requiring examination 
are: 

1 . GROWTH AND OSSIFICATION OF THE UNDERCLASS: When 
trying to explain the explosion of violence and crime in our inner cities and 
the numbers of abused and neglected children pouring into our child welfare 
systems many commentators point to the drug crises. Indeed, about eighty 
percent of Cook County's abuse and neglect cases are directly or indirectly 
related to drug abuse. Lav^yers and social workers in New York and Los 
Angeles tell me that their statistics are about the same or greater. 

But, in my judgment, drugs do not fuel the abuse, neglect or even the 
violence. Rather reality based depression triggers the drug abuse. 

Take the typical '"^e we see at the Juvenile Court on a daily basis. 

The mom is in her early twenties with four or five kids by different fathers 
none of whom are involved with the kid(s). She had her first kid when she 
should have been study Chaucer, playing volleyball and flirting with guys at 
the local sweet shop. She wakes up at twenty-two with too many children, 
no education, no future and children whose futures are suspect. Consciously 
or unconsciously she realizes her life is over-and perhaps the lives of her 
children as well. She turns to drugs as a reasonable alternative to a trip to 
Vermont, the shore or Europe. If you or I were in her situation we would do 
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the same or worse. Her drug supplier becomes her paramour and ultimately 
the abuser of both her and her children. She neglects her children and often 
abandons them for hours, days and even weeks until family and/or neighbors 
step in and the kids get referred to the juvenile court. 

Perhaps the ultimate example of this was the Keystone case which 
happened in Chicago just a year ago. In that case, Chicago coppers 
investigating drug allegations stumblad across nineteen kids living in a hovel 
with their five moms who were taking in approximately $6500 a month in 
welfare and other benefits for the children. Most of the money was going 
out the door into the hands of drug pushers. Ultimately, we discovered that 
these five mothers had twenty three children by seventeen fathers, none of 
whom was a dad to his kid. 

And this is the real issue in most abuse and neglect cases. Most 
teenage moms do try and many succeed against all odds. It is the father 
who walks away at procreation that we must focus on. In April 1 994 the 
New York Times ran a two page spread on 26 children charged with 
homicide. One sentence was repeated in 22 of the stories. "No father." 
Every one has a father. The article really meant to say there was "no dad." 

Most of the cases we see in Juvenile Court involve the underclass. 
Because in our major cities the underclass is primarily African American, the 
majority of our abused child clients are black. The problem is not racial, but 
neither is it economic. It is cultural. A culture of welfare dependent 
individuals recycle their welfare dependency and misery to a new generation 
every 1 5 years or so, and that population, for reasons dating back to slavery 
and segregation, is primarily African American. If we do not stop now, 
examine the problem and, as a society, try to do something about it, it will 
explode to haunt the rest of us and our children for generations to come. 
Worse, we as a society are flushing the lives of many potentially talented 
human beings right down the toilet. But forget the talented human beings, 
why should a decent society shove aside innocent children, talented or 
otherwise, because they come from a certain background? 

The underclass was not created by welfare, but today it is sustained 
by a welfare system that encourages dependency. The problems of the 
underclass are exacerbated by the flight of companies to underdeveloped 
countries. To succeed today, you need at least a high school diploma and 
probably more. Children having children do not finish their high school 
education. People of the underclass do not have the high school education 
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plus more. The Right ignores the plight of the underclass and the Left 

patronizes it. Marion Wright Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund, who 

knows better, wrote in Parade Magazine on Mother's Day, 1994, "And if it's 

wrong for 1 3-year-old, inner city girls to have babies without benefit of 

marriage, it's wrong for rich celebrities too." The fact is, most single women 

celebrities who are having children are not children, and they have the 

maturity and financial resources to raise a child reasonably well. Thirteen 

year old girls should be doing math, playing volleyball, and working on 

computers, not changing diapers and worrying about their W.I.C. funds, ^ 

AFDC checks and food stamps. 

A New York Times' journalist points out that "while the cost of welfare 
is not small, it is not as large as the passions that surround the issue. ..."^ « 

The cost of AFDC may not be astronomical, but it is devastating in terms of 
spinoffs such as children who ultimately end up in the criminal justice 
system, who are abused and neglected, or who simply live out their lives in 
despair on welfare themselves. To understand the underclass and the 
problems of the underclass, legislators, members of the Administration and 
other politicians should not read boring statistics which can be argued every 
which way. Instead, they should spend a few days, weeks and even months 
in our criminal and juvenile justice courts in any moderately sized city. 

2. A FLAKY SYSTEM: The child welfare system works on the 
premise that there is no such thing as a bad parent. If I had hours I still 
wouid not have time to begin to tell you about the numbers of cases I have 
seen of brutalized children sent home to be brutalized some more, even 
murdered. Recently, Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois 
commissioned a study concerning some problems. After sifting through 
dozens of cases of children beaten and abused by parents only to be sent 
back home, the consultant. Dr. Joy Rogers, concluded, "In no other setting 
in Western Society is the force of law used to return victims to the custody 
of those who have brutalized them." 

Of course DCFS deep sixed the report. 

The New York city comptroller issued a simitar report in December, 

1 994 pointing out that children were spending twice as much time in foster 
care as they did in 1988 because of a "..compulsion by the state to keep 
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returning children to parents who are no longer interested or caring." 
(December 22, 1994 , New York Times, National Education A- 16), 

Family preservation programs permit the state to give to an abusing or 
neglectful parent a housekeeper, intensive social work services, 
psychological counseling, chauffeuring to keep appointments, money and 
rent for new apartments. If you are poor and are doing a decent job of 
raising your children you got no help. But, if you are poor and abuse your 
child, the state might well shower you with services. If you beat up or rape 
the kid down the block you'll end up in the penitentiary but do so to your 
own child, and the state will rush in with a social worker, psychiatrist and 
housekeeper. And I do not exaggerate. Lot mo quote a Chicago Tribune 
article: 

A mother who stood idly by as her boyfriend repeatedly sexually and 
physically abused her three daughters, including one who later died, 
should be flown at taxpayer expense to Florida four times a year to 
visit her two surviving girls, [DCFS officials] are recommending. 



At the trial, testimony showed that [the mother] for years stood idly by 
as her three daughters were beaten and raped by [the boyfriend]. In 
some instances, she had been in the same bed with [the boyfriend] as 
he sexually attacked her daughter, according to the testimony. 

(The daughters were four, six and eight at the time that the youngest one 
was scalded and benten to death by the boyfriend.) 

The Department of Children & Family Services in Illinois contracted 
with the University of Chicago's Chapin Hall to conduct a massive three year 
study of their family preservation program. The study was the largest and 
most comprehensive ever performed on family preservation. The study 
concluded that family preservation did not have any measurable success in 
keeping children out of the foster care system. Chain Hall also reported that 
DCFS officials recognized that the family preservation initiative would lead to 
deaths of children but believed that the successes would outweigh the 
problems. The report pointed out, "It is almost certain that probability of 
child deaths would be higher in a program in which children at risk are left at 
home rather than to be taken into foster care.." 
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After Chain Hail began gathering data on the deaths of the children in 
family preservation Chain Hall reported that "DCFS administrators have 
asked us to suspend the study of child deatns." 

In the best tradition of bureaucracy after the report was given to the 
agency DCFS asked to expand the program. 

3. COUNTERPRODUCTIVE CONFIDENTIALITY LAWS: Child 
welfare is a big business. In Illinois the Department of Children & Family 
Services receives over 1.1 billion dollars annually. The money goes to both 
public aid private agencies and these agencies have the major court of public 
unions and private religious organizations. And everyone cowers behind the 
most Draconian confidentiality laws imaginable. 

These laws, originally put in place to protect children, today are used 
to shield bureaucrats, judges and others from public scrutiny. Originally, I 
thought the bureaucrats used confidentiality to cover their negligence. Not 
so. Confidentiality prevents the media, hence the public and the legislatures, 
from understanding what a bizarre child welfare system we have. Those in 
the system look down their noses at the rest of us as being incapable of 
understanding the necessity of returning a child to a parent whose only real 
connection to parenthood was a sex act nine months before the kid was 
born. 



Openness in government or anywhere else makes bureaucracy work 
better. Closed government is incompetent government. 

4. SOCIETAL CHANGES AFFECTING FOSTER CARE: While the 
number of kids pouring into the foster care system increases the quantity 
and quality of non-relative foster homes is diminishing. (Relative foster care 
has picked up some of the slack) Societal changes have caused a change in 
the whole foster care system. Today, it Is the r jle for both parents to work 
and it is difficult enough to come home and take care of your own well 
behaved child after a hard days wor' . It is very stressful to come home to 
care for a damaged and needy foster child who will test even toughest and 
saintliest parent. Too often kids in the system rotate through several foster 
homes and suffer ever greater damage. There is a desperate need for 
residential and group homes (some call them orphanages) for pre-adolescent 
and adolescent kids. Right now hundreds of these kids in Chicago live in 
shelters and on the streets. 
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5. INTERRACIAL PLACEMENTS: This problem is related to the one 
described above. I am an advocate of residential care, or orphanages, for 
pre-adolescent and adolescent kids. But I believe such care 
counterproductive for infants. Yet, many states including Illinois, warehouse 
infants in "temporary shelters," a euphemism for orphanage, for weeks, 
months and even years while waiting for an African American foster home. 
There is an unwritten rule in child welfare not to place African American 
children in white homes. This thinking may cause the politically crowd to 
feel good, but it harms kids. Professor Randall Kennedy, of Harvard Law 
School, has written that to delay even for a second the placement of an 
African American child in the best possible home, irrespective of race, is 
overt racial discrimination. I do not know If I would go that far but I believe 
after a decent effort to place an infant In an African American foster home, 
and finding none, we must quickly place the child into the best available 
home. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

A. Pass legislation to prevent any person without a high school 
diploma under the age of eighteen from receiving any kind of AFDC benefits 
for children born out of wedlock as of a date certain such as January 1, 

1996. Some will argue that children will be harmed. Children being born to 
children are being harmed today. We see them in the abuse and neglect 
courts, the delinquency courts, the criminal courts. A child born to a 
sophomore in high school without the benefits of the father starts off with 
2Vz strikes against him or her. We must send the same message to 
underclass children as we do to our own and to inner city athletes. We 
expect excellence from you. That means finishing school. 

B. Do all you can on a federal level to make the sun shine in on the 
child welfare system. Pass laws giving the media access to juvenile court 
records and files and to files of child welfare organizations as long as they do 
not divulge the name of the parent or child. No real reform will occur until 
the public knows what is going on. Even legislatures are at the mercy of a 
system that can lie about, and cover up, its defects with impunity. 

C. Encourage residential care for pre-adolescents and adolescents 
who cannot live in foster care. Strengthen the ability of parents and social 
workers to make decision concerning the temporary care of children without 
the interference of courts and lawyers. And finally, outlaw all forms of racial 
discrimination in the placement of children. 
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CONCLUSION 



As a Peace Corps volunteer in the sixties, and later as a traveler in the 
seventies, I lived in and visited in many third world countries, Africa and 
Asia. Nothing I saw then, or for that matter in our inner city where I worked 
as a legal services lawyer, approaches the anger, despair, and potential 
greater violence that I see in underclass areas today. Democrats blame 
Reagan for all this while Republicans blame Johnson. But instead of blaming 
these politicians we should have blamed ourselves for not listening to an 
obscure Department of Labor economist, Daniel Patrick Monihan, who In the 
mid sixties clearly told us what would happen to the underclass and why. 

But the Right was bored and the Left embarrassed by what he said. 

There is plenty of blame to go around: Conservatives, fearing the 
underclass and oblivious to the misery of the vast majority of decent men, 
women and children born into and raised in this alien culture. Or us, the 
liberals and civil rights types, who argue that African American men in prison 
who outnumber those in college are victims of racism and poverty ignoring 
the reality of teen moms and absent dads, and the equally harsh reality that 
most people suffering from black crime are African Americans. And we 
should also blame those who refuse the inner city poor the same access to 
birth control information and resources that the rest of us have. 

The major problem facing the child welfare system today is the growth 
of the underclass. Indeed it is the major problem facing the nation. Crime, 
prisons, health, foster care, welfare are connected to this problem. What we 
see today is a shadow of the monster that awaits us in a few years if these 
problems are not forthrightly faced and resolved now. 
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Chairman You sure delivered your message. 

1 hank you, Mr. Murphy. 

Ms. Massinga. 

STATEMENT OF RUTH MASSINGA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE THE 
CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Ms. MASsmcA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

.Massinga, chief executive of the Casey Family Pro- 
f private operating foundation that provides^ long- 
term foster care for youth in 13 States in this country, among them 

State, CalifomYa. ® 

And before that, I worked as me Maryland Secretary of Human 

^hi?d 3re ® P®’^*‘=alarly in terms of 

some sense, both sides, as you start to 
sort through how we want to fix this system, I have three rec- 

ommendations and they probably echo that of my colleagues but 
certainly vaiyr and differ in degree. ‘-oneagues out 

I think we ought to maintain title IV-E as an uncapned entitle- 

?!sts aid rSJl/"ten‘^®^ Si"®® administrative 

ft Yni’inrlri ^ ^ you why. When we say administrative costs 

LL f n?- u T talking about paperwork. In fact, what we 
St^ti« work everyday in the 

Sment who provide the 

treatment They are the people who do the recruitment of foster 

on^^®^ training of foster parents 

is important to maintain those costs as uncaoned 
e^ t ements, particularly at a time when we are not sure afSl 
about how large these caseloads are going to be. We have seen 

S»er the lalfs^r," *"'» »>’***"■ 

^ course, is that block grants are not 

all bad iyid in fact the Congress has put in place block Smts 
particularly the Family Preservation and Family Support Act that 

And ^^11 l<^3d Confess, that has great potential. 

fW !i coiieagues here have said, there is room for fur- 

““ *" 

thlt'th?f\lilr'=®’ ^ want to recommend is 

K nW ^ eot into this business in the 

FSeraffoirThr^"t’ V°"i^' " k"’?®’ judgment, to be a m^or 

f.fivifYl- U M !u ^ ^®. assure that there is equal oppor- 

tunity for children throughout this country that arises out of tax- 
payers’ expenditures of money. 

Sure, States should have flexibility to provide services in vaH- 
eties of ways, but I think all of us want children to grow up healthy 
and for them to be good citizens. And I think it is the ConS 
esponsibilitv to provide the standards and the data, not a pile of 
ftfcffv!’ standards and to hold people accountable for reach- 

^ve^w^th ®f ®"u P®°P’® who cannot 

ive with their own families have the same opportunities for the 
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same kind of results to be good citizens wherever they live in the 

*^°I*thmk it is your oversight role that has to 1» exereised as you 
think through how the block grants should be administered. In the 
end. I guess I would say that it is a partnership between me pri- 
vate sector, the people that I represm^ the States 
Government The role of the Federal Government in that partner- 
shin is not only to come up with the resources to make sin^, but 
to mSe sure diat the goals we all care about are enforced in an 
equal way throughout the country. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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BLOCK GRANTS IN CHILD WELFARE 



TESTIMONY OF 

RUTH MASSINGA , CHIEF EXECUTIVE, THE CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM 



THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 



Chainritin Shdw, Chairman Cunninj;ham and Members of tho Subcommittees, 1 
thank you for the opportunity to testify before your two sub<ommittet»s on the 
issues which confront the nation's system to proltxrt abuS4.*d, neglected and at- 
risk children. 

As a former state Secretary of Human Resiiurces charged with management of 
the major federal /state programs for the ptxir (Maryland, 1983 to 1989) and as a 
congressionally appointed member of the National Commission on Children 
(1988-1991) and as the current Chief Executive of one of the five largest private 
operating foundations in the country, ftxnised on providing foster care services to 
children, I have experienced both success and distress in trying to use present 
Federal tools - statues and funds - to craft coherent and effective respoases to 
families whose inability to discharge their parental respoasibilities is impaired to 
the degree that removal of their children from the home seems imminent. Sadlv, 
the description of the child welfare system found in the Report of the National 
Commission on Children Ls more true today than when it was written: 

"If the nation had deliberately designed a system that would 
frustrate the professionals who staff it, anger the public who finance 
it, and abandon the children who depend on it, it could not have done 
a better job than the present child welfare system. The goals of 
family reunification and permanency planning remain paramount, but 
dramatic increases in the number of troubled families and misplaceii 
financial incentives to the states make these goals nearly impossible 
to achieve," (p 293, 1991) 

In 1993, 2.989 million children in this country were reported a bust'd or neglected, 
and 46(),(X)0 children lived apart from their families in histcr family care, group 
homes, emergency' shelter care and other settings. The connection between 
removal of children from their homi*s and untreated parental drug and alcohol 
abuse, inadequate parenting skills and supports, pervasive poverty and 
persistent exposure to violent behavior within the home and the neighborluuxls 
from which tht'Se children come is w'ell known to the family courts, citizen 
review boards and human serv'ices workers who are the front-line response team 
at the local level. The number and duration of class action law suits alleging and 
proving that these child welfare systems fail to protect children provides 
evidence that, despite g(K)d intentions and a real desire to be responsible 
stewards of vulnerable children, these public child welfare systems are strained 
to the point of dysfunction themselves. 
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There is no question that the strains of sorting out what to do with these rapidly 
increasing numbers of children has created a climate of crisis in which inade^ 
quate and in effective responses are inevitable. The reality is, however, that we 
as a nation have got to focus on what kinds of citizens we want these youth to 
become and quickly gear our child welfare work toward that goal. AU of us 
want them to grow up able to get and keep a job and contribute positively to the 
communities in which they live. If w’e can agree upon these outcomes, the tools 
we employ should be adapted to better line up with the goals. 

Given the realities of rapidly incre asing casel oads and multiple though 
interrelated family conditions that are hard to remediate easily, it is critical 
that Title IV-E of the Sodal Security Act remain an uncapped entitlement sin ce 
the administrativeiunds provided under the act arc the primary means 
towards assiatintt atatea in recruiting and supporting suf fldent foster families. 
providlng^a dequate staff to work with the children in ways that help the 
children, their families and the foster fandlies in addressing the serious 
developmental trauma that atiscs from removing ayoung^child from his home 
and promotes their stay ing in scho ol and acquiring the skills needed to be 
productive ririMft- These funds help to assur e adequatestaff training, 
adequate monitoring of case plans by the courts, citizen review boards, and the 
child welfare agency staff. The availability of these matching funds allows 
states and localitiea to promote speedy disposition of aituationa where 
children can be freed for adoption or for stable subsidize d long term kinship 
arrangements. 

At the same time that I believe we need to leave this uncapped entitlement in 
place. 1 believe equally strongly that responsible consolidation of small 
categorical c hild welfare funds should be con tinued and accelerated. The 103 
Congress created a consolidated Family Preservation and Family Support 
Program last year, a block grant designed to provide states with flexibility in 
developing prevention and responsible family reunification efforts. There are 15 
discretionary categorical programs under the jurisdiction of the committee on 
Economic and Education^ C^portunities that seem good candidates for 
consolidation. Presently, states are engaged in a new round of program 
development in response to the Family Preservation and Family Support block 
grant that is focused on engaging nei^borhoods and commuruties to create 
family resource centers in accessible locations, focused on integrated, holistic and 
respor\sive organization and delivery of basic services in a family-friendly 
mariner. 

In addition, waiver authority to use Title IV-B and IV-E dollars more flexibly 
should be expanded . Ten states have waivers for demonstrations that will allow 
them to use these funds more creatively to avoid family breakup and to put 
concrete treatment in place that allows parents to assume their roles with their 
children with sufficient commuiuty support that they can sustain the family and 
protect their children. 
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Over the long term, it is important that our goals to reduce out of home 
placements and to promote and encourage responsible parenting be supported 
by Federal policy and funding. This would require shifting funds now spent on 
out of home care to family support and preservation, based on evidence of 
improved family functioning and evidence of responsible and responsive 
neighborhood and community systems of services and supports. We have to 
work our way out of spending most of our total resources on expensive tertiary 
services and reverse the federal incentives in accordance with this policy goal. 
Doing this responsibly requires more, not less, collaboration between the 
government and voluntary sector to establish models that are documented to 
work and can be taken to scale in difficult neighborhoods. We must be willing to 
be clear about desired results and demand mutual accountability for outcomes: 
neighborhood and community-based drug and alcohol treatment, job training 
and placement and family support services that are seen to be effective and 
responsive to consumers; families able to adequately care for their children with 
less reliance on out of home care ; cost data about both the present and evolving 
system that can be examined by citizens and policy-makers alike to assess 
whether the benefits are worth the money. 

At a time when the Congress is anxious to enter into meaningful contracts with 
citizens, continuing to protect our most vulnerable young citizens and their often 
fragile families will require your wise and focused attention. I wish you well and 
offer my help, and that of my colleagues in the private sector to craft a careful 
and useful course. Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much for all your very good 
testimony. 

Mr. Cunnii^ham will inquire. 

Chairman Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And Ms. Bevan, my son is adopted, and I feel it was a very good 
program. I learned recently that my niece, my natural niece, was 
adopted. And that is a long story, but my sister-in-law actually 
went off to Kansas City, had the child, and then the child later 
came back and found my brother and the natural mother and it 
was a very good success story. They live in St. Louis. 

And I would say to Mr. Murphy, I was a coach and teacher in 
Hinsdale, 111., right outside Chicago, and I visited the area. 

But I would like to bring up something that is maybe a little dif- 
ferent tack. We are always looking for resources and for funds. And 
I think Members on both sides ot the aisle want to see the system 
reformed. I believe that both sides of the aisle think and feel the 
system is not working, as Mr. Murphy has said. But you cannot 
dump enough funds into it. It is a bottomless pit. I think what we 
are trying to do is to find ways to keep the system from being a 
bottomless pit and come im with the funds necessary. 

I know in the State of California, and these are accurate figures, 
there are 16,000 illegal aliens in our prison system. It costs 
$50,000 a year to house those individuals, and that is a low sum, 
depending on what kind of facility. That is more than we pay for 
kids in education. We h ve 400,000 illegal kids in K through 12 in 
the State of California. 

What I am asking is the different funding areas, and the areas 
we /ant to take a look at, we need to provide those funds, but we 
need to make the choices on how we get those and what our prior- 
ities are. My priorities are for American children. Sure, we would 
like to help the world, but we cannot do that. And quite often the 
very groups that want the best — the WIC, the Head Start and so 
on — when we want to eliminate the other sources that are drawing 
from those sources, they will not stand up with us on a policy, that 
is, illegal immigration. 

I want to be very careful in my statement. I went to Mr. Mfume 
and he asked me to go to Carrie Meek, both Democrats, and I went 
to J.C. Watts, because I have a perception, and I understand there 
is a difference between a perception and a reality, but I have a per- 
ception that within the black community itself, that over the past 
frw years there is less emphasis on education. Because, again, I 
think this is part of the problem when you look at dysfunctional 
families. 

I personally want to go from a dual track to a core course; a voca- 
tional track and an educational track that is going to college. But 
I think that a part of this whole puzzle is the deemphasis on edu- 
cation, and especially within the black community. I don’t know if 
that is a reality or not, but I look at the colleges and I see the 
Asian students, that are the majority in our colleges anymore; and 
I know in the Filipino community, of which I have large numbers 
in my district, the day those kids start off, they are forced into edu- 
cation and they study and they study. 

I would ask Ms. Massinga, is that a perception in your opinion 
or a reality? 
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Ms. Ma^inga. I think it is your perception. I do not think it is 
a reality. Just in the last 4 to 6 months, it seems to me that there 
have been a number of press stories that talk about the fact that 
the achievement rates among black youth throughout the country 
be^n to approximate the same, high school and other achievement 
rates for any other groups, other cohorts. 

There is a narrowing of the gap, which was once very large. And 
certainly when I was young, in the fifties, and going to s^ool in 
Louisiana the gap was very large, for reasons that we do not need 
to repeat. But the gap certainly is narrowing. 

So I think the data shows the gap has narrowed and that the 
issue about access to opportunities, and equality of results, which 
what we all care a^ut in the black community, is alive and well. 
I think the question is are there resources that are being used well 
within the black community; some that we are generating our- 
selves and access to Federal and State resources. 

But I think your perception probably needs some updating. 

A Cunningham. That is why I am going to Mrs. Meek. 

And before I go off on a tangent, I want to m^e sure that maybe 

the gentlelady from New Jersey 

Ms. Massinga. I would be happy to make available to you what 
^ rmu® those data, Mr. Cunningham, and will do that. 

LThe following was subsequently received;] 
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February 21, 1995 

The Honorable Randy "Duke" Cunningham 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
U5. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Headquarters 

1300 Dexter Averxje N Chairman: 

Soattie.WA 98109-3547 

F/W 1 ^) 2^-3555 Thank you for your recent invitation to present testimony about child weLare 
on February 3 at a joint hearing of the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth, and Families and 
the Ways and Mear« Subcommittee on Human Resources. I wanted to take 
thL opportuiuty to address your expressed perception about commitment to 
education in the African-American community and your specific request for 
information to update you on current findings. 

The most significant gains in educational performance over the past two 
decades in fact have been made by black students. The study just released by 
the Rand Corporation found that for youths aged 13 to 18, standardized math 
and verbal test scores have increase d by an average of 19 percentage points for 
black students as compared to 3 points for white students. According to the 
report these gaiiu were most influenced by a rise in parental education leveb 
and a drop ir family size, as well as the level of household income. For 
instance, a student whose family earned $40,000 annually was found to 
outperform one whose family earned oiUy $15,000. The report attributes the 
academic gaiiw by minority students to the promotion of equal educational 
opportunities and increased public investments in children, families and 
schools over the past twenty years. The Endings of diis report demonstrate 
that it is the family's economic and educational strength, not race, that 
influences educational outcomes. The significant educational gains by black 
students documented in this report should put to rest any misperceptions 
about a commitment to education by the Afri can- American community. I 
have taken the liberty of enclosing a policy brief from the Rand Corporation 
as well as articles in San Diego and other newspapers addressing this report 

As I reflected upon our exchange, it is fair to observe that, for children in the 
child welfare system, the lack of continuity and interruptions with caretakers 
make attending to education more problematic, irrespective of race. We 
know from study after study and from our own experiences that the presence 
of an adult focused on a child's education is critical to positive outcomes for 
that child. Consistent with the Rand study, this speaks strongly for 
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continuing to provide fully adequate Title IVE administrative funds for foster 
care maintenance and adoption assistance in order to recruit and support 
stable foster families who can provide the guidance and focus for children to 
stay in school and become productive citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, The Casey Family Program provides long-term family foster 
care through our 23 offices in 13 states including a division in San Diego 
which serves children in San Diego County. We are interested in talking to 
you further about foster care and what it entails, for foster families and for 
children. We would like to invite you to visit our San Diego office and meet 
with staff, young people and foster families. We would be delighted to 
organize such a visit at your convenience. I look forward to hearing from 
you and welcome any further questions that you might have regarding the 
enclosed materials. 

Thank you. 



Chief Executive 

/ 

cc: prfie Honorable E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
The Honorable Harold E. Ford 
The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 



Sinceply, 





ERIC 
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Student Performance and the Changing 
American Family 



Critics of American education Bequendy blame tagging 
student performance on the derenoradng American fiuntly 
structure. Moreover, it is widely asse rted chat substantial 
spending on schoob and lodal programs over the past two 
decades has failed to revetie the educational downtrend. 
However, a recent study conducted by RAND's Institute on 
Education and Training sharply challenges this view. Fim, 
the study points out that prior research— -con enry to public 
perception — has reported gains in student performance 
between 1970 and 1990, as measured by rudonally represen> 
tative test score data. The largest gairu were nude by minor- 
ity students, although * substantial g^) still remairu. 

Second, d t study finds that demographic trends affecting 
the family over chu time period concribuced to rising test 
scores. Third, the minority gains cannot be fully explained 
by changing fiunily characteristia, suggesting that we need 
to look to ocher factors for explanations. The most likely 
explanations arc ruing public investment in schoob and 
fiunilics and equal educational opportunity policies. 

Student performance and family 
environment: what*s the connection? 

The issue of how families afilra student performance u 
vital to public policy. With public resources stretched chin, 
how can government best increase learning: by improving 
schoob or the fiunily environment? In StuJent Achuvfmmt 
and thf Changing Amtrican Famify, RAND researchers 
David W. Grissmer, Sheila Nicaiaj Kirby, Mark Bciends, and 
Stephanie Williamson took a first step toward aitswcring thu 
complex question. They constructed comprehensive, quan- 
dtaiive modeb for determining how family characterisria 
affected test scores among junior- and senior-high students. 
Specifically, the research addressed three questions: 

• What is the relationship between family charaacristicj 

and student performance* 



• Given the changes in familycharaaerbcia between the 
early 1 970s and 1990, could the changes in student tat 
scores be predicted? How would these prediedoru com- 
pare to actual test score changes? 

• How did these trends difi^r for various raciai/ethnic 
populadoru? 

Which family characteristics matter most? 

The study drew demographic informadon on student 
fimulies from two Urge databases: theNadonal 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY. 1980). from which it 
selected students aged 15 to 18. and the Nadonal Education 
Longitudinal Survey (NELS, 1988), which sampled eighth - 
graders. 

The study esdmated how specific family featura affrci 
student performance, as measured by mathemada and ver- 
baiyreading scores.' It examined parents' level of educadon, 
family income, mothers employment status, the number of 
siblings, age of mother at bl^ of child, and singfe-parent 
families (see Figure 1). The study found that 

• The most important fruntly characteristic influencing 
student performance is parents' education. For example, 
students with one or two college-educated parents per- 
formed significandy better than students whose parents 
were not high school graduates. 

• Income, fruntly size, and mother’s age at child’s birth 
were modesdy significant. For instance, a student whose 
family earned $40,0(X) annually outperformed one 
whose family earned only Si 5,000: a student with one 
sibling performed better than a student with four sib- 
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Figure 1— Net differcncet in mnn mithemadcs test Kores for 
selected groups. NLSY and NEL5 

lings, and a child of an older mother scored higher than 
a child born to a young mother 

• Surprisingly, whether the mother worked had a negligi- 
ble effect, after accounting for other family factors. 

• In addition, single-parent status by itself was not signifi- 
cant. This result suggests that anv performance gap 
between students from one- or rwo-parent families arises 
from other differences, such as family income or sire ot 
parents' education. 

The chariging family: a boost for student 
test scores, 1970-1990 

The researchers used these results to predict the changes 
in test scores that would be expected from changing family- 
characteristics. They found that students in 1990 would be 
predicted to score higher, not lower, on tests than youth in 
families in 1970, This is because the two most infiuentiaJ 
characteristics — parents' education and family sire— changed 
for the bcaer (see Figure 2). Mothers and fathers in 1990 
were better educated than theit 1970 counterparts. For 
example. 7 percent of mothers of 15-18-ycar*old children in 
1970 were college graduates, compared to 16 percent in 
1990. In addition, 38 percent of mothers did not have a 
high school degree in 1970, compared to only 17 percent in 
1990. Changes in family size were also dramatic. Only 
about 48 percent of 1 5-1 8-year-old children lived in fami- 
lies with at most one sibling in 1970. compared to 73 per- 
cent in 1990. The decline in family size coupled with the 
unchanging average family income levels (in real terms) 
between 1970 and 1990 means that family income per child 
acruaJly increased during this time period. 



The effect of the large increase in numbers of working 
mothers and single-parent families during the past two 
decades is more coniplex. The estimates imply that the large 
increase m numbers of working mothers had— other things 
being equal — a negligible effect on test scores. However, this 
measure was taken when the vouth were approximately 14 
years old. so the results may not apply to younger children. 

In the case of the increase in numbers of single mothers, the 
researchers estimates imply no negative effects from changed 
family structure alone Howes er. such families tend to have 
losser incomes and mothers svith losser educational attain- 
ment. so that predictions for youth in these families show a 
negative e.fifect mainly because of the lower income associat- 
ed With single -parent families. 

The research also found that the positive changes in the 
family were mirrored in the National .Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NA£P). The N.AEP contains a set of 
standardized tests administered by the Department of 
Education. Since the early 1970s. the N/*£P has been mon- 
itoring student achievement among nationally representative 
samples of student sat ages 9. 13. and 17. One function of 
the NAEP design is to monitor achievemenr over time. As 
other researchers have reported, results from the NAEP from 
1970 and 1990 indicate that the average mathematics 
achievement of 1 3-year-olds increased by about 0. 1 8 of a 
standard deviation, or roughly 6 percentile points, whereas 
that of 1 7-year-olds increased by about 0. 1 3 of a standard 
deviation, ot roughly 4 percentile points. 

The NAEP is a much more valid indictor of nationwide 
student performance than the ofr-cited Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (S.AT), In fact, the SAT is not designed to compare stu- 
dent performance over time because it is not taken by a sta- 
tistically representative sample of the nation's students. The 
SAP IS actually taken by a different mix of students each v'car 
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and Tioreover excludes no n<ollege' bound students — the 
group registering the largest guns in scores. Therefore, luing 
the SAT as a ‘‘national report card" on American education is 
at best misleading. 

Larger gains for minorities 

Improvements in test scores varied significantly for dif* 
ferenc racial/eihnic groups (see Figure 3)- The greatest 
improvements in NAEP tnathemacia and reading test scores 
were posted by black and Hispanic students. This helped to 
narrow the minoricy-nonminoricy test score gap even though 
a substantial difference remains. 

Subtracting the predicted gairu resulting from family 
changes from actual overall gains in NAEP scores suggests 
how much the improvement in test scores among racial and 
ethnic groups can plausibly be attributed to the family as 
opposed to influences outside of the family (e.g.. public 
investment, public policies, and schools). Scores for black 
students increased dramatically c\en after subtracting family 
effects, as did scores for Hispanic students (see Figure 4). By 



contrast, there was a negligible difference between the actual 
and predicted scores for non-Hispanic whites, implying that 
the test score gains for these students were fully accounted for 
by the changes in family charaaeristics. 

These resula suggest that black student gains during this 
period and, to a lesser extent, those of Hispanic studena may 
in pan be attributable to public investments in families and 
schools and/or equal educational opportunity policies. This 
implies that programs targeted for minority studena may 
have yielded important payoffs, but identifying which pro- 
grants have worked and their relative cost-effectiveness espe- 
cially for children placed at risk remains an important topic 
for future research. Projea Director David W. Grissmer 
observes *These findings are like a caution light at an inter- 
section, warning us to go slow in dismissing the large invest- 
mena in public education, social programs, and equal oppor- 
tunity policies over the past twenty yean as a waste of 
resources and a failure of social policy. Future research in this 
area will allow us to target fiunily and educational resources 
where they do the most good.** 
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tnd Trantni And tieatmtmttd m MR~4S8’LE, Snidau Aehicterwnr ind the Changing Amencan Fimily by Dtvid W Gmnmer, ShriU Kirby, Mnrb 

Btrmdt. and Sttfh^nu WtUismton. IJl ff, St 5 00. wAieh a dmaUbir from RAND Dtstnhaun Srrvicn. TfUyhomr 310-45I-700Z' FAX' 3IO-45t-69IS. 
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unh fffitft tbt tpimim ar Roiton tf ttt mtarch tpontan 
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Some changes in family 
are helping young learn 



DEMOGRAPHICS: Re> 

searchers credit better- 
educated parents and 
increased resources. 

By CONNtE CASS 
The Auociated Press 

WASHINGTON - Amid all the 
hand wringing over the decline 
of the American family, one 
group of researchers offered 
good news Tuesday; They said 
the better-educated, smaller 
families of the ’90s are helping 
children learn. 

They also credited schools with 
helping raise standardized test 
scores, especially among black 
and Hispanic students, over the 
past two decades. 

Tf you listen to tl:; national 
debate, you would believe that 
families and schools are failing 
and goverrment programs and 
policies don't work, ’ said David 
W. Grissmer, who led the study 
at Rand, a research institute 
base^Tn Santa Monica. 

The rivo-year Rand study 
"challenges this conventional 
wisdom on all counts," Grissmer 
said at a news conference. 

The study was designed to de> 
termine how the changing demo- 
graphics of the American family 
affect student achievement. 

Some changes, such as an in- 
crease in the number of children 
living in poverty, have hurt test 
scores. However, those effects 
ha\‘e been overshadowed by ben- 
eficial changes, such as more 
parents with high school or col- 
leg; degrees, researchers found. 

Tne study was based on nation- 
al family surveys and the Nation- 
al Assessment of Educational 
Progr.'ss, a standardized test for 
13- and 17-year-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers improved significant- 
ly between the mid-1970s and 
1990. narrowing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gains. 

Average math ,ind reading 



scores increased the equivalent 
of 3 percentile points for whites, 
11 points for Hispanics and 19 
points for blacks, the research- 
ers said. The difference between 
blacks and whites in 1990 was 
still 2S to 3G percentile points. 
That's down from 40 to 45 percen- 
tile points two decades earlier. 

Between 1975 and 1990, the 
number of children bom to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 
SO percent, be noted, while the 
number of children raised by sin- 
gle mothers rose roughly 40 per- 
cent, as did the number of chil- 
dren whose mothers worked. In 
addition, Grissmer said, children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about one-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents be- 
came better educated. Children 
of college-educated parents per- 
form significantly better than 
students whose parents didn’t 
graduate from high school, Rand 
found. In 1970, 7 percent of moth- 
ers were college graduates, com- 
pared with 16 percent in 1990. 

Secondly, average family in- 
come remained stable, while 
family size decreased. This 
means there were more re- 
sources available per child. In 
1970, only about 48 percent of 
those ages 15-18 came from fam- 
ilies with one or two children; in 
1990, about 73 percent lived in 
one- or two-child homes. 

-Since the improvement by 
black and Hispanic students ex- 
ceeded what would be expected 
from family changes alone, re- 
searchers believe that desegre- 
gation, increased spending on 
schools, language programs for 
immigrants and social programs 
for poor children playra a role. 

The Rand study did not include 
.children under 13 or reflect 
changes over the past four years. 
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F'amEileSp sdi@ols givem g®od marks 

as educational motivators 



DyCOHNiECASS 



WASMlNt'.TON — Amiil :ill Uif 
lunO uiiiiKiiiK lliJ dcciiiie of 
ih'* AtiK'iican family, one group of 
i vst aKlicrs offeted good news yes- 
U’mI.u- They said ihe bcltcr-edu- 
«,iied situller families of Ihe '90s 
.in* hflpmg children learn. 

Hicv also credited school* with 
liel|iing raise standardized test 
ou‘>. especially among bl.icK and 
|li>t>.Miii Students, over Ihe past 
two decades. 

If vou listen to the national de- 
l .iie, >ou would believe that fami- 
1 m*< .nul scho-'U .ire failing and gov* 
••■nmvtil programs and pohcies 
ilriM i work.' sold David \V. Gnss* 
mei. who led the study at Rand, a 
lesearch institute based m Santa 
Monica. 

The two-year Rand study "chal- 
l‘*.iges this conventional wisdom on 
.ill 1 Mitiit',.'' Grissmer said at a news 
foiilei riKV, 

Ttie sturly was designed to deter* 
mini huw the changing detnograph* 
i.*< 'll inv .American family affect 
iUident achievement. 

iMimt changes, such as an in* 

* tease m the number of children 
livmg in i>overly. have hurt test 
scores However, those effects 
luve been overshadowed hy benefi* 
ri.ll changes, such as more parents 
with high school diplomas or col- 
lege degiees. researchers found. 

The study was based on national 
l.nuily surveys and the National As- 
sciMnem of Educational Progress. 
A 'iiandardized test for 13- and 17- 
vear-old students. 

Scores for black and Hispanic 
teen-agers unproved significantly 
between the mid-1970s and 1990. 



narrowing the gap with white stu- 
dents. who made much smaller 
gams. 

Average math and reading 
scores increased the equivalent of 3 
percentile points for whites, 11 
points for Hispanics, and 19 points 
(or bheks. the researchers said. 
The difference between blacks and 
whites in 1990 was still 25 to 30 
percentile points. That'sdown from 
40 to 45 percentile points two de- 
cades earlier. 

Last suminer. Education Secre* 
tary Richard Riley noted that test 
scores have improved but said, "We 
have a long way to go." 

“We aren't saying that American 
education is go^ enough," Criss- 
mer emphasized, or that all schools 
and all families are doing well. 

Between 1075 and 1990. the 
number of children born to teen- 
age parents increased by almost 50 
percent, he noted, while the num- 
ber of children raised by single 
mothers rose roughly 40 percent, 
as did the number of children whose 
mothers worked. In addition. Griss- 
mer said, the number of children 
living in low-income families in- 
creased by about one-fourth. 

Nevertheless, average test 
scores went up. The researchers 
credited other changes in family 
demographics. 

Most important, parents became 
better educated. Childien of col- 
lege-educated parents perform sig- 
nificantly better than students 
whose parents didn't graduate from 
high school. Rand found In 1970. 7 
percent of the mothers were col- 



lege graduates, compared with 16 
percent in 1990. 

Second, average family income 
remained stable, wliile family <«ize 
decreased. This means there were 
more resources available per child. 
In 1970, only about 40 percent of 
teens age 15*18 came from families 
with one or two children; in 1990, 
about 73 percent lived in one- or 
two-child homes. 

The increase in working mothers 
had no sigiiincant effect on test 
scores, but the increase in children 
living in poor families hurt, as did 
the number of teen-age mothers, 
many of whose children live in pov- 
erty, Grissmer said. 

Since the improvement by bl.icl< 
and Hispanic atudenta exceeded 
what would be expected from fami- 
ly changes alone, researchers be- 
lieve that desegreRatuin. increased 
spciidiiig un sch(X)ls. language pio* 
grams for immigrants and social 
programs for poor children may al- 
so have played a role. 

The study did not^ drtermiiit 
whether top-scoring students im- 
proved or backslid. 

Grissmer cautioned against using 
college entrance exam scores — 
which have dropped since the 
1970s — to assess student perfor- 
mance. because they are not based 
on a valid sample- 

The Rand study did not include 
children under 1.3 or reflect 
changes uver Ihe past (our years. 
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The Good News About Schools 



T ht American Cemily is in trouble. The ptrfor* 
mance of American school kids and Khools hat 
declined. Minority education, in particular, it e 
disaster area. And foverament efforta to do some* 
thing only makes matters worse. 

Right? 

Wrong on all counts. . 

At least that's what a team of four 
researchers at^ the RAND C oro, have 
found. Their study, releaaetl last Thurs< 
day, departs sharply from the hysteria 
aurrounding Ideolt^cally charged discus* 
sions of education and family in America. 

Those in Washington and Springfleld who 
zealously talk about dismantling public 
education and social programs may first 
want to consider the sizable payoffs that 
they yield. 

Specificilly. the RAND study reveals 
that students’ math and reading scores 
actually improved for all racial and ethnic 
groups between 1970 and 1990, as mea- 
sured by the most valid and representative data. 
African-American students made the most dramatic 
gains, followed by Hispanic and then white students. 
A performance gap between minority and nonminor- 
ity Students remains, but it has narrowed. 

Meanwhile, changes in family demographics have 
substantially abett^ test score gains rather than 
harmed them. Rising levels of education among 
parents had a particularly powerful effect, especially 
for African-American families. So. too. did stable 
family incomes and declining family sizes. 

"Prevailing perc^tiuns are too gloomy," sa> s study 
leader David W. Grissmer. "Parents, teachers and 
policymakers should take some pride in recent pro- 
gress.* 

Grissmer and colleagues Sheila Nataraj Kirby. 
Mark Berenda and Stephanie Williamson base their 
modestly upbeat conclusions on test scores recorded 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
a set of standardized exams given regularly to a 
representative sample of 9>, 13- end 17 year-olds. 
Between the mid-1970s and 1990, average math and 
reading scores in the two oldest age groups rose 
approximately 3 percent for whites, 1 1 points for 
Hispanics and 19 points for blacks. 

Why the overall increases? Families in 1990 have 
more highly educated parents, with fewer children 
and similar levels of uicomo, than 20 years earlier. For 
example, 7 percent of mothers with children from 



egts 15-18 were college graduates in 1970. Qy 1990, 16 
percent of such mothers were. And 62 percent of such 
mothers had high Khool degrees in 1960, whereas 81 
percent did in 1990. 

• There is an Important caveet tnersasea in singla- 
parent families depressed test scores. However, the 
analysis found this had as much to do with 
low leveU of education and income t^t 
frequently accompanies tingla parent- 
hood. On ita osrn, female partidpatioo in 
the work force showed no negative effects. 

But why the relatively larger increases 
for minorities? To begin with, minorities 
bad more ground to make up. For another 
thing, e considerable amount of the new 
public money spent on education has been 
targeted to dls^vantsged youth, tn other 
wo^s. programs targiited for mlnority 
youth may be yielding important payoffs, 
though tiie researchers say they are unable 
to uy which programs are effective and 
which ones aren't 
"These findings are like a caution light et on 
intersection, warning us to go slow in dismissing the 
large investments in public education, social pro- 
grams and equal opportunity policies over the past 
twenty years as a waste of resources and a failure of 
focial policy." Grissmer says. 

Mark -V Hornung is editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times edi: oriel pages 
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U.S. students better 
than many believed 




Study shows 20-year improvement 

ASSOCiAtED PRESS p* ^ 'i I 

A new itudy (okei ■ much rosier 
view than uauol of American 
schools and ramilies. Contrary to 
popular belter, It says. US schrala 
have improved over the past 20 
years. and bettereducated parents 
and smaller famiUes are Mping 
students leom. 

The Rand Corp study should 
dispel the notion (hot schools and 
parents are failing the nation's 
children, its authors said. 

"If you listen to the national 
debate, you would believe that 
fumilies and schools are failing 
and government programs and 
policies don't work," said David W. 

Gnssmer, who led the study at 
Rand, a Santa Monica, Calif -based 
research institute. 

The Rand study "challenges 
this conventional wisdom on all 
fnmli." he said at a news confer- 
ence yesterday. 

Ttie study was based on stu- 
dents aged IJ to P who took the 
National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress tests between 197Q 
and 1990. The scores were ana- 
lysed alongside infomudoti from 
government surveys of families- 
Education Secretary Richard 
Kiley, in announcing the lates t Na- 
I lonal Assessment o f Educatio nal 
t^ogr eis results iii 'August, said 
ThaTalTTiough American students 
were doing somewhat better than 
they did 20 years ago. the progress 
was inadequate. 

“We aren't saying that Amer- 
ican education is good enough." 

Mr Grusmer said, only that it is 
nut as bad as many believe. 

The Rond study said standard- 
ized lest scores for black and His- 
panic teen-agers improved signifi- 
cantly between the mid-t970s and 
1990, narrowing the gap with 
white students, who made much 
smaller gains 

The average math and reading 
scores of students ages 13 to 17 
mcreased the equivalent of 3 per- 
cenlil* points for whiles. 1 1 points 
fur Hispanics and 19 points for 
blacks 

That suggests that desegrega- 
tion and mcreased spendutg on 
schools, especially programs tar- 
geted at minonty stuomtt, have 
p.-ml off. the smdy says Early edu- 
cation and nutntion programs for 
p«K>r children also may have 
helped 

The researchers said their next 
goal IS to figure out which pro- 
grams work and why. so schuol 
spending will be mure cost 
riteiiise 

"I hr coumry should be cau 



Education Secretary 
Richard Riley says 
that, despite 
improvement over 20 
years, progress is 
inadequate. 



tious about dismantling programs 
until we know which deserve to go 
and which to continue.** Mr. Gnss- 
mer said 

While minority studemt bene- 
fited from changes both at school 
and at home, the small improve- 
ment ui while students' scores 
seems to be lied to family life, the 
study said 

The factor that helped students 
most was bettereducated parents, 
the study found. For example, m 
1970. 38 percent of the mothers 
hod not completed high school, in 
1990, all but 17 percent had cum 
pitted high school. 

Smaller familits alto benefited 
students, the study found. Average 
family incomes remained stable 
while average family size de- 
creased, leavuig more resources 
to care for each child 

The Rand analysis found that 
two trends that have worned 
policy-makers — an Increase m 
working mothers and an Increase 
in single muthers — had no sigmf i- 
cant effect when considered alone 

But there was an indirect effect 
on children raised m imgle-parent 
households Thev were morelikely 
to be ixwr. and poor children don't 
Kore as high 
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Chairman Clinningham. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Let me just follow up on that. 

That would be true with any race in America, when you see pov- 
erty at certain rates in deteriorating communities, like my own in 
Memphis, Tennessee. I certainly think regardless of whether you 
are ^rican-American or non-African-American, when you live in 
certain rat-infested, violence-infested communities you seem to find 
many deficiencies, and it is not stigmatized to one particular race 
at all. That is what I sense in my particular area where you do find 
these deficiencies that might occur in communities. 

Ms. Massinga. I think that is true, but I do not think there are 
big differences. We need to look at the data but I do not think there 
are big differences in dropout rates among classes as is related to 
underclass issues. 

Mr. Ford. I am saying you can put all of the classes together in 
those situations and you will find the stats being about the same. 
Ms. Massinga. Exactly. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you also, how were children treated in 
most States prior to the Federal Government stepping in in many 
of these areas of child care, adoption programs? Prior to the Fed- 
eral Government being a participant, how were States responding 
to that? Were the kids Letter off than they are today? 

Ms. Massinga. I think that the Federal statute, the Adoption 
and Assistance Act of 1980, tried to put in place some of the stand- 
ards and the data collection that would support it. Before that, 
there was Federal participation, financial participation, but the 
States operated in a very idiosyncratic manner; very individually. 

So as Secretary Bane ’aid earlier today, there was a CTeat deal 
of concern that many States did not know how many children there 
were in foster care in Maryland. We did not have systems to collect 
those data. We did not know what were the outcomes of those chil- 
dren in foster care. 

So one of the things we did in response to Federal pressure, but 
our own need as well, was to put in place the mechanisms for be- 
^nning to collect those data and knowing what was it that we were 
doing. We were shelling out money but we did not know what the 
outcomes were. 

Mr. Ford. But after the Federal Government stepped in 

Ms. Massinga. We started, with the law that was enacted, and 
both with the additional Federal dollars but the pressures to re- 
port, we fa«^an to collect those data. We certainly put in place a fos- 
ter care citizens review board that the gentleman spoke alxmt ear- 
lier, and that was veiy helpful. And a number of States did that. 
But we began to put in the accountability and oversight measures 
which were necessary and for which there had been no pressure at 
the State level. 

Mr. Ford. Do you think they are still necessary? 

Ms. Massinga. I certainly do. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, would you give full responsibility for the 
child welfare system to the State of Illinois? And what are your 
thoughts about what the State of Illinois would do as it relates to 
the services in the absence of the Federal requirements that would 
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be in place under the Contract With America, the bill that we are 
working on before the committee now? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, as I said when I gave my testimony, I don’t 
perceive myself an expert on who should get the money. My own 
view is that it really makes no difference. It is going to get worse. 

You asked the previous question about the AAA. On two occa- 
sions I testified in favor of it before Birch Bayh committees. Tried 
cases involving it. It is worse now. The system is worse all over. 
It is not because of the AAA, by the way, it is because of the 
growth of the underclass. 

You know, you were right when you were saying is the black 
dropout rate any different than in the middle class? Of course not. 
The unfair thing about CTOuping all African-Z^ericans together, in 
terms of testing or anything else, is you are including this horrible 
underclass. That is the problem. 

So will Illinois do it better than the Feds? It does not make any 
difference. It is going to get worse. And I think that is what every- 
one has to keep their eye on. We should be here worrying about 
the fact that the underclass is growing. If it ^ows, it is going to 
get worse. No matter what you do, it ain’t going to make no dif- 
ference. 

If the underclass diminishes, if kids stop having kids, if 66 per- 
cent of the African-American families do not have a father for a 
head, if it goes down to where it was when Moynihan raised the 
first alarms, yes, things will be much better. That is what we have 
to be working on. 

In my judgment, from the bottom of the mountain, in court. I am 
not an expert. I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Souder will inquire. 

Mr. Souder. Mr. Chairman, I cannot ask any questions without 
first making the comment at the beginning. It is ironic for me 
today, because a number of years ago, when I was with the Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families Subcommittee, Mr. Miller was the chair- 
man of the committee; Ann Rosewater, who is with Mary Jo Bane, 
was the Democratic staff director; Cassie was the deputy director 
when I was the Republican staff director; and Wade was the head 
of the Children, Youth and Families Administration. A little dif- 
ferent configuration today. Mr. Miller seems to have gotten the 
worst of that mix there. 

Two quick Questions. One for Cassie. A lot of the freshmen, in 
particular, ana other Members, are getting a little restless that in 
every committee hearing we go to, no matter what the area is, we 
are hearing, well, this proCTam and that program we need to not 
cap and we need to spend nere, and yet we are under tremendous 
budget pressure. 

Has there been any consideration to, if we capped part of the 
adoption but not those adoptions that were coming out of foster 
care; or making some differentiation because those dollars are actu- 
ally saved to the government as opposed to other sorts of adop- 
tions? 

Ms. Bevan. No, we did not make the distinction. Only 15 percent 
of kids get adopted out of the foster care system. The foster care 
system is not encouraging adoptions, so 85 percent of them are 
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adopted out of that system, and in the private sector and voluntary 
nonprofit sector. 

So I do not think that is the direction we would want to go in. 
We think adoption does make a difference in kids’ lives ana it is 
the appropriate response. It will save the government lots of money 
if you can keep kids out of the foster care system. 

Mr. SouDER. It is one of the difficulties in family preservation, 
too. Family preservation has more direct impact on the Federal 
Government if it is dealing with kids who are already in the sys- 
tem. It is very difficult to estimate who will go into the system. You 
can have some probability but you do not have as much certainty. 
I am tiying to look at how we are going to actually deal with dol- 
lars. 

Ms. Bevan. You want to make it clear children who are adopted 
are not destined to be part of the underclass. This is one way of 
keeping them out of the underclass. 

Mr. SouDER. I had one miestion for — I g^ess I should refer to you 
all as doctors — Dr. Horn. In your testimony you say that we have 
had a 65-percent increase in the number in foster care, yet 10 
times the amount of spending. What is the differential, if the serv- 
ices are not that much CTeater? 

Mr. Horn. Much of tnat growth in spending is accounted for by 
the growth in the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program. That 
does not represent a real increase in services. Although it is true 
that it pays for some services, it is not true that it represents an 
increase in real services. 

What it really represents is States being better at claiming under 
the title IV-E Administrative Cost Program reimbursement from 
the Federal Government for services that they were already provid- 
ing. 

In addition to that, there were some court cases that broadened 
the definition of who is available for reimbursement under the title 
IV-E Administrative Cost Program. So what we have seen is an ex- 
plosion in claiming under the title IV-E Administrative Cost Pro- 
gram without any commensurate increase in services to children. 

Mr. SouDER. Are the quality of services, since they previously 
were covered by the State and now they have moved to the Federal 
by that cost shifting, do you believe there was any qualitative im- 
provement in the services? 

Mr. Horn. I don’t think there is any evidence that it resulted in 
an increase in the quality of services. 

Mr. SoUDER. One of tne interesting questions for us, as we look 
at possibly block granting back to the States, in effect they had cost 
shifted to us. Because if we look at these tjrpes of things, that was 
a very interesting number. 

Mr. Horn. One of the things we do know is that States are dedi- 
cating more resources toward aggressively claiming reimburse- 
ments from the Federal Government under the title IV-E Adminis- 
trative Cost Program. And we certainly know those diverted re- 
sources are not going to services for children. 

Mr. SoUDER. ThanK you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Dr. Bevan, I hear your friistration and I sym- 
pathize with you. I will be very frank with you. I don’t think too 
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many of us would be on thiz subcommittee if we were not frus- 
trated and dissatisfied with the system and trying to do something 
about it. 

We are really trying to do something, Mr. Murphy, about defeat- 
ing the cycle of poverty. And what we are trying to do, some of us, 
is to make sure that the American public does not have this hap- 
pen to them with block grants. We cannot send the whole problem 
back to the States and somehow claim we reformed the whole sys- 
tem, because there is more to it than that. 

And, Dr. Bevan, surely you realize that the Federal Government 
has very little to do with adoption. We have that piece of legislation 
that we are trying to protect right now to give tax credits to chil- 
dren who are adopted with disabilities. 

Ms. Bevan. It is the spirit of the way the 427 protections are in- 
terpreted by the States; it is perceived as a hierarchy of services 
so that adoption is always viewed as a last resort. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am not arguing with you, but we get blamed 
for so much. I just want to tell you the States do seem to interact 
there. I am not arguing with you at all. I salute you for doing what 
you do because the frustration of the job is great. 

And let me tell you something, none of us sitting here would be — 
I think we would quit if they became faceless to us. We would not 
be on this committee. It is a struggle. If I do nothing else on this 
committee, I am trying to let people know that this is the hardest, 
most difficult thing we have ever had before us. And to say we can 
just send it back to the States and say it will be resolved, you as 
experts realize that that solution is a little too easy to be true. 

And, Mr. Murphy, we are trying to protect some of those children 
and get them a fair shake in reform. We are taking all this time 
to do reform. We know we have a tough job ahead of us, but at 
least, let us hope, the system is better, or God in heaven, our credi- 
bility just goes down further. 

So I just thank you all for coming. I think the frustrations are 
on both sides, and I guess we are all just trying to do the best job 
that we can. 

And I thank you for doing what you are doing because you are 
on the front lines, I admit that. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Horn, you touched on something a few mmutes ago in re- 
sponse to Mr. Soader’s question. 

With respect to the question of open-ended entitlements, I believe 
in your testimony you advocate continuing open-ended entitlement 
for one particular area. Would you repeat that and if you want to 
say any more about why we should cap the entitlement for the 
other areas, please do so. 

Mr. Horn. The two areas I would recommend keeping as open- 
ended entitlements are the title IV-E Foster Care Maintenance 
Payments Program and the title IV~E Adoption Assistance Pro- 
gram. 

If YOU want to build a system that says our first goal is to protect 
chilaren, you do not want to create a disincentive for taking chil- 
dren out of abusive homes and placing them in foster care. You 
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want to be able to have ■‘States do that without having to worry 
about whether or not it is going to break the bank. 

On the other hand, if better preventive services and reform in 
other areas, such as welfare reform, result in a decreasing need to 
place children in foster care, keeping title IV-E as an open-ended 
entitlement will actually save the Federal Government money be- 
cause the foster care rolls will decrease. 

In terms of adoption assistance, the title IV-E Adoption Assist- 
ance Program provides cash assistance to families who adopt chil- 

• dren who are AFDC or SSI eligible and who have special needs. 
These are the children who are very difficult to place for adoption 
and we want to ensure that these children are not languishing in 
foster care because there is a family that would like to adopt that 

« child but is not financially able to because of the increased cost of 

adopting a child, for example, who might have a disability. 

Mr. mcCrery. What about the other areas? 

Mr. Horn. In the other areas, there is no reason to keep them 
open-ended entitlements, not when we are facing Federal deficits 
at hundreds of billions of dollars. 

Although there is a great deal of money being spent under the 
title IV-E Administrative Costs and Training Programs, we are 
seeing increases in these programs beginning to moderate. What 
we can now afford to do is to take these entitlements, place them 
into the block grant and appropriate moneys for that block grant 
on a year-to-year basis. 

I also want to say that I agree with Mr. Murphy that we have 
to be careful that we do not assume that simpV block granting 
these programs will make everything right in the world. A lot win 
be very wrong with the world even witn a block grant approach. 

It will be better than what we have now, but there will still be 
much wrong. 

We must not lose focus on the fact that we are going to have to 
do something about the underclass. We will have to do something 
particularly about these children who are either being bom into 
families without fathers or are now living in families without fa- 
thers, because those children are at substantial risk. There is at 
least one study that shows that children living away from their bio- 
Ic^cal fathers are 40 times more likely to be abused than children 
who live in homes where their biological fathers reside. That is not 

« the popuL r myth we have about who abuses children. 

I cannot think of a more effective child abuse prevention program 
than getting more biological fathers to understand what it means 
to be a good and responsible father and the importance of being in 

* the home. As we talk about block grants, we cannot lose sight of 
this fact. 

Mr. McCrery. I don’t think you will get any argument from most 
of us on this committee and I appreciate your explanation of the 
open-ended entitlement question. 

Quickly, Mr. Murphy. I just want to say while I have a few sec- 
onds remaining that I did catch the “60 Minutes” or “Prime Time,” 

I don’t know vmich program it was, that showed the work that you 
do, and I have to say, based on what I know of what you do, I an^ 
a great admirer of yours and I appreciate very much the work that 
you do and the honesty with whicn you pursue that work. 
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You have said that you happen to a^ee with the plank in our 
Contract With America proposal on w Yare reform which would 
deny benefits to minors who ha /e children. We also have a family 
cap provision which says that we will not give more cash benefits 
to women on welfare who have a second or third child. Are there 
any other suggestions you would give us to try to get at this prob- 
lem of the underclass? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know. 

Mr. McCrery. Changes; incentives. 

Mr. Murphy. Again, I am net an expert, but I do think that for 
the sake — people say children are going to be harmed by doing 
things like that. Children are harmed now. Go into the criminal 
court building, go into the juvenile court, go in the prisons, we see 
it. 

I don’t know if it will work, but 1 think that it is veiy, veiy im- 
portant to treat the underclass with the same dignity and the same 
respect we do with children in North Shore or in Connecticut or 
someplace else. And giving them a few bucks when they have a kid 
is not giving them respect. 

If I gave mv kid $150 eveiy time he broke a car window he would 
be out there breaking car windows. There is a culture that we have 
to understand that is different than the culture in the middle class 
and poor communities. It is an underclass culture of people 15 
years apart that we — I perceive myself as a liberal Democrat — that 
we liberal Democrats have nurtured and Republican conservatives 
have nurtured by leaving it alone. I think it is time all of us start 
to address this problem. 

I don’t know how to resolve it, but I do think the idea of limiting 
welfare to kids — we have to send the message out: We expect more 
of you. I don’t know if it will work or not, I am just a lawyer. 

Mr. McCrery. I am, too, but I am trying hard to work with peo- 
ple like you to try to solve some of the problems we have. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Does Ms. Dunn desire time? 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I missed your testimony, but I just wanted to welcome 
Ms. Massinga to the panel. Her testimony is very important. As 
you know, she represents a family foundation based in Seattle, 
Wash., that we have had good co:itacts with through my staff. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Dr. Bevan, I would like to pursue 
something that came out at this hearing about foster care. You say 
it does not encourage adoption. I know in most foster care situa- 
tions we are looking for family reunification, but once that is 
gone — and I think we ought to expedite the process by which we 
determine whether there will be family unification-Aloes foster 
care still, at that point, discourage adoption? 

Ms. Bevan. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. How does that work? Why does it? 

Ms. Bevan. You can characterize foster care as too much, too lit- 
tle, too soon, too late. Social workers too often intervene in some 
families that do not need such intervention. Some families, it is 
clear however, can benefit by that intervention that the family 
needs lots of services. 
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One of the things OBRA i993 did was provide family preserva- 
tion services. Family preservation services are intended to take a 
look at the family, provide what they need both in hard and soft 
services, counseling and refrigerators, and then see if they can do 
enough to avoid foster care in the first place and to keep the child 
in the family. 

But the purpose of most of the child welfare system is to keep 
the family intact, to provide temporal placement for kids and then 
reunite the family. So the whole phifosophy is keep the family in- 
tact and reunite as quickly as possible. That is fine if you have a 
family to reunite. Or if there is no tension between keeping the 
family together and orotecting the child. 

Increasingly, you have a situation where the family is a crack 
grandmother and a kid; where the other kids are already in place- 
ment or dead, and you have a social worker still trying to give the 
family a refrigerator and counseling in order to keep them to- 
gether. It is in those situations, increasingly, that we have to move 
toward the philosophy of not “adoption as a last resort,” not even 
of long-term foster CK. e as a last resort, but as a “first resort” for 
increasingly more families. 

Social workers have this “rescue mentality” where they are going 
to come in and they are going to “save this family” and everyone 
is going to feel good and it just does not work. 

Chairman Shaw. To your knowledge, are there any Federal laws 
or regulations that follow that same thought pattern? 

Ms. Sevan. As I said, if you look at this continuum of services, 
very often it is not a continuum. The Federal laws basically say, 
in the 427 protections and the safeguards in the Child Welfare Act, 
they basically say that the philosophy is to maintain the family, to 
reunite the family, to rehabilitate the family. That is the tenor of 
it, which is fine. Obviously, everybody wants to provide services to 
families. I am not saying we should not. But I am saying there 
should be some balance, some tension between maintaining a fam- 
ily and protecting the child and promoting the child. 

The purpose of child welfare has to child welfare. And it is 
not. It is too often not child welfare. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I thank you very much and I thank 
the entire panel. This has been an excellent, excellent panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, could I follow up with one question, if 
you don’t mind? 

Chairman Shaw. Sure. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Murphy, I want to go back to the last question 
you responded to about cutting the teenage mother off and the 
child off. You also mentioned in your testimony that what we 
should do is demand excellence. 

How do we demand that in a situation that we would cut the 
cash benefit off for that unplanned child being born by this teen- 
ager without some type of a program that would make sure that 
this mother would go back to school, try to complete her high 
school education and move into the work force? I mean is that a 
real answer? 

I hear what you are saying and what we are trying to accom- 
plish. Yes, we certainly do not want to send the wrong message to 
teenagers, we must do something about the teen pregnancy prob- 
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lem in America, but is that a real answer? I listened to your testi- 
mony when you said we must demand excellence. Is that a re- 
sponse? Is that the answer to this problem that is out here? 

Mr. Murphy. You know, again, I have to hide behind the fact I 
am merely a lawyer that goes to court. 

Mr. Ford. I know. You have told me you are just a lawyer. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. Murphy. Just based upon the practical experience I have 
had in 27 years of representing abused and neglected children, of 
arguing their cases and representing their parents, and doing so in 
every conceivable tribunal, writing a book about it, I am very frus- 
trated because everything we have tried has made the problem 
worse. 

I don’t know if this will not make it worse, but I would set a date 
as of January 1, 1996 or 1997, so the message gets out. And, yes, 
by the way, along with that you have to make birth control re- 
sources available across the board so that folks in the inner city 
have the same access to birth control information and resources as 
folks in the suburbs. 

But you get the message out there that this is what we are going 
to do. What happens if a kid has a child? The family and extended 
family steps in, the way they have done for years. I think we have 
to make it as difficult as possible for children to have children. 

Mr. Ford. I am in agreement with that. I am just raising the 
issue on cutting the cash benefit off to that child. 

Mr. Murphy. Kids are being hurt now. Representative Ford. And 
as you know, maybe better than I do or as well as I do, we have 
tried everything. We can say we set up little programs and rive 
you a social worker. That is garbage. We give you money, it does 
not work. I think that we have to try a ve^ tough love approach 
and say if you have a kid, rely upon your family to raise the kid 
and support the kid. But if you are 17 or under with no high school 
diploma and you are not married, we will not give you AFDC. 

Mr. Ford. You are in the court system. What impact would that 
have on Cook County? 

Mr. Murphy. Mv own view is in the long run the message would 
get out there. And, as I say, if birth control information and edu- 
cation and resources were available, ultimately — it may take time. 
Ultimately, children would start having less children. 

The underclass is a different culture, as you know, from anv 
other culture. And it is not unexpected in the culture to have chil- 
dren when you are a teenager. 

Mr. Ford. What about these kids in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. The kids are sufferi* now, today. They are coming 
into court ending up in prison. When you have a situation where 
there are more African-American men in prison 

Mr. Ford. So there is nothing wrong with more and more kids 
suffering in the meantime? 

Mr. Murphy. I think there would be less suffering because I 
think many rirls. because they are girls and not young women, 
would delay ^ildbearing to a later age. One of the things that we 
are pushing are the same microeconomic realities that you and I 
face on to a teenager and it is hard. It is very hard to say that. 
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but if you sit in court day in and day out and see the shambles 
of people’s lives, I think we have to think hard. 

Mr. Ford. Do you agree with that, Ms. Massinga? 

Ms. Massinga. It is a very tough issue because we do not know 
what works. On that I think we all agree. I think, however, to say 
that a young wom^ who is making an irrational judgment now 
about bearing a child is going to all of a sudden become rational — 
I ^ess I don t put too much faith in that. 

I think, ves, we have to do a lot of things, but I think we have 
to deal with the fact that the rationality that seems to be suggested 
that would happen automatically because we change the rules, is 
just not going to happen that easily. So I think we have to really 
understand the nature of the beast here. 

I think that is what Mr. Murphy is saying, and I think part of 
this is not at all — it is not rational now, it is not going to be ration- 
al in the future and we do have to be concerned 

Mr. Ford. Do you think it would increase the abortion rates in 
this country? 

Ms. Massinga. I think very likely. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond to that? 

Mr. Ford. Please. 

Ms. Bevan. In Chicago for years there was the Salvation Army 
that took care of and educated unwed pregnant women, a mater- 
nity home that prepared black teen mothers to be self-sufficient. 
We would like to see a return to maternity homes. Take another 
look at residential homes, supervised settings, whatever you want 
to call them, safe homes. 

But we need to have a place for young moms to bear their chil- 
dren, to learn parenting skills, to promote adoption, if that is part 
of what they want to do. But to really have a real choice in this 
country, and to avoid the choice of only having an abortion, we do 
need to bring back residential settings, supervised settings. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I have very little opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of a liberal Democrat, but, Mr. Murphy, I 
think you have a very clear picture of what is going on, and I 
think, when we look at what it is, there is a perception out there 
among young people that it is all ri At to have a child at an early 
age; it is all right to have a child before you finish school; that you 
are going to get benefits, and you are going to get all this assist- 
ance. And I think that has sent the wrong message out, and I think 
it has become an attitude that is fueled with the benefits. 

It has been described as toug^ love, it has been described as 
heartless, but I do not think there is one member on this commit- 
tee or one Member in this entire Congress who does not want to 
go in the same direction. We have differences as to the roads that 
we will go down, and I think as far as how you handle the situation 
concerning a young child who is in school, it is going to be one of 
the toughest roads and it will be the one that we are going to have 
a great deal of disagreement on. 

But when you see the huge illegitimacy rate and you see that the 
child of an illegitimate situation is more likely to have problems 
with the law, more likely to drop out of school, more likely to do 
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poorly in school, when you see all of these things come together, 
then you have to say something is wrong. This system is broken 
and we have to change it. And I think we nave an opportunity that 
does not come in most lifetimes to really change the system and to 
make it make a lot of sense. 

We are going to disagree around the fringes, no question about 
that, but we are really coming together, I l^lieve, in defining the 
problem. And. for this Congress to agree, as every member that has 
sat up here today has agreed that the present system is broken, 
that gives us direction that I have never seen before in this Con- 

g ress and I think that is most encouraging. I compliment the mem- 
ers on both sides of the aisle. 

I again want to compliment this panel. You have done a wonder- 
ful job and we appreciate very much your involvement with us. 

Mr. Murphy. I did have one correction. I said I perceive myself 
as a liberal Democrat; I didn’t say liberal Democrats perceive me 
as one. I want to make that one correction. 

Chairman Shaw. I still associate myself with your remarks. 

Dr. Bevan. 

Ms. Bevan. May I respond? If you are going to cut off the welfare 
benefits for young teenagers, I certainly hope you will look into en- 
forcing statutory rape laws. Because it is clear that these young 
girls are exploited by older men. The sex is exploitative. These men 
are much older. 

Chairman Shaw. Isn’t that incredible, the fathers getting off just 
absolutely scot-free? They have committed statutory rape in so 
many instances. That is absolutely incredible. What we used to put 
people in jail for we just turn our backs on now. There is no price 
to pay for it. And that is absolutely the stupidest thing we could 
possibly be doing. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Bevan. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. We are adjourned. I want to thank the sub- 
committee members of the Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties Committee for joining with us today. 

I Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
[Submissions for the record follow:) 
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STATEMENT OF MARCIA ROBINSON LOWRY 
DIRECTOR, CtflLOREN^ RIGHTS PROJECT 
AMERICAN CfVU. LIBERTIES UNION 



My name is Marcia Robinson Lowry and I am the director of the 
Children's Rights Project of the American Civil Liberties Union. I*m 
very grateful for the opportunity to submit this testimony on this 
Important issue. 

Ever since the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act (EHiblic 
Law 96-272) became law in I960, we have been bringing lawsuits against 
state and county child welfare systems for violating the minimal 
standards that are contained in that federal legislation. We represent 
tens of thousands of abused and neglected children in city and state 
child welfare systems around the country. 

Foster care systems established and funded to serve children are 
failing, producing only more damaged graduates who will go on to produce 
new generations of damaged children, who will continue to lead 
unspeakably tragic lives and who will increasingly tax our public 
resources . 

In I960, Congress passed good legislation intended to protect 
children and to ensure that the billions of dollars spent in state child 
welfare systems was used as the opportunity to help and to protect these 
children, to intervene in their lives so they could have a decent 
childhood and the opportunity to grow up intc healthy and productive 
adults . 

For the most part, this legislation has been neither monitored nor 
enforced, and in many instances these huge amounts of federal money have 
not been used by the states to achieve the goals that Congress intended. 

The protections included in this legislation need to be 
strengthened and enforced, not eliminated. The federal government 
certainly needs to do a far better job in its oversight of the $3.5 
billion dollars in federal funds expended in 1994 for foster care 
set vices. It cannot leave these programs unznonitored . 

Even with the standards contained in Public Law 96-272, the states 
have not done a very good job. If Congress eliminates those standards, 
by providing child welfare funds to the states in a block grant, and if 
It eliminates federal oversight of federally-funded programs for abused, 
neglected Jnd dependent children, by eliminating "427 reviews," these 
children are certain to be damaged even further. The consequences are 
truly unthinkable. 

The issues being considered by this subcoraralttee today are 
critically important to the most desperate and vulnerable children in 
this country; 

The almost 450,000 children in federally-funded foster care, 
a number which has increased 62% in the last ten years; 

The almost 3 million children reported for abuse or neglect in 
19S<2, a 130% increase in the last ten years. 

These numbers reflect the heart-wrenching stories of countless 
children whose care at the hands of their government caretakers has 
often not met even minimal standards. 

In Milwaukee, 10-year-old Alan talks matter-of- f act ly of his 
current Coster family being recruited by his aunt 
distributing flyers in the neighborhood that say, "I'm a 
litllo hoy. 1 like soccer. What 1 really ner'd is a mom and 
a dad.” Alan entered foster care when he was five. His 
mother abandoned him, and has a history of drug abuse ana 
imprisonment. Ho has been in five different foster 
placements, and two unsuccessful returns to his mother, 
iluring at least one of which ho was abused by his mother'n 
h<*yfriend. He has been in at least eight different schools. 

M».y aunt, who could not care for him herself, advertised for 
a home for Alan after the child had remained in a temporary 
shelf er for 11 month.s, and her photie a 1 1 s to the irhilU 
we* 1 fate agetw:y had not been returned. 
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In Philadelphia, a mildly retarded child who had been 
in foster care for his entire nine years, was taken out of 
the state by his fourth set of foster parents without his 
worker's knowledge because the worker had not visited the 
foster family for over a year and didn’t know of their plans 
to move. His whereabouts were discovered in another state, 
after he arrived at school with observable bruises. Local 
police found that the foster parents were controlling his 
behavior by tying him to a tree. 

While we must allow the states to have flexibility in designing and 
administering their child welfare programs, and in deciding how to meet 
the standards contained in federal law, we simply cannot assume the 
states will provide adequate protection to children in the absence of 
enforceable federal standards and some form of federal monitoring and 
oversight. This is not an issue of trust; it is an issue of verifying 
whether the states are, indeed, using federal money to meet certain 
basic and generally accepted standards. We must remember that these 
children are more voiceless and powerless than any group in our country, 
and that if Congress takes away the minimal protections provided by 
federal law, they will have none. 

This subcommittee is addressing the questions of whether the 
federal reviews required by Section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
have resulted in belter services, and whether block granting federal 
child welfare services and foster care programs will improve services 
to children. Since stnt.e foster care systems remain so damaging, 
<lespit.e the enactment ol Public Law 96-272 14 years ago, it may be 
templing to simply try something different. Instead, howe%'cr, I urge 
V 'U to make good on the promises of that law, and to take steps to 
ensure, for the first time, that it is actually enforced. 

There are three basic points that must be made. 

CONGRESS MUST CONTINUE TO IMPOSE MINIMAL STANDARDS NOW 
CONTAINED IN FE DERAL LEGISLATION FOR CHILD PROTECTION 
AND CHILD WELF ARE SERVICES AS A CONDITION OF FEDERAL 
FUNDING TO THE STATES . 

Slates are entitled to make their own choices about precisely how 
l •"> care for their abused and neglected children, but the federal 
government mu.st be a partner in this process if children are to be 
protected. Congress is both entitled and obligated to impose these 
minimal standards bccaisc it pays a large share of the costs. It is 
lulh necessary and appropriate for Congress to set basic standards on 
how this money should be spent, and on what general public policy goals 
il wishes to further. 

A conserisus exists within the child welfare community, including 
standard-setting orejanizat ions, public administrators, and advocates, 
about minimal child welfare services and practices that should exist 
wiilnn every child welfare program: 

o welfare daencies must protect children they know to be at 



resp.-..n<} promptly to reports of suspected abuse and neglect and 
niusl pLovide servi'res to protect children who are the subjects of 
such reports from harm; 

• ^l h ii d-wc l l a i e_ daenc i es m ust trv to keen families together so ion o 

liS — UlS — CilD riiniain safely in the home : before removing a 

<hild from his or her home, child-welfare agencie.n tjiust fiir.t 
tempt t<» provi'U; .service.^ to the child and lamily in an effoi t 
< <* pre.serve Uip family, .so L'lig as the child *:an r<*ir.ain safely in 
the home; 

o _tiueiJcxL‘s must trv to minifiii,ic tnc 



L Ciailli Los tcr care : for those children who do enter guvernment 

f o.sler-iare ‘u.stouy, •‘h i Uf-wr I f ar e .niericioti mn.st provide f.i.si* 
(■luMmi'i ar<.l <e)vi es I h.d im* gr-,u ed 1 ..w.n ds rhildien t <.« 
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return home as quickly as possible or, if that is not possible or 
appropriate, allowing children to be adopted. 

• child-welfare agencies must care for child ren while they remain in 
foster care; recognizing that most children who enter foster care 
are already damaged from abuse and neglect and thus often need 
intensive services, child-welfare agencies must provide services 
to children in foster care -- including medical services, stable 
and appropriate placements, educational services, psychological 
services, and counseling -- that are appropriate to their needs 
and that will assure that their experience in foster care is a 
healthy one. 

* children are damaged b y protracted stays in foster care - while 

many children need to enter foster care to assure their safety, it 
is widely recognized that lengthy stays in government custody can 
be very damaging for them. And in this respect it is essential to 
understand that for children time has different dimensions than 
for adults: a year in the life of a child can be an 

extraordinarily long time. Indeed, for an infant or toddler, the 
passage of months without a stable and permanent caretaker can be 
permanently damaging. It is critical that child-welfare agencies 
move urgently to restore permanence to the lives of children in 
foster care. 

In fact, these practices are currently mandated by the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, which Congress passed in 
response to concerns about children drifting for years in state foster 
care systems . Though the statute imposes only minimal substantive 
obligations on states that choose to receive substantial federal funds 
to support their foster-care systems, it does require that states 
provide planning and services to children in an effort to shorten their 
stay in foster care and to protect children while they remain in foster 
care . 

The current provisions in the Adoption Assistance Act, Title IV-E 
of the Social Security Act, set basic standards for child welfare 
services without proscribing how a state should meet those standards. 



For example, the law requires that each child have a written 
case plan that describes the reasons for the child’s removal 
from his/her home and the appropriateness of the child's 
placement ; 

each child have a case plan for assuring proper care and the 
provision of services; 

services be directed toward facilitating either the return 
of the child to his/her parents, or the child's adoption, so 
that if at all possible, the child be raised in a family and 
not in government custody; 

the child's case plan assures that the child receives proper 
care for as long as the child remains in foster care; 

that the states develop programs to try to keep children out 
of foster care whenever possible; 

that homes or institutions in which children are placed be 
reasonably in accord with standards recotmtended by national 
organizations; 

that the status of children in foster care be reviewed 
periodically in state proceedings to determine their future 
status . 

These standards are neither overly prescriptive, nor are they 
utopian. Indeed, from the standpoint of protecting children, even more 
specific standards would be far better. No standards at all, or 
standards that are unenforceable, would be disastrous. 
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NoLhinq in this statute tells the states how to meet the broad 
standards in the statute, or what kinds of services or programs should 
be provided to do so. Klin inat inq these standards by block granting 
federal funds will deprive chilciion of all protections. 

The problem with t.he statute is not that it imposes burdens on the 
states ot interferes with the provision of effective services, but that 
if IS simply not being followed. But these protections must remain in 
place, for a number of reasons. 

These protections set guidelines for the states which have some 
influence on state policy. The protections in federal law provide the 
standards on which federal oversight efforts must be ba.sed. And the 
protections in federal law provide a basis for advocates to hold the 
states acccuntable in the most egregious situations. 

At the end of the 1970s, Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, 
which contained virtually no standards or protections for children, 
governed the provision of federal funds to state child welfare systems. 
There were at least bOO^OOO children in custody at that time, and 
general agreement that foster care was no more than a custodial system. 
The legislative history supporting the enactment of Ptiblic Law 96-272 
clearly expressed Congressional concern about Che lack of federal 
monitoring of the use of federal child welfare funds. In passing the 
act in 1980, Congress noted that the federal funds provided under Title 
IV-A had not been used by the states to "move t:hildren out of foster 
care and into more permanent arrangements by reunifying them with their 
own families when this is feasible, or by placing them in adoptive 
hemes," and tliat "there were significant weaknesstjs in program 
managemerit which had adverse effects on the types of care and services 
piovidcd to foster chiUlien." 

Prior Co the p^assage of this federal statute, cttildren in foster 
cate often had no chance at all to ever leave government custody. 
Adoption was something usually reserved for infants. If it did not take 
place within the first several months of a child’s life, the child was 
considered unadoptable. A few examples: 

Carlos entered foster care when he was 13 months old. He 
lived in an institutional nursery for several years, a series 
of foster homes and institutions. When he expressed grief 
over his father's death, he was committed to a state mental 
hospital. When he turned 16, he was imprisoned for an 
altercation with a child care institution security guard. 

He is now 28, lives on the street, and has two children in 
foster care. There was nothing extraordinary about his case 
and nothing that happened to him violated the legal standards 
applicable prioi to the passage of Public Law 96-272. 

Susie, two, and Donnie, three, were discovered in a closet, 
where their mother had left them because they had misbehaved. 
Despite their early neglect, they were still in relatively 
good psychological shape. They spent their next 13 years in 
foster care, where Donnie listened on the other side of a 
closed door while Susie was repeatedly sexually abused by one 
of their temporary foster parents. 

After Public Law 96-272 was enacted, there were some limited 
improvements in state systems. For example, much more serious attention 
was paid to developing services to families to prevent abuse and 
neglect, and to avoiding the need for foster care; to getting children 
adopted; and to moving children from large, cxpen.sivc custodial 
institutions into more family-like settings. State agencies, many of 
which had pircviou.sly harl conducted almost no planning for children orice 
they entered state cu.stody, became aware of the need to develop written 
rase plans tor children and, thrtniqh those* plans, became incrortcinqly 
aware of the need to set gv<til.s and determine the steps to accomplish 
tho.se goal.*! for children. Within the f i r.st .‘several year.n of 
implementat lan, the iia(i''n,il fi'stet caio p<j['U 1 <it loti dr<gped to 170,006 
ch i Idren . 
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llowwver , Ll-.ese adv^inces were she rt-U>'e J , tor severai reasons 
iir. 1 1* t’<J r.v' Lho scat.'j*e iisoif bs.it av Ir-ast. partly related to its 
e;.f •. I (.-emant . 



5?tate.s s'~cr. learned that the federal enf orceinent mechanism provided 
in tl-.e statute, the 42T review as it was developed by the federal 
Department of Health and Human Services, wa.s not, in fact, a rigorous, 
iK.iughl ful monitoring mechar.usin. Very few slates failed these reviews 
" indeed, advocates quickly learned that any state that failed a 
federal 42V review had a system ,i n which children's lives were in 
;*eopardy, to say nothing of their emotional well-being. one reason for 
this might have been that the only sanction provided by the 427 review 
to f-rocess was tlie denial of federal funding, a draconian sanction to 
impose on a child welfare system already unable to provide minimally 
.idequate .sorvicos to children, And then, in 1969, Congress suspended 
.JVUX lol i } i i y vf tliv federal funding cut-off, providing no sanctions 
.It .ill for a federal 427 review. 



It seems very reasonable to conclude that the failure of the 
federal government to either conduct meaningful reviews or to enforce 
requirements of the federal law made it clear to the states that 
there would be no consequences --at least at the federal level — to 
t .he ' 1 failure to comply with the law. 



In addition, however, other factors were at work. State systems 
in necu of widespread reform if they were to meet the minimal goals of 
the federal statute had barely had time to st»irt developing their own 
apprva< hes wher. c ucumsl ances changed. The number of reports of 
suspected abuse and neglect exploded, with a 130t increase from 1984 to 
pre.senr, an explosion related both to greater public awareness and 
better repi-rtitig pt ocediires but also correlated closely with drug abuse, 
hrmelcs.sness, and cl her serious social dislocations that have 
dov.i.slal inq consequences for children and their families. Second, 
children begati entering foster care at a younger age, staying longer and 
manifesting increasingly serious problems — related in part to 
increased drug abuse by women — problems that make it that much more 
challenging to treat these children and find them permanent homes, 
finally, there have been substantial reductions in state and local 
support for soci al -servi ce systems, reductions that have robbed child- 
w<'.raic agencies of critically needed staff and service resources. 



Given these forces and the lack of federal effort to ensure 
implementation and enfor.-ement, it should be no surprise that foster 
care systems are failing. However, it would be wrong to conclude that 
the Adoption Assistance Act has contributed to that failure. Rather, 
sy.stcins a) o I'aiMr.g despite the stotute's protections and despite 
I he jonsiderablc federal resources that the statute provides. 

A consensus exists in the child advocacy community about the 
importance of legally enforceable protections for children in foster 
care. This consensus is based on a number of factors: 

® i n fpatC i : core hgve — Ofi — sav in the political oroce.ss - 

Children in foster care can't vote, usually have no way of 
communicating with anyone (much less with their elected 
representatives), and don't have fancy lobbyists or influential 
PAC's. Indeed, our citizens who are in foster care -- abused and 
neglected children -- are probably the most politically helpless 
gioup in our society. Because of this, it is essential that they 
have guarantees of mirunruil care and protect loti that, ran be legally 
(‘nforced. 



0 



twstci cartT .lyrirrmn are cloaked in sccrccv that, 

ilicaal and tingonsrionable p iacticcs - Every state in the 
«'"Ur<t»v *-haks its (or.tor tare .sysi-ftn in seciery, piohibil.ing Uk- 
d.s«l..suie oi .my intormatjon about ch j 1 dt eri * .s expor ience.s in 
t'..,*jtcr c«irc. Though these statutes often w’ore enacted to protect 
'hildrotb they routinely are used by .state officials tr conceal 
Illegal and unconscionable practices. Given this secrecy, it is 
i'.n.scnt lal that there be the type of external ovcrsujht of these 
systems ih.^t legally-ctiforreable prol c< lions provide. indeed, U 
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has only been through litigation that many of the worst foster- 
care practices have been exposed. 

• Children in foster care_are in governmen t custody- Every child who 
is in foster care is in government custody. Our society long has 
recognized that when the government takes custody of an 
individual, there must be basic legal protections to assure that 
custody is not inappropriate or abusive. Given the serious 
problems that pervade many state foster care systems, it is 
particularly important that children in foster care have such 
legal protections . 

in light of these considerations, it is absolutely essential that 
Congress assure that children in foster care have minimum protections 
that are legally enforceable. And given the consensus within the child- 
welfare community, it is clear that those legally enforceable 
protections should at least include the stanoards currently contained 
in federal law, which could be eliminated if foster care funds were 
block-granted . 

It is impos.sible to say whether child welfare systems now operate 
in a way that is more harmful to children than the systems that Public 
Law 96-272 was designed to improve. It is fair to say that many are not 
meeting even the minimal goals contained in that law. It is also fair 
to say that we are squandering the opportunity to ensure that the very 
large amounts of federal and state money spent on child welfare services 
be used to benefit, rather than harm, our country's poorest and most 
vulnerable children. 

The solution is not to eliminate the minimal protections we have. 
The solution is to make these protections more effective. 

II . THERE MUST BE ADEQUATE FEDERAL REVIEW AHD OVER3IGHT TO 
EHSURE TWAT TpgflP. QTAMDARPg ARE APPT.YRD . 

This subcommittee is concerned with the question of w'hether the 427 
reviews have, thus far, served to improve the lives of children. For 
the most part, the answer to that question is no. However, that does 
not mean that another form of federal oversight would not bring about 
a different answer. Congress was concerned about the lack of federal 
oversight in 1980; it should be equally concerned today. While we are 
critical of the Section 427 reviews that have taken place thus far, we 
very strongly endorse the need for meaningful, effective oversight, 
which can and should be provided under Section 427 of the statute. That 
is not to say that section 427 could not be improved. But even as 
presently enacted, that section 427 provides a basis for adequate 
monitoring, if the procedures that are developed under the statute — 
about which HHS has broad discretion — are well-planned and meaningful. 
The procedures that have been utilized in the past were iict. 

Section 427 of Public Law 96-272 provides that states must meet 
certain criteria related to the broad goals in the Adoption Assistance 
Act in order to qualify for additional federal payments. It does not 
specify how the federal government should make the determination of 
whether those criteria have been met. 

In the past, the Department of Health aid Human Services chose to 
comply with this provision of the law ly conducting what this 
subcommittee is referring to as the **427 reviews." It would be hard to 
find many people who believe the reviews, as previously conducted by 
HHS, tell anybody anything about whether states are protecting children, 
or meeting the broad goal of trying to ensure that children grow up in 
families -- either their own, or adoptive — whenever possible. 

As originally enacted, section 427 of the Adoption Assistance Act 
required states to provide minimal oervicos and have certain systems in 
place in order to receive child-welfare funds under the statute. In an 
effort to assess whether states were complying with these minimal 
mandates, the Department developed a process that involved an overview 
of state systems as well as a review of a very small number of case 
records of children in the state's foster-care program. Based on this 
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review, the Department would then declare whether the state was or was 
not complying with the mandates cf section 427. Those states that were 
out of compliance weie to be declared iiieligibic- for federal 
roimbursemen* for the fiscal year to which the finding cf noncompiia nee 
appl j ed . 

As an initial matter, the review methodology w«s hopelessly 
inade<juate. Foi instance, under that methodology, the Department could 
lock at as few as Zb cases, regardless of how many tens of thousands of 
children were in a stale's foster care system, in concluding that the 
slate was complying with t.he statute. The shortcomings of the 
methodology were best demonstrated in when t.he Department declared 
that the District of Columbia had passed its *127 review shortly before 
a federal judge described the DC system as a "travesty" and found the 
whole system to be operated illegally in violation of the Adoption 
Assistance Act as well as the federal Constitution and statutory law of 
the District of Columbia. 

Now, in addition to the fact that Congress suspended the funding 
sarirtion for states that failed 427 reviews, HHS has also suspended the 
reviews themselves. It i my understanding that HHS has been working 
v.n new proceduies to provide more effective and me«nninqful reviews. 
Whether this new version of the 427 reviews will indeed, be better, 
M'muins to be seen. LluC it is clear that effective and efficient 
federal reviews can be designed to delcimino whoi hC 5 r children arc oeing 
fMot(!iJted and whether the miniiual g<..als of 96*272 are being met. 

H.iwever, it is absolutely essential that the federal government not 
shirk fiom its ovoi sight responsibilities on behalf of children who are 
in state custody, or at rj.sk of entci ing custody, ar.d for whose benefit 
laigc iiii.i.'Unt s of fedcjal money have been apprcf.-i ; itcd . Sect io.n -127 
lm^>^»ses no con.st ra i nts on IlHS' dovolopmc*nt .f an effective ana 
ii.eariingful monitoring process, does not dictate either the scope or the 
extent of the reviews, and provides wide flexilility to develop reviews 
that are net unduly burdensonie but which ne ver t lie I ess allow the federal 
g ..-ve i nmo nt to protect these children. 

Congress went a step further in ensuring the potential 
effectiveness of 427 reviews by its passage of M.K. 5252 in the 103rd 
-ongiess. This bill provides for a far more constructive and far less 
intrusive new review process. Under this new bill, states substantially 
.r^.«mplying with the broad goals of the federal law will be reviewed le.sn 
frequently. States which "fail" the new 427 review will have the 
opportunity to impjcment tltcir own corrective action plan, with the 
piovision of tochni.cal assistance. The bill still makes federal 
.sanctions available, but provides Car more opportunity for non-complying 
stales to biinq themselves into compliance with the federal standard.s, 
with iut being penal i/.cd by the lo.ss of federal funds while trying to do 



While the "427 reviews" utilized over the last 14 years have not 



reviews, Congressional oversight and protection I ur these children. 
Without impugning the concerns of many at the state level for their 
stat.o's neglected and abused children, the inescapable fact is that too. 
ic.u.y states have a domcnslrated le.Md 1 failing to protect the 
li t*n in their custody. 



In the absence of specific, enforceable federal standards, such as 
cuiientiy exist in the federal Adoption Assistance Act, the half-million 



pi'.vKle basK' protections to them, 

AlUi-’ugh the states are entitled i«. discretieu to determino the 
l.est way meet f ],(■ fednal si and, n ns and to pnvide pt gci .are f.j 
<.)iil<lien, what piii«iroms are most (*flect iVe in tiying t<. ensuii* 



demonstrably improved the Jives of children, they wore very deeply 
flawed. That docs net in any way eliminate the need foi adequate 42/ 



f 1 awed . 
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rhildren in government custody have few rights agoinst thcii state 
•• us t • jd I ,ui.s , if t tieso i'U.s Lr d i ar..s fail to iticel tlie minimal standaids and 
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permanence for children, and how best to provide services to these 
children. However, the states should not have the flexibility to take 
millions of dollars in federal funds and not even make efforts to meet 
these very broad goals, or to operate their child welfare system in such 
a way that makes the achievement of these goals impossible. 

For example, to take some real-life illustrations, state child 
welfare systems in which the telephone lines set up to receive abuse 
reports often go unanswered are not making efforts to protect children. 
States which leave children in unlicensed and unsupervised foster homes 
are not experimenting with new program designs. States which determine 
that abandoned three-year-old children are unadoptable — without trying 
to recruit adoptive parents for them — are not trying to find permanent 
homes for children. States which fail to provide any treatment at all 
for sexually abused children are not providing services to meet 
children's needs. Nevertheless, and regrettably, these situations exist 
in too many of our cities and states -- all of which operate federally- 
funded children welfare systems. 

The standards currently contained in federal law do not permit 
advocates to challenge a state for violating federal law based on the 
view that one approach to children's services may be better than 
another. It does permit advocates to seek protection for children, 
however, when a state does not even develop its own reasonable approach. 
Without such standards, and the right to enforce these standards, 
.l.ildten are entirely without protection. 

Increasingly, and in .some measure because the federal government 
has no-: it.self ensured meaningful implementation of the law, tl»e 
.*> (. aiv.iards in federal law have been used as the basis for lawsuits on 
it'h.ill .1' atused a[^d neglected children. For exarr;ple: 

In the District of Columbia , caseloads were so high that one 
worker testitied she couldn't develop plans for children -- 
she just wanted to make sure that all the children on her 
caseload were still alive. Almost no childien were adopted, 
l:<‘;au.se the District did such a poor job of recruiting 
adoptive paierits and making children legally available for 
ad )pt Lon . Young children lived for years in expensive 
emergency institutions because Coster parents weren’t 
;<ciuLled or screened, and there wore virtually no services 
t. nthor help parents keep their children at homo, or to 
,'alp t herr. take children back from foster care. 

adslition to being extraordinarily damaging to children, 
the Washing*, cti, P.C., foster care syst.om wasted ext raordina l y 
aij.o'ints of money. Children were kept in the most exp-ensive 
l;u5 unsuitable kinds of care, and left in foster care when 
they could have been discharged either to their parents or 

* j <idopl ive parents. The computer system was so outdated 
that over a million dol lai‘s was being paid to foster patents 
wlni ISO l^jtigei caicd for children but whoso names had never 
l taken oil the rolls. 

After a successful lawsuit was brought, problems rentain but 
a great deal has already changed: traini.*g was instituted 

* ! all v;orkers; the nuiriber of workers tripled; foster homos 
ai" now being visited a. id suporvi.sod; hundreds ot children 
irc being ad.ptcd; special units have been cieatvj hv'j. 

‘ hildi“r, St «iy otit. ol tc.stcr care by providing shorl-teim help 
< then paients; and the response to child abuse and noqlcat. 

M'p-vi t.s has t>econ»e more timely. 



'W, l.-ocause of continuing difficulties, outside experts h«»ve 
b»;«-»n brought in by the federal court to help the District. 

. Ivv some ol its problems that corttinue to put chil<ltcn at 
I i s k . 

I. a:*haw!i had spent her entire six yeai.s in foster care when 
If.,. , went t and wa.s nuitclied with adoptive, jiarent .s 

bcra.Kto o( the lawsuit. Her adoptive tathei said that when 
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3he came to live with his family, she didn't oven know how 
to jump tope, Lie her snoes, or play with other children. 

"This was a little qirl wliu didn’t know wliat a huq was. Sne 
didn't know what love was," he has said. 

Although the problems in the District of Columbia are well known, the 
pr«->blems in its cnild welfare sv^tem are not, unfort u.natety, unique to 
tins city. 

Other systems have had similar problems, and lawsuits there have produced 
similar results. 

In Connecticut, a lawsuit was filed after the state social 
services commissioner likened the system to a "hospital 
emergency room" and decried the "senseless, merciless 
destruction and devastation of our children." The state 
agency was failing to investigate 60^ of the children 
reported as abused or neglected. The medical needs of 

children in state custody cfter» did not receive routine 
medical care, foster parents were so underpaid that committed 
toster parents had to teach into Lheit own pockets to buy 
adequate food and clothing for children, limitittg the number 
I peip'. e willing to previde homes for children. Connecticut 
had n;.ir:y «. f the .sariic problems afflicting the Washi ngt--»n, U.C. 
system . 

A xowr^uit filed in 11/39 resulted in a consent decree approved 
IJ months l<iter. Since then the state has been moving 
fcrwriTd with implementation, sometimes unevenly, but with the 
>j->.il ol impiovinu .services for children in the stale. 

/'urion<) the many achievoifietits : a bOt reduction in c.iseload, 

sv workers can provide better services to children; the 
creation of a training aciidemy; the development of statewide 
policies; and an increase in payments to Coster parents to 
meet mirnmal government standards for the care of a child. 



o.xisted, and when; one-third of the foster care population 
was char actor ized by a state report as being "in limbo," 
alter a law.su it based on fedoiai law was filed. 

a lawsuit based m part on federal law and relying 
on the results of a state auditing agency that concluded that 
ptL'lective service ; nve,st i gat ions were not taking place as 
required by law, that childreji were not receiving ca.se plans 
.Uid were being placed i t'l dangerous Coster homes, and that few 
et torts were being made to liave children adopted when they 
could not be returned to their parents, resulted in a consent 
tied no th,iL incorporates a statewide reform plan. 

It would have been difficult to have produced the.se benefits for 



t'l' ck gr<inring. 

rt is an extraordinary fact that for many children in federally- 
luriUed .state fester care, their time in government custody will be ir.orc 
damaging than the ahu.se or neglect they suffered originally. it is 
ext i «iordituiry that this is taking place at the expense of the federal 
la.'. payers. t'or the mo.st part, states have not complied with the 
o.\isting minimal protections afforded to children in existing federal 
law. Nor 13 there any evidence at all to suggest that the existence of 
the law or of the ^27 reviews were in any way respon.siblo for the 
deplorable state of child welfare services nationally. Eliminating 
rather than strengthening these protections, and the possibility of 
ettoctivc teoeral oversight, by block-granting federal child welfare 
.scrvico.s ,ind foster care programs to the states will surely not provide 
any bonefit.s to children. It will only le»jvc them more vvilnerablo and 
unpr - «t er te<l than they already arc. 




,, an adoptron syste.m was created where none 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 



The American Psychological Association (APA) is the largest sdentihc and professional 
organization representing psychology in the United States. APA's membership includes more than 
124,000 researchers, educators, clinicians, consultants and students. APA's mission ir to advance 
psychology as a science, as a profession, and as a means of promoting human welfare. 

APA has a long history of involvement in social policy that affects cl^dren, youth, and families. 
Many of our members conduct research on topics of concern to this demographic group including 
child development, child care, child neglect and abuse, foster care, and adolescent pregnancy. 

APA believes that public policy should be based on sound research. This is particularly important 
when the welfare of millions of families with young children is at stake. If policy fails to 
incorporate cunent research knowledge in its design, it may not only fail to achieve its objoctivus, 
but it may have unintended negative cor\sequences. It is particularly important given current 
fiscal constraints to ensure that public spending achieves its objectives. 

In the current welfare reform debate, we are concerned that policies aimed at reducing the extent 
of nonmarital childbearing and welhire dependency not have a negative impact on the physical 
and mental health and wellbeing of mothm and children, particularly adolescent mothers and 
very young childrea It is important to remember that the majoi goal of welfare reform should be 
to reduce the number of children in America who are growing up in poverty. Efforb to reduce 
nonmarital childbearing by women who cannot afford to support their children is just one 
component of reform and should not be pursued without reforming the many other aspects of 
the system that fail to address the needs of families with children. 

Policies Aimed at Influencing Childbearing 

Before formulating policies aimed at influencing reproductive behavior, it is neccssiiry to have a 
clear understanding of the many factors that influence this behavior. There is an extensive 
theoretical and research literature on the determinants of fertility in several major fields: 
psychology, sodal demography, sociology, anthropology and economics. In addition, national 
governments and international organizations collect and analyze data on fertility and related 
variables, for example, the U3. National Survey of Family Growth and the World Fertility Survey 
General socioeconomic studies, studies on the microecoiu)mics of fertility, and psychosocial studies 
comprise the largest bodies of researcK 

Much of this research seeks to explain differences in population growth rates and in the Total 
Fertility Rats (TFR) (the average lifetime number of children born per woman), which can range 
from a high of seven children in some African countries to less than two in some European 
countries. Goverruner'al concern about reproductive behavior is generally focused on these 
aggregate fertility .nds arid policy responses are of two types: pronatalist — based on concern 
about too low fr.dlity rates (Eastern and Western Europe) and antinatalist — concerns about too 
high fertility rates (most less developed countries, India and China being the most generally 
known examples). 

However, governmental concern is also focused on the fertility of particular groups. In the U.S. in 
the I960's and 197(T8, concerns about population growth generally, and the Wgher fertility of 
women of lower sodoeconomlc status (SI^) relative to that of women in higher SES groups, led to 
the federal funding of family planning sexvioRS for poor women through Title X of the Public 
Health Service Act. Currently, there are coroems in both the U5. and some European countries 
about nonmarital fertility rates, particularhy among adolescents. It is unlikely that this would be a* 
major governmental concern if the women having children out-of-wedlock did net require 
taxpayer supported financial assistance. Qearly, it is the nonmarital fertility of poor women, and 
adolescents in particular, that is the primary fow of the current welfare debate. However, while 
much of the debate Is focused on how to influence the behavior of single females, it is important 
to remember that historically, the welfare of children has been the central concern underlying the 
provision of welfare benefits, and children'^ welfare should be the focus of the current debate as 
well. 

When seeking to explain large differences in total fertility rates such as those between the 
industrialized countries and the developing couirtrics, demographic, cultural and general 
sodoeconomlc variables can explain much of the variance. Wh^ the total fertility rate is low, as it 
is in the U5., explaining variations in fertflitv related to age at first birth, the timing of births, and 
marital statu requires an approach that looM more closely at psychosocial and microeconomic 
variables to explain reproductive behavior. Accordingly, our testimony today will focus primarily 
on rccearch in these areas. 
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The Need to Target Reforms to Reduce Welfare Dependency 

There are several categories of women who receive AFDC benefits, and policies directed at one 
category may not be approprUte for another. Women receiving welfare are not a homogenous 
group. They may be separated, divorced, widowed, or never-married, they may have had children 
as teenagers or in thdr twenties or thirties; they may never have completed high school or they 
rnay be coUege graduates; they may have extensive employment experience or none; they or their 
children may have physical or mental health problems or disabilities; and they mav be short- or 
long-term recipients of benefits. 



The category of women causmg the most concern among policymakers and the public is the croup 
of never-mamed, long-term recipients of AFDC, particularly those who first received benefits as 
teenage mothers, A recent GAO Report found that the proportion of single mothers in the general 
pop^ation who have never-married was 36 percent in 1992, while the proportion of never-married 
single mothers receivmg AFDC was 52% (GAO, May 1994). From 1976 to 1992, about 42 percent 
of aU single women receiving AFDC were, or had been, teenage mothers (GAO Report 94-U2, S) 
Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of ail 
female-headed families receiving AFDC, the GAO report concluded that assistance to gain and 
retain employment should be aimed at teenage mothers. 



Similarly, other analysts have concluded that reducing welfare dependency will require a 
reduction in the level of nonmarital childbearing by adolescents. It is often stated that the current 
pobey of paying cash benefits through the AFDC program is an incentive for adolescents to have 
chil^en so they can set up independent households. On a conceptual level, it is difficult to argue 
against the notion that an incentive for teen parenting exists within AFDC. The question is 
whether the incentive - or the lack of an economic disincentive - is strong enough to shift the 
behavior of adolescents. Do adolescents actually become pregnant in order to receive welfare 
benefits? Or are adolescents - once pregnant - more likely to bear and keep their children 
because welfare benefits enable them to do so? Do adolescent mothers bear additional children m 
order to increase the size of their benefit? And if so, how can we change this behavior withuiil 
harming children? 



rsychologists and other social scientists have conducted a great deal of research to attempt to 
answer ihe^ and odier questions related to motivations for childbearing. A brief review of tliis 
research follows, with an analysis of its findings as they bear on important w'elfare policv 
questions. ^ 



Reducing Adolescent Childbearing 

A major goal of the Personal ResponsibUity Act (H.R, 4) is to reduce nonmarital childbearing. 
Provisions in H.R. 4 aim to do so by denying benefits to unmarried women under 18 who have 
ctuldren and by capping benefits so that no payments wUl be made for additional children born 
while the mother is on welfare. While intuitively this may seem a logical approach, when th" 
reasons for adolescent childbearing are considered in their entirely, it is unlikely that such poHdr, 
would have the intended effect for the majority of adolescents. Adolescent childbearing is a 
complex behavior that involves several decisions (Hayes, 3987). Each of these decisions is 
iiyiuenced by a number of inter-related demographic, economic, social, and psychological factors 
(Adler 1994; Hayes, 1987). Before examining the factors that affect this decision-making proce*.^ 
we will first examine whether there is support for the hypothesis that welfare benefits provide 
economic incendves for adolescents to give birth out-of-wedlock. 

Welfare Benefits and Nonmarital Childbearing 

The avaUabmty of welfare benefits appears to be a popular explanation for the rise in the number 
u “ headed by unwed adolescent mothers. The assumption underlying this view is 

that AFDC and other welfare benefits serve as an incentive - or at a minimum decrease the 
disincentives - to bear children out-of- wed lock and to remain unmarried. 

The welfare incentive explanation for rising teen pregnancy rates dates back to the early 1960's 
but received greatest attention foUowing the pubUcation of Charles Murray's analysis of federal 
welfare poUcy in 1984 (Murray, 1984). Over the past decade a number of scholars have attempted 
to evaluate the effect of welf^ benefits on adolescent pregnancy rates. TT.e question of concern to 
re^archers, and certainly of interest to policymakers, is whether the incentive is strong cnouch to 
affect the behavior of adolescents. Does the presence of welfare benefits play a significant rot in 
adolescents' fertility -related behavior? 
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While there is not complete unanimity of opinion among researchers on this question, two 
relatively recent reviews of the welfare incentive literature conclude that welfare benefits do not 
serve as a reasonable explanation for variations in pregnancy and childbearing rates among 
unmarried adolescents (Duncaxv Hill, & Hofhnan, 1988; Moffitt, 1992). 

Several recent studies also failed to find evidence supporting the welfare incentive hypothesis. A 
study by Moore, Morrisor^ and Oei (1994) did not find AFDC benefit levels or a host of other 
welfare-related variables to predict either age at first sexual intercourse or contraceptive use. For 
females, ordy welfare receipt by both their mothers and grandmothers predicted intercourse at 
younger ages, and only maternal welfare receipt predicted non-use of contraception. The authors 
conclude that lowermg AFDC benefits will not affect the sexual or contraceptive behavior of 
adolescents. 

In a study usiixg data from the nationally-representative Panel Study of Income Dynamics (Duncan 
and Hoffrnan, 1990) the authors found that AFDC benefit levels had only weak, non-stab stically 
significant efiects on out-of-wedlodc dtildbearing for Black adolescents. In contrast, there was a 
strong Bttd statistically significant relationship between measures of economic opportunity and the 
probability '' AFDC-related births among unmarried adolescents. 

Using the same data set but a different analytic procedure, other researchers (An, Haverman, and 
Wolfe 1993) concluded that the level of welfare benefits was not sig»uficantly related to out-of- 
wedlock adolescent childbearing. Consistent with other researchers (Moore, 1994) these 
researchers found that the most important predictors of adolescent females' fertility were their 
mothers' characteristics; years of sdwol conq>leted, receipt of welfare, arwl age at first birth. 

Another recent study (1994) also failed to confirm the welfare incentive hypothesis. In this study, 
AFDC benefit levels did not significantly affect the incidence of oubof-w^ock first births, or 
subsequent births for AFDC recipients. Factors that were found to have a greater effect on fertility 
include a woman's ^ucational attainment and upbringing in a two-parent family. 

There are a few studies that have found a positive association between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent pregnancy or out-of-wedlock birth rates. However, most of these have methodological 
problems, and in each study, the relationship held only for White adolescents. In one study, 
although the author found that AFDC benefits were r^ted to out-of-wedlock births for White 
adolescents, she concluded that AFDC does not affect the overall birth rate for teens (Ozawa, 

1989). Rather, oiKe an adolescent is pregnant, it seems to Influence the decision whether to marry 
the father. However, this effect was orUy present for White adolescents. 

In another series of studies, the authors found a relationship between AFDC benefit levels and 
adolescent childbearing for Whits but not Black adolescents (Plotnick, 1990; Lundberg 4c Plotnick, 
1990; Lundberg 4c Plotnick, In press). However, the authors caution that some of the findings are 
statistically unstable, making their conclusions less than definitive. A final study by Murray (1993) 
also found a significant relationship between welfare benefits (in this study, a combination of 
AFDC cash benefits and food stamps) and nonmarital childbearing rates, but also, only for White 
adolescents. As was the case wifii the other studies |ust dted (Ozawa, 1989; Plotnick, 1990), only 
aggregate state-level data were used rather than individtial level data. As a coitsequence, the 
small sample size (n>50) renders the statistical results very unstable, leading all of the researchers 
to offer caveats with respect to the conclusions. 

In response to the public debate over the policy implications of the presumed "incentive effect" for 
teen pregnancy, a group of 77 poverty researd^eis dgned a statement CWelfare and Out-of- 
Wedlock Births: A Research Summary,* 1994} asserting that the accumulated research indicates 
that "welfare has not played a ma)or role in the ri^ of out-of-wedlock childbearing (p.l)." The 
group includes several researchers whose work is often dted in support of restrictive welfare 
proposals (Plotnick, Ozawa). These reKaidiers oonduded that the "family cap" and similar 
proposals intended to reduce ot eliminate welfare for children bom out-of-wedlock will do little 
more than irtfUct additional harm and further compromise the development and life prospects of 
children who already face deprived drcumstances. 

Demographic, Sodal and Ptycbo<oglcal Influ ences on Childbearing 
As mentioned previously, adolescent chfidbearlng is a complex behavior encompassing several 
discrete yet interrelated steps, etch req uirin g a deddon: whether to initiate sexual activity; 
whether to use contraception and, if so, what type; if pregnant, whether to terminate the 
pregnancy or give bi^ and if dwosing to give birth, whether to marry before the birth, and if 
not, whether to give the child up for adoption (Hayes, 1987). To understand why unmarried 
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adolesrenis have chUdren it u necessary to examine each of these decisions and the many factors 
that innueiice each one. 

1. Initiating Sexual Activity 

The first decision is whether to Initiate and engage in sexual activity before marriage. Research 
has shown that the majority of adolescents (70 - 80%) are sexually active (Alan Guttmacher 
Irwtitute, 1981; 1994; Blau & GuUotta, 1993; Burt, 1986; Westoff, Calot, & Foster, 1983) and initiate 
'''' years before marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 

1993b, 1994, PorTMt, 1W3). Factors that mfluence the decision to engage in sexual activity include 
perwnal ai^ family characteristics and peer group influence. For many female adolescents, the 
mitiahon of wxuai activity is not a decision because coercion is a significant factor affecting early 
sexual expenence. o / 

Personal characteristics include the following: 

Age at P«b«7ty. One hundred years ago, the average age at menarche for adolescent females was 
14.8 year^ In 1988 the average age was 12.5 years. Some adolescents begin to menstruate as 
early as 10 years of age (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). The early onset of puberty is associated 
with early initiation of sexual activity, but this relationship is mediated by gender, race, and social 
r? puberty is the strongest determinant of sexual initiation for males (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994). For Black females, puberty strongly influences whether they will 
imtiate sexual activity at an early age; whereas, for White females, other social factors, such as 

u ^ of friends, have more influence than the onset of 

puberty (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Udry & Billy, 198^. 

Age of the IndwidMt. The older the adolescent, the more Ukely it is that he or she will have had 
intercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hofferth & Hayes, 1987). 

Rare and Socweconomic Status. Black adolescents of both sexes initiate sexual intercourse earlier 
han their white co^terparls (on average about one to two years earlier) and at every age more 
-^^1° Adolescents engage in sexual activity (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 

Inoi' Kantner & Ford, 1981; Bauman and Udry, 1981; Forrest, 1993; Hofferth & Haves 

1987; Newcomer and Udry, 1983). The differences are beUeved to be loo large to be explained In 
difference m physical maturity (Hayes, 1987). There is disagreement over the source of these ‘ 
racial differences. Some researchers attribute it to differing socioeconomic status, others to 
differences m social and cultural mores related to the acceptability of early sexual behavior. 

Religiosity. ReUgion does not appear to be an important factor influencing the liutiation of sexual 
activity, but rehposity is (Inazu & Fox, 1980; Zelnik et al., 1981; Jessor & Jessor, 1975; Hayes 1987 > 
Thus, nominal affiliation, that is, being a CathoUc, does not predict delayed intercourse, but devout 
observance of religious customs does. ulv^ ui 

Intelligence. Academic Aspirations, and Achievement. Several studies have shown a positive 
relationship between low inteUectual abUity, low educational goals, low academic aclievement 
and early initiation of sexual activity among both Black and White adolescents (Furstenberg 1976 
Udiy, Bauman, & Moms, 1975; Jessor & Jessor, 1975; Jessor, Costa, Jessor, & Donovan, 1983). This 
relationship, however may be mediated by numerous other social, economic, psychologicil and 
situational factors such as parents' level of education, and parents' expectations for their 
daughters, which may mfluence their daughters' own expectations (Hayes, 1987). Children with 
more educated parenta tend to be more goal-oriented and place more value on achieving (Hayes, 

Family Characteristics include the following: 

Parent-Child Communication. There has been Uttle research on the affect of family characteristics 
on early im^tion of sexual activity and the evidence has been conflicting (Miller, Christopherson. 

& ^n^ 1993). For example, one study found no relationship between parent-child communication 
and the of sexual intercourse (Moore, Peterson, & Furstenberg, 1986); another questioned 

the causal direction of the relationship (HoHerth, 1987); and others argui that good parem-teen 
commumcahon among specific subsets of adolescents can help to postpone sexual activity (Inazu 
6c Fox, 1980). Si^arly conflicting results have been found when studying the relatioivship 
between parental supervision and early sexual activity. 

Mother's Age at Initiation of Sexual Activity. There is a strong relationship behveen mother's 
early sexual activity and the activity of her daughter (Newcomer 6t Udry, 1983). 



f amify Structure. Adolescent females who live with both parents are less likely 



to initiate sexual 
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activity at an early age (Alan Guttznacher Institute, 1994; Newcomer & Udry, 1983). It is possible 
that single parents are less available to communicate values and to supervise children, and that 
lack of parental (especially maternal) attention and afiection may lead adolescent females to seek 
attention and affection In sexual rdationsh^ (Hayes, 1987). 

Peer Group Influence. A final nu^or factor in detennining an adolescent's decision to engage in 
sexual activity is peer group Infiuence. Adolesoents frequently cite peer attitudes and behavior as 
the single most important factor affecting their own behavior (Miller et aL, 1993). Many 
adolescents act on their perceptions of their peers' attitudes and behavior, whether or not their 
perceptions are correct (Adler, 1994; Hayes, 1987). Some research has found that peer influence is 
a less important factor for Black adolescents and that White adolescent female appear to be the 
most susceptible to peer influence (Crockett 4c Chopak, 1993; Hayes, 1987; Miller et al., 1993), In 
some instances, extreme forms of peer pressure can be viewed as a form of mild coercion. 

Coercion, Finally, many adolescents - particularly females -- are coerced into early sexual activity. 
Coercion may range from verbal Intimidation and threats to sexual assault Adolescent females 
are subjected to all types of coercion. Studies indicate that among adolescent females who have 
their first sexual experience al the age (tf 15 or younger, over half report that the sexual experience 
was noi voluntary (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Laumaim et al., 1994; Moore, Nord, & 

Peterson, 1989). This percentage Increases to almost three-quarters of females whose first sexual 
intercourse occurred before the age of 14 (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Moore et al., 1989). 
Females nwy be pressured by males in part because some males are subjected to ridicule by their 
peers if they don't engage in sex. Such ridicule could be considered a particularly strong and 
negative type of peer Influeixce, but also has an elem ent of cr>erciorL Descriptive research about 
sexual activity among poor Black inner city youth portrays sexual activity as a game, with 
adolescent males continually trying to have sex with as many females as possible, and coming up 
with elaborate schemes to do so. The females are described as often aware of what the males are 
trying to do, but that the boy is often several years older than the girl and uses his older age 
authoritatively to convince or pressure her to have sex (Anderson, 1994). Adolescent males may 
be pressured by their peers to engage in sex with mult' > partners in part because peers indicate 
that there's something wrong with them if they don't 

2. Contraceptive Use 

The next decision in the process that can lead to adolescent pregnancy is whether or not to use 
contraception to prevent pregnancy. Variations in contraceptive use include those who always use 
it, those who never use it and those who use it sporadically. Among those who use ..ontracept- 
ives, other important factors are the effectiveness of the particular method chosen, and the 
effectiveness of use, e.g. the proper use of barrier methods such as diaphragms. 

About two-thirds of adolescents use some form of contraception the first time they have 
inlercourse (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994); however, many do not use contraception properly or 
effectively, although this problem is not unique to adolescents (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994 ). 
Only 40% of sexually experienced adolescent females visit a family planning clinic or doctor to 
obtain medically prescribed contraceptives within a year after their first sexual intercourse (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1993b; 1994). Most sexually-active adolescent females rely on over-the- 
counter methods of contraception before consulting a medical professional, and may not know 
how to effectively use the various forms of contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994 ). 

There are several factors affecting contraceptive use. The most Important are: 

Are. The older an adolescent fem^e, the more likely she is to use contraception, to use it 
regularly and effectively (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Zabin & Clark, 1981) and 
to use a* medical method of contraception, most likely oral contraceptives (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). Younger adolescents females are more likely to rely on male, 
and less'effective methods of contraception (e.g. condoms, withdrawal; Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994)) and are more likely to use contraceptior sporadically. When differences in age at first 
sexual intercourse ate controlled, contracepti' use by Black adolescent females is similar to that 
White adolescent females. However, age has little effect on contraceptive use at first intercourse 
for adolescent males (Hayes, 1987). 

Knowledge of Reproduction and Contraception. Accurate knowledge about the physiology of 
reproduction and methods of contraception are associated with contraceptive use (Blau k Gullolta, 
1993; Hayes, 1987). Many studies have found knowledge of basic conception and contraception 
among male and female adolescents to be deficient enough to prevent regular effective use of 
contracepHon (Blau & GuUotta, 1993; Zelnik & Shah, 1983), Many adolescent females have 
misconceptions about their risk of pregnancy, particularly if they've already had intercourse 
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without contraception and did not get pregnant (Moore et al., 1986; Adler, 1994). Some very 
young adolescents may not have acquired the cognitive skills necessary to make an accurate 
assessment of the risk of pregnancy (Cobliner, 1981; McAnamey & Schreider, 1984). Fear that 
Mme forms of contraception (e.g, oral contraceptives) will have negative health consequences, and 
discomfort with particxilar methods also inhibit contraceptive usage (Adler 1994- Forrest ic 
Henshaw, 1983). 

Accrptanct of One s Sexuality. Adolescent females who are psychologically comfortable with 
bemg sexually active are much more likely to seek and use contraception. Conversely, adolescents 
who are uncomfortable, ambivalent or guilty about their sexual behavior may be inhibited from 
seeking out and using contraceptives (Adler, 1994; Blau 6c Gullotta, 1993). 

Sfubi/ify in Se^al Relationship. Several studies show an association between the stability and 
level of commitment in a relationship and the use of contraception (Herold, 1980). Certain 
contraceptive methods require planning and an adolescent who is in a long-term relationship is 
more likely to be having sex on a regular basis and therefore able to anticipate and plan for 
contraceptive use (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994). Research has shown that many adolescents 
who engage m sexual activity do so sporadically and with Uttle forethought and so are not 
prepared to use contraception (Crockett 6c Chopak, 1993). 

Academic AspiraHons. For both BUcks and White adolescents, th.ose who have strong 
achievement orientations and clear goals are more likely to use contraception (Adler, 1994; Alan 
Gut^acher Institute, 1994). Also, the better educated an adolescent female's parents are, the more 
likely she is to use contraception (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). 

Self-Esteem and Internal Locus of Control. Adolescent females who have iugh self-esteem and 
believe they have control over most things in their lives are more likely to use contraceptives 
effectively than are those females who have a low sense of competence and control over shaping 
their own lives (Adler, 1994). ^ ^ 

Parental Support and Control. Several studies show that when the mothers of adolescent ^emale'^ 
have greater knowledge about contraception, convey positive attitudes about contraception and 
are more likely to discuss contraception with their daughters, they are more likely to positively 
influence their daughters' use of contraceptives, even if communication is infrequent (Furstenbere 
1976; Fox, 1981; Hayes, 1987). 

Access to Family Planning Smices. Many adolescent females, particularly lower income 

rely heavily on family planning clinics for their contraceptive needs (Donovan. 
1995). For many lower income adolescent females who do not have access to such clinics, 
contiaceptive suppUes and services may be too cosUy. As a result, they may have to rely on less- 
costly methods that may be more difficult to use successfully (e.g. condoms) or that have a lower 
rate of effectiveness than do medical methods (e.g. oral contraceptives), which can only be 
obtained from a physician or a family planning clinic (Donovan, 1995). Alternatively they may 
not u^ any form of contraception (Donovan, 1995). The only federal program designed solely' to 
provide such services to lower-income women (TiUe X of the Public Health Service Act) has not 
been reauthorized since 1985 and funding for Title X declined 72% between 1980 and 1992 
adjusting for inflation (Donovan, 1995). As a result, the clinics that provide contrawptive servire^ 
to many lower-income adolescent females have had to reduce the hours when services are 
available, reduce the number of services provided, and charge higher fees for the remainini; 
services (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1995). 

There are numerous other interrelated factors that affect adolescents' use of contraceptives, 
situational factors, such as the foreseeability of sexual encounters (Adler, 1994), sexual partner 
factors, such as a male's wiUingness to wear a condom (Adler, 1994); and the subjective 'costs" 
aMoaated with different types of contraceptives, for example, financial costs and ease of use 
(Adler, 1994; Loewenstein & Purstenberg, 1991). These factors may also be influenced by other 
variables, such as an adolescent's assessment of the risk of becoming pregnant, which may or may 
not be accurate. In sum, the reasons underlying contraceptive use are numerous, complex, varied, 
and interrelated. Efforts to reduce adolescent pregnancy must take account of all these factors. 

3. Dedslona at the Time of Pregnancy 

When an adolescent girl discovers she is pregnant, she is faced with two major options: abortion 
or coritmulng the pregnancy to term. If the decision is to continue to term, her options include; 
adoption or keeping the child. If she does not want to give her child up for adoption, she also 
must dedde to either continue Uving in her parental home or to establish her own household with 
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or without being married. While marriage is theoretically an option, its occurrence is dependent 
on the decision of two persons, and so is not so dearly a “choice" for the pregnant adolescent. 

It is during early pregnancy that decisions about childbearing come into sharp relief. For some 
adolescents, abortion arul adoption are not options they would choose, whatever their personal 
drcumstaiKes. In this instance the only choice they see as viable is cluldbirth, and so the 
availability of economic support serves as ndther an incentive or a disincentive. For adolescents 
who feel they could never give a child up for adoption, the choice is between having an abortion 
or carrying a pregnancy to term and bearing a child- Fewer than 5% of pregnant adolescents 
choose adoption to resolve an unintended and unwanted pregnancy (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 
1994; Bachrach, StoUey, & London, 1992). 

The decision to bear a child out-of-wedlock, is influenced by many factors: 

Was the Pngnanq/ Intended and/or Wanted? One of the most important factors affecHng a 
pregnancy outcome is whether it was Intended arul wanted. Overall, 85% of adolescent females 
who have experienced a pregnaiuy report that their pregnancy was unintended (Alan Guttmacher 
Institute, 1994); those report that their pregnancies were intended are more likely to give 
birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute; 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981). 

Academic Aspirations. Both Black and White adolescents who are doing well in school when 
they become pregnant and who have a strong orientation toward the future are less likely to carry 
a pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Ei s en et al;, 1983; Leibowitz et al., 1980) 
Adolescents who have completed crmre years of high school are less likely to carry a pregruncy to 
term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Zelnik et al., 1981), 

Demographic and Familj/ Characteristics. Black and Hispanic adolescents are more likely than 
White adolescents to give birth outside of marriage (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987; 
NCHS, 1993a; 1994). This difference is attributed both to the lower marital rates among the Black 
population, as well as to the over- representation of Black adolescents in the low income 
population, since adolescents from fanulies of lower socio-economic status are also more likely to 
have a nonmarital birth (Alan Guttmacher institute, 1994; Henshaw, 1992; Zelnik et aL, 1981). 
Pregnant adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are also more likely to carry the 
pregnancy to term (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Cooksey, 1990), This may be because 
adolescents whose parents are less highly-educated are less likely to be oriented toward the future 
than those with more highly-educated parents (e.g. Hayes, 1987). 

As with the decision to become sexually active, religious affiliation does not appear to be an 
important ixxfluence on whether an adolescent female chooses to carry her bir^ to term. However, 
religiosity is a factor influencing the utilization of abortion; adolescents from more religious and 
devout families being more likely to carry a pregnancy to term (Eisen et al., 1983), 

Peer Influence. Adolescent females who have friends or family members who are adolescent 
single parents are more likely to give birth. Adolescents whose peers and sexual partners view 
abortion as a valid option, and those whose partners are close to their own age, are less likely to 
give birth (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994; Hayes, 1987). 

Attitudes Toward Nonmarital Childbearing. Black commuiuties have a greater diversity of 
feunily composition (e.g, multigenerational and extended), ouddng single-parenthood less unusual 
ai\d more socially acceptable than In White communities (Aiulerson, 1994; Hayes, 1987; Moore et 
al., 1986). Apparent racial dlffaences in tfte acceptability of nonmarital childbearing could be due 
to differences in socioeconomic status (Hogan & Kitagawa, 1983 in Hayes, 1987). Other research 
(Abrahamse et aL, 1985 In Hayes, 1987) indicates that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are 
directly related to perceptions of alternative options and opportunities, arul thus to both the direct 
and opportunity costs of having a child outside of marriage. Therefore, racial differences may be 
due In part to differences in perceived future economic, educational, and career opportuiuties. If 
adolescents from lower socioeconomic badkgrounds, who are more likely to be Bla^, do not 
perceive many opportunity costs to early nonmarital childbearing, they may be more likely to 
carry an unintended pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et al., 1985 in Hayes, 1987). Additionally, 
both the availability of marriage partners and the perceived utility of marriage In a given setting 
are important factors affecting attitudes to both marriage and nonmarital childbearing. 

Access to Abortion Services. Adolescent females, particularly younger adolescents, are more 
likely than women in their twenties to deby having an abortion until after the earlier weeks of 
gestation (Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1961; Hayes, 1987). These delays may result from fading to 
recognize eariy signs of pregnancy (e.g., many younger adolescents have irregular periods and 
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may not worry if their period is late); denial that they may be pregrumt; legal barriers such as 
parental ratification and consent laws and the need to obtain a judicial wauver (Alan Guttmachcr 
Institute, 1994; Donovan, 1992); or geographic or financial barriers to abortion services, 
particularly important for younger adolesoents and those from low income fairulies (Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1981; Donovan, 1995). The longer an abortion is delayed, the more 
expensive the procedure, making it unlikely that an adolescent who wants to end a pregnancy will 
be able to afford the procedure, unless a parent or other adult relative is involved. 

Factors Affecting the Decision to Marry Before Birtfu Demographic data indicate that Wlute 
female adolescents, those from higher socioeconomic backgrounds, and those who are older when 
they become pregiumt are more likely to marry before they bear a child (Zelnik et al., 1981; 
O'Connell Ic Moore, 1980). Research also indiimtes that th^e are differing social structures 
governing marriage in the US for Blacks and Whites (Rindfuss & Parnell, 1989). Reasons for the 
lower propensity of Blacks at all sodoeoonomic (SES) levels to marry are not dearly understood. 
Several factors that may be influential for lower SES Blacks Indude: high rates of school dropout 
and unemployment, arid high rates of incarceration for Black males (Schoen & Kluegel, 1988). 

Availability of Financial Assistance. 

Critics of U.S. welfare policy have argued that it is pronatalist in effect if not in intent. However, 
as a review of the relevant research shows, the determinants of adolescent childbearing are 
numerous and varied and involve dedaions related to intimate, interpersonal behavior. As 
discussed earlier, the availability of financial assistance is unlikely to have more than a small and 
indirect influence on childbearing. Therefore, current proposals to deny benefits to unwed 
mothers under 18 or to cap benefits for additional children are unlikely to have anything more 
than a minimal impact on rates of adolescent childbearing. 



subsequent children, are ixKonsistent with what researchers know regarding the causes of 
adolescent sexual behavior, pregnancy, and childbearing. If the aim of policy is to reduce welfare 



toward addressing the appropriate foctors, that is, those that are strongly related to adolescent 
childbearing and those that are amenable to government policy solutions. At the same time, 
policy should also address the needs of mothers who want to economically support their children 
and the needs of their children. 



welfare dependency. 

Education and Employment 

The research findings presented in this testimony hlghli^ the importance of an adolescent's 
education, school a^evement, and educational and career aspirations as factors for ensuring that 
unmarried adolescent females do not bear children and then become welfare dependent. Research 
clearly indicates that attitudes toward nonmarital childbearing are directly relat^ to perceptions of 
alternative options and opportunities and thus to both the dir^ and opportunity costs of having a 
child outside of marriage. If adolescents from lower sodoeconomic ba^grounds, who are more 
likely to be Black, do not perceive many costs to early nonmarital childbearing they may be more 
likely to carry an unintended pregnancy to term (Abrahamse et aL, 1985 in Hayes, 1987). In the 
absence of alternative options, many adolescent females view motherhood as a means to adult 
status. 

Given that current and former teenage mothers comprise a large and costly proportion of all 
female-headed families receiving AFDC, we agree with the recommendations in the recent GAO 
report that assistance to gain and retain employment should be targeted at teenage mothers. 
However, since the educational achievement and welfare status of women are important influences 
on their daughters' childbearing behavior, it is crudal that welfore policies facilitate education, job 



that reduce the welfare dependence of current recipients may reduce the risk faced by the next 
generation of youth 

Social welfare and family policy in Sweden provide an interesting perspective on the importance 
of labor force participation for reducing early childbearing and dependence on welfare. Swedish 
policies stimulate women's employment by reducing the Individual costs of having children while 
requiring parents to be employed to collect full benefits (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). In addition. 



Policies to Reduce Nonmaxital Childbearing 

Policies to deny welfare benefits to the children of women under 18 and to cap welfare benefits for 



dependency by reducing the rate of nonmarital adolescent childbearing, policies should be directed 



There are a number of important policies that can reduce adolescent child'oearing and subsequent 



training and employment among all current welfare dependent mothers. Thus, welfare reforms 
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since 1971, separate taxation of spouses was introduced to create incentives for men and won\en to 
work more equal hours in the labor force (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). As a result of these 
policies, in the '80s and '90s, Sweden had the highest female labor force participation rate among 
European countries, despite a high level of non^marital fertility (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). A 
key feature of Swedish policy that encourages labor force participation is that maternity benefits, 
which are available to all women, are based on work and income history: those in the labor market 
receive a payment equal to 90% of gross earnings, while those rwt in the labor market receive a 
minimal, taxable flat payment. Thus, there is a very strong financial incentive for women to delay 
childbearing until they have been in the workforce and even to postpone childbirth until they have 
maximized their earnings (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). This incentive is reflected in a relatively 
high average age at first birth for Swedish women (Sundstrom & Stafford, 1992). 

9 

However, there are other very important features of Swedish social policy that encourage female 
labor force participation, including generous sick pay for both the employee and for care of sick 
children, subsidized child care, and flexible working hours. Since 19^, all full-time employed 
parents have had the right to work for only 30 hours per week and retain full social benefits until 
their youngest child is 8 years old. Paid parental leave, and leave to take care of children, are • 

financed out of general taxes with no direct costs to the employer, and total govenunent expendi- 
tures for parental benefits for working parents amount to only 1% of the Swedish Gross National 
Product. Unlike the U.S., where women in low paying jobs often do not have health insurance, in 
Sweden there is also universal health insurance coverage, so there is no incentive to stay out of the 
work force in order to get health insurance for oneself and one's children. Clearly, if women on 
AFDC are to become economically independent, they need not only an income that can support 
a family, but health Insurance, child care, and flexible work hours as well. 

Contraceptive Services 

The most desirable method of reducing nonmarital childbearing, and adolescent childbearing m 
particular, is to prevent unintended and unwanted pregnancies. Given that the majority of 
adolescents engage in sexual activity before marriage, the availability of safe and effective 
contraception is an essential pre-requisite. Oearly, federal policymakers could contribute to this 
goal by reauthorizing Title X of the F\iblic Health Service Act and increasing the funding available 
to family planning clinics. This would help to ensure that contraceptive services are available to 
sexually active adolescent females who want them. 

Abortion Services 

While pregnancy prevention is the most desirable approach to preventing unintended adolescent 
childbearing, given the large number of unintended and unwanted pregnancies that occur among 
U.S. adolescents every year, the availability and affordability of abortion services are important 
factors that have a direct effect on adolescent childbearing and welfare dependency. As a recent 
report has noted, many women of all ages who experience an unintended pregnancy believe they 
are not able emotionally or finandally to bear a child (Donovan, 1995). Recognizing that the 
provision and funding of abortion services is a contentious political issue, nonetheless it is 
important to state that if adolescent childbearing and related welfare dependency are to be 
reduced, the availability and affordability of abortion services, particularly for poor women, must 
be increased, and government policies should be aimed at doing so. 

Child Support Enforcement 

Almost totally lacking from most discussions about the adolescent pregnancy problem is the 

importance of policies and programs targeted at adolescent males. Clearly, efforts to promote 

parental responsibility should not be aimed solely at young mothers. Child support laws sliould 

be vigorously and uniformly enforced. To do this effectively, the establishment of paternity is an < 

essential prerequisite. Some analysts have suggested that since unemployed adolescent males are 

unlikely to be able to provide financial support for their children, paternity establishment is not 

cost-effective. However, adolescent males will one day be adult males, and many will be 

employed. Once employed, a portion of their wages ^ould be used to support their children. If 

such enforcement proceedings become commonplace and widely known, they may promote more 

responsible behavior, particularly contraceptive use, among adolescent males. 

Conclusion 

If federal policy is to achieve its objective of reducing adolescent childbearing and welfare 
dependency, the provisions of H.R.4 will fall far short of this goal. Rather, we need a 
comprehensive approach to welfare, employment, and benefits policy, to ensure that working 
parents are able to both economic^dly support ai\d care for their children. 
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Statement by Kenneth M, Mazik, 

President and Founder of AuClair Programs 
Submitted to the Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
February 9, 1995 



AuClair Programs were founded nearly thirty years ago and are private 
residential and educational treatment facilities located in Florida and 
Delaware. These programs serve children and adolescents with 
developmental, emotional and mental disorders, specifically 
individuals with behavior problems. Additionally. AuClair serves 
youngsters born to drug dependent parents. In recent years. AuClair 
has been asked to address the needs of youth whose behavior 
problems have caused them to be brought before the juvenile and 
family courts as juvenile offenders. I am making this statement to 
make you aware of our desire to continue to serve these individuals 
who demonstrate extremely challenging behavior problems which 
include aggression, self-injury, conduct disorders and pervasive anti- 
social behavior. 

Welfare reform is an exceedingly complex issue with many moving 
and interrelated parts. Whether the legislative outcome be block 
grants, entitlements, or a combination of both, successful and 
meaningful welfare reform legislation will include modifications to Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and affiliated programs. 

Recently, AuClair has been confronted with a situation which will 
dramatically impact its' ability to serve needy and dependent children 
and adolescents. This situation stems from Title IV-E of the Social 
Security Act, which was created by Congress as part of the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, The Act permits funding 
for transitional and independent living programs for children who 
would otherwise be eligible for AFDC. The Act allows states to be 
reimbursed for a portion of the foster care maintenance payments 
made on behalf of these children. 

Prior to 1980, only nonprofit private child care institutions and foster 
family homes were eligible. The Act broadened eligibility to ' ubiic 
institutions which accommodate no more than 25 ch;ldren. 
Unfortunately and arbitrarily, this definition excludes proprietary child 
care institutions. 

Once a government agency or judicial proceeding, determines, the 
level of care and desired outcome a particular child or adolescent may 
require, the. form of ownership of the child care institution should be 
irrelevant la many cases* proprietary facilities and programs are 
more innovative, flexible, effective and economical. 
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Lan guage giving school dlatricte, state agenciea or juveniie 
CQUrta the - fraedom to cho cae the most app ro priate treatmant 
vehlcte within their budget conatralnta ahould bo included in any 
welfare reform legislation. Giving at atiMi th^ flexibilit y to puraue 
DflvatlzatlQn of welfare related aarvl ces as an option should not 
be discounted out of hand by Congreaa. 

It is contradictory, or at least inconsistent, that services provided by a 
proprietary facility are covered under the federal Medicaid and 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) programs, but not 
under Title IV-E. 

In the specific instance noted above, the way to improve access under 
Title IV-E for these children is simple - strike the word “nonprofit” in 
Social Security Act section 472(c)(2) as follows: 

(c) For the purposes of this part...(2) the term "chHd<are 
institution” means a nonprofit private child-care institution, or a public 
child-care institution which accommodates no more than twenty-five 
children, which is licensed by the Sate in which it is situated or has 
been approved, by the agency of such State responsible for licensing 
or approval of institutions of this type, as meeting the standards 
established for such licensing, but the term shall not include detention 
facility, forestry camps, training schools, or any other facility operated 
primarily for the detention of children who are determined to be 
delinquent. 

While this specific issue represents a small component of the welfare 
reform debate, how the issue of proprietary, tax paying, facilities is 
treated by the Congress is of immense importance not only to the 
continued success of AuClaIr, but to the future ability of the states to 
implement creative solutions to welfare. I would ask you to please 
keep our concerns In mind as you weave your way through the 
legislative maze of welfare roform. 
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TESTIMONY REMITTED FOR THE JOINT HEARING ON CHI..D CARE 
AND CHILD WELFARE CONDUCTED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
human RESOURCES OP THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
and the SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND 
FAMILIES OP THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ON FRIDA Y, FEBRUARY 3^ 1995 

by 

Dr. WiXliam J. Tobin, Director of Government Relations, 

CHILD CARE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and Executive Director, ♦ 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT CENTER COALITION 

Chairmen Shaw and Cunningham, and Members of your respective 

Subcommittees: This testimony is being offerred on behalf of 

the Child Care institute of America and the Early Childhood * 

Development Center Coalition which combined represent most of 

the private, licensed and religious »arly childhood development 

centers in our country, 

As you continue your efforts to craft a Block Grant to encompass 
the myriad of federal childcare-related programs, I would like 
to offer you several brief observations based on closely following 
these issues for the past 7 years. 

1) Please keep in mind that it is generally accepted that center- 
based childcare/early childhood development is broken out in 
the following way: 

° Private ( For-Profit ) 55% 

° Religiously Affiliated 30% 

° Other Non-Prof i t i 5% 

Almost all center-based care is licensed, regulated and monitored, 
with the exception of 14 states where religious centers are 
permitted to be fully or partially exempt from licensing. In 
reality, this means that these centers still must comply with 
fire and health codes, but are not subject to set visitations/ 
monitoring. (On the other hand, no one is sure about the number 
of family childcare homes, ecept for the fact that at least 70% 
of them are unlicensed and unregulated. Pre-K programs in public 
schools, and Summertime park and recreation programs also do 
not fall under state childcare licensing). 

The key issue is how to ensure that both religious and private 
centers remain viable options for parents who are eligible for ^ 

subsidized care. Because of constitutional concerns, the only 
current ways for religious centers (30% of the total) to provide 
publicly subsidized childcare services arc through vouchers or 
direct parent payments offset by tax credits. To my knowledge, 
no thorough, empirical study has been done to date on parent , 

childcare vouchers; no similar study has been done about the 
use and impacts of Earned Income Tax Credits (despite the PAGE 
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authorized increase in funding for these over an eight-year period 
(1991-991 of $36 BILLION). 

2) Parent Certificates/Vouchers under the Child Care And 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG) have proven in most States to 
be a real means of parent choice and empowerment. HOWEVER, key 
to this approach is adequate and clear consumer information , 
i.e., parents need to be informed about their right to choose 
the childcare arrangement of their preference and their right 
to a voucher. 

3) The CCDBG was a last minute, inelegant compromise in 1990. 

In order to preserve a diversity of Committee jurisdiction and 
oversight, several elements were joined together, and percentages 
set. For example, since most of the 75% block and 25% block of 
CCDBG funds deal with direct services, there was no reason why 
vouchers were excluded for services under the 25% block. 

4) It is highly desirable, both logically and administratively 
(under the concept of "seamless service") that all Federal 

childcare programs the CCDBG, Title IV AFDC and Transitional 

Child Care, and the Title IV-A "At-Risk", be operated under the 
saic ^ parent choice, voucher principle and system . 

5) Because the CCDBG did not require a voucher system until 
10/1/92, advocates of the old "contract/assignment" approach 
seized the opportunity and "overtook" this new funding stream 
in 3 number of ways: 

- by starting a new approach called "Head Start Wrap-Around" 
which effectively took Block Grant funds and made Head Start 
into a full-day, year-round program, thereby using up funds 
destined for working-poor parents earning no more than 75% of 
the State Median Income; 

- by putting all Federal chi idcare dollars into one pot 
and then using up all funds for AFDC childcare families, e,g. 
in FL; and 

- by literally handing over a substantial portion of the 
25% block of Block Grant funds to the Public Schools, e.g. in 
LA. 



6) This latter situation is perhaps the most dangerous for a 
largo Block Grant approach. Unless soma caveats are provided, 
tlie Public School establishment is prepared and able to take 
over a large part of the funding to expand into an area they 
have not been in before. This would would not be licensed and 
regulated like center-based care, and it is clear that the overall 
educational rules that schools operate under do not cover many 
of the areas of concern for very young children. 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Havvaii and North Carolina already have laws 
promoting Pre -K in ttie Public Schools. Moreover, there are strong 
economical, psyctiologi ca I and pedagogical reasons why the more 
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formalized atmosphere and approaches of schools may actually 
be harmful to very young children. Also, the NEA and its allies 
are ready to move in and unionize a new group of pre-school 
teachers . 

7) As Douglas Besharov (AEI) and others have argued, Head Start 
has not achieved many of the outcomes that its ardent supporters 
have voiced. In reality, it would make more sense to either 
abolish or restructure it, thus freeing up precious funds for 
more families and children to be served, e.g., the average $8000 
per child spent on a half-day, school-year program could fund 
two children for a full-day, year-round center-based program. 

8) On May 11, 1994, the ACF proposed changes in the Fina 1 Rule 
implementing the CCDBG. It has been reported that the ACF is 
sill reviewing the new regulations. Two new provisions in 
particular were unwarranted and potentially harmful: a) the 
elimination of the "Effects Test" whereby after-the-fact, 
complaints could be raised if the effect of state rules, or 
procedures would have impeded a substantial number of 
eligible families from exercising choice through a voucher, or 
a substantial category or type of chi Idcar e was precluded from 
participating in the program; b) allowing the existing 10% 
ceiling for differential rate payments for childcare programs 
to be eliminated if the programs demonstrated "higher quality" 
by being accredited by a na t ional ly recognized program . (In 
reality until recently, the only national accreditation program 
was tha t conducted by the NAEYC Academy of Early Chi Idhood 
Programs. However, there have been developed several alternative 
accreditation programs and a healthy competition between these 
should be promoted). Moreover, if certain "accredited" centers 
or programs could receive higher rates for childcare services, 
this would diminish the funds for families who chose a center 
which for philosophical or program reasons has not opted to be 
accredited through the NAEYC. The pursuit of excellence and 
superior service by childcare centers is desirable; 

but this should be driven by marketing or promotion reasons, 
and not manipulated through the federal subsidy program. 

In addition, since one of the primary indicators for positive 
outcomes in children is the preparedness of teachers, states 
should be encouraged strongly to promote and subsidize a variety 
of professional early childhood teacher training and updating 
programs leading to a professional credential that exceeds the 
woefully inadequate Child Development Associate (CDA) which 
originally was intended as an entry-level certificate for Head 
Start teachers, workers and parents. The categorical federal 
subsidy program for the CDA (which actually "scholarships?" 
teachers by paying the processing costs [approximately $350] 
for the CDA credential at the NAEYC-related Council for Early 
Childhood Education) should be eliminated. 
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9) Eligibility criteria for the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) 
should be changed to make more children from low-income families 
able to participate. Under the old regulations (which antedated 
many of the newer Federal funding streams for subsidized care), 
children in private, for-profit centers could only 
if the center was servicing 25% or more of 
the Title XX Social Services Block Grant. Wih 

programs and funding streams, children who formerly might have 

been funded by Title XX are now funded under another program 

and thus, the centers cannot meet the 25% threshhold. r 

no such requirement for family daycare homes (and in tact, 

reputable studies have shown that these homes would 

the same requirement if they were held to while at the same 

time, "sponsors" of the family daycare home 

made enormous profits by their record-keeping, 

efforts). Pilot studies completed in KY and lA have shown th 

benefits which will result from the full participaion of 

private centers in the program. 

10) The emergence of a nationwide Child Care Resource and 
(CCR&R) network is a mixed blessing. Many of these well-funded 
locafand regional agencies have gone far beyond their 
Durnose of providing unbiased information to inquiring parents. 
Not only have they become lobbying forces, advocating certai 
^lilies foIchi!dcare which a^e adverse to childcare Programs 
Shose taxes are being used to limit their business opportunities, 
In ^anj States, they'have received contracts to -- ^heregional 

or locL Block Grant program, consisting Innroved 

eligibility determination of parents, compilation of approved 
childcare program lists (which may not include, for example, 
leUglous programs because they are exempt from 

State law); oversight and payment of providers, etc. It should 
be carefully thought through whether run 

;; Si: ... -v.„a 

by the proposed new Block Grant. 

wh;ih la needed under the proposed new Block 
GranHre''; deal: preference 

childcare services, the extension of the ®““ent 

choice through P’^iEffLts’^Test" to ensure the proper 

credential ing systems . 

that list meets the needs of working poor families for the 
years to come. 
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STATEMENT OF 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 

The Child Welfart League of America (CWLA) welcomei the opportunity to submit testimonv 
regardmg federal ch^ welfare programs and how Congress mi^ better protect children and 
improve their lives. is a membership organization representing 800 public and voluntary 

ch.ld-.mjj .jeae, th.. mi« o™, 2 ! „■«, veteau. chilto m .£ SS.S 

iz ~ »d ,h. wchd te . .rtheS jrrphr„ 

^o^ing ^ importance of acuviues supported under categorical programs this testimonv 
IS limited to the progr^s under the Social Security Aa that were designS^ protect and car^ 
for very vulnerable children, -mis hearing also is addressing child 1 iXriTt cSJS 

‘««in>o"y on that issue that was submittedTearUer this 
week to the Economic and EducaUonal Opportuniues Subcommittee. 

chad™ too often were unnecessarily 

f^uTi^ dovoted to preserving and reuniting 

famihes, cWdiM not able to return to their families often drifted in foster care wiZiTa 

^m^ent famUy and home; children need permanent families preferably their bioloeical 
fam^es, but tf ttat is not possible within a reasonable time, with tSrotLT^nSlln^^S 
rel^v^r non-relauve adopuve family; permanent families provide children better care than the 
srate and help ensure that they wiU grow into emouonally ^le. produX^[,r^ ^ 

C*>“d Welfare Act in 1980 with three 

• Preventing unnecessary placement of children in foster care' 

■ ^ •“ ■"* 

SiiSSli?' «=> h... . .tf,. 

The Act seeks to achieve these goals, in part, by providing state social service agencies with 

sv^r-^T^’e aT'"*' “ Of children tSSr^ 

fi^es and “““*‘**^ "“oval of children from their 

by making state eUgibility for 

CWd WeUto Services (T.Ue IV-B of the Social Security Act) L Tide ^ “ Cai^ 
^^uon Asiis^ funds, contingent upon the implementation of certain services and 
protecuons for children and their famihes. These servic^ and protecuons“Tde 

^vision of pre-placement and post-placement services to keep children in their 
fam^ or reunite them safely with their famihes as soon as possible. These are 
referred to as services that must saUsfy the "reasonable efforts’ clause of the Act. 

Reqiwment of case plans, periodic reviews, management information systems, and other 
procedures to ensure that children are placed in permanent famihes in a Jely“^h!on 

Redi^tion of federal funds away from inappropriate foster care placement and 
lowaixi permanent alternatives, particularly adoption. 

Esrabhshrnent of adoption assistance programs, specifically federally funded 
subsidies for adopUon of children with special needs, such as older, disabled and 
minority children. 

Adoption Assistance Program is the funding source for the 
We£"rtefIZ°I?'' for children contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child 
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GUARANTEES OF PROTECTION ARE VITAL TO ENSURE SAFETY OF 
VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

The entitlements guarantee that children receive the services they need to keep them safe. An 
ali'inclusive block grant, which eliminates the entitlement, could severely undermine state and 
local community efforts to protect and serve children. These children arc in state custody, which 
functions as their legal parent and as such has a moral and legal obligation to provide services 
to these children. 

CWLA strongly believes that the principal role of government and private ageiKies in the lives 
of troubled children and families is to enable families, whenever possible, to better manage their 
own affairs and safely care for their children. We are talking about the protection and care of 
millions of children. 

For a variety of reasons, states already vary greatly in the support and protection they make 
available to abused and neglected children. Despite the best efforts of local communities and 
state governments, the work of the country’s public and private child welfare agencies is 
insufficient to the task. Unless the federal government provides more leadership, not less, 
promotes greater accountability, not less, and commits more resources, irot less, to the care and 
protection of children, states will not be able to adequately protea and care for the lives of our 
children. 

Stales and local jurisdictions have widely varying capacities and experiences in meeting the needs 
of their most vulnerable young citizens. For example, consider the commitment of resources 
in two like*sized sutes of nearly 3 million people where we have worked: They have allotted 
hugely different sums to child welfare, twenty -four million dollars in one stale, two-hundied and 
forty million in the other. 

Title rV-E Foster Care 

The nation’s most vulnerable children must be guaranteed the protection and support inherent 
in the Title IV-E entitlements. Public agencies, who have the legal obligation to respond when 
a child s safety is endangered, cannot and should not turn children away. All such agencies 
must have the capacity to respond quickly and well. The protection and care of the children 
should not be hostage to fluctuations in the economy or widely varying criteria about who should 
be protected and served. like 911, the child welfare agency must respond when children are 
abused and negheta d. Because of the crisis nature of these services, it is essential that agencies 
have the flexibility to respond whenever a need is identifted, not just when the budget can 
support an out^of^home resource for the child. An entitlement for maintenance ensures that 
flexibility. 

Other important components of FV-E are administrative and training costs. However, using the 
term "administrative costs* is misleading as this term is most often used and defined in other 
coDiexts to be only costs for oveitead which includes rents, equipment, office supplies etc. and 
administrative office staff. In the context of FV-E, administrative costs include the services of 
the caseworkers who work day in and day out with children, their families, and the foster 
parents. For example these services would include getting a wheelchair for a child, arranging 
visits for a child with her mother, consulting with the school, or coordinating a support group 
for abused teens. Fora complete listing of services included under the heading of administrative 
costs, see attachment A. 

Children in foster caie, as a result of the abuse and neglect they have experienced, exhibit much 
higher rates of physical, emotional, developmental and educational problems t^ian children of 
the same age who are not in foster care. The state, as parent, must provide a safe, nurturing 
foster family or group care environment for a child, but in addition the state must meet the 
complex and multiple needs of the child. Title FV-B reimburses states for these services and the 
complementary training. These training resources are critical to preparing foster parents and 
caseworken to serve very vulnerable children and families appropriately. Without this 
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entitlemetkt, which currently provides three federal doUais for every state dollar, training would 
not remain a priority given what will be increasingly fierce competition for support. 

If Title IV’B services and training are made discietioiiary, the circumstances of children and 
families that existed prior to the pusage of the Act in 1980 will re-occur. Larger numbers of 
children will come into foster cue, will stay longer, and receive limited and in a de qua t e services. 

The children coming into foster care today and their funilies have mote complex and greater 
nfffly that the children and familzea we served in the past. They need sound assess m ents of their 
strengths and needs and access to an amy of services to ensure healthy development and safe 
cav'ironmems to return to when discharged from foster care. This means caseworkers, foster 
parents, and child cate staff need to carry out the assessments, provide a variety of services, and 
engage aixl coordinate the service of ocher agencies. 

Fewer guarantees could fewer caseworkers to provide the intensive work required to meet 
children's needs while they are in care and to get them back bemre safely, or if that is not 
possible, to secure a adoptive home. The number of foster parents will drop even 

more npidly aiKl states will have to place chUdien in more noo-fomily and more costly 
arrangements. 

Historically, funding cuts or lack of increases have translated into cuts in training programs. 
Lack of training affects a worker's ability to make a sound assessment, to make good judgements 
about safety a^ risk tegaidmg a child's entry, reunification, and tcmination, and to develop 
anri im pi fnwrnt a ra ff plan with the child and funily. If this trautiiig is reduced, we will have 
individuab with littte, if any, experience, education, or ttiining on bow to intervene in family 
lives. If you needed heart suigery would you want an untrained penoo with a general idea 
about health care, or a heart suigeon to p^orm the procedure? If you had to go out and 
interview a man who bad jiut raped his two year old child, would you know how to intervene? 
These highly f perbllrwl require ongoing training in the most effective, state-of-the- 

art approaches. 

Caseworkers with 'oge niflnfrff tod little training will be much more likely to leave the system 
and thus increase the already high turnover rate. With high turnover rates comes a lack of 
continuity for childiea who have already suffered so many losses and disruption. Changes in 
caseworkers can inhibit psogress towards rcunificatioo or adoption. 

Foster funilka who are not trained and supported will be pttccting under a great deal of stress. 
We know that child abuse and neglect is strongly linked to the stress of parenting children with 
multiple needs— physical, emotioiial, educational, developmemal— and not having the support, 
superviskm, knowledge and tirilli to function. We could tee an increase of child abuse and 
negleafo foster fainilks that are acting on behalf of the state. In encouraging increased parental 
responsibility, the u parent should also be responsible and ensure that those whom thit its 
agents-foster families, casewoiken, child care woiken-have what they need in terms of 
training and supports to do the very best job possible for these children. 

It is also likely that children in care will have an increase in the number of placements. This 
is the 'foster care drift* we committed to cod with the focus on permanency and the passage of 
P.L. 96-272. That is not something anyone wanu to go back to. 

TlUe IV-E Adoption Aaditaisce 

Children need permanent, miituiing hunilks who will provide lifetime connections to them-not 
only guide them during childhood, but help them in their transition to adulthood and as they, 
themselves become parents. In 1980, Congress rnacted the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
Program to remove the financial barrier to adoption for childiea with special needs. Since that 
time, the federal ado rtio« Attiaancft program has proven to be an extremely effective program 
that has enahled an 90,800 children with special needs to be adopted. 

These children have a range of special problems: Down’s Syndrome, cerebral palsy, eniotional 
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problems from abuse and neglect experienced eariy in life, or often they are children who simply 
need to be placed with several brothers and sisters, or older children, or of a minority ethnic 
background. In more recent years, drug exposed chUdicn and HTV/AIDS affected children have 
also been adopted with ftnancial support from this program. 

Without this federal adt^on assistance, these children would almost certainly have remained 
in agency care until they reached adulthood at tremendous unnecessary cost to the taxpayen 
A 1993 study by Westat, Inc. estimated that the 40,700 of children adopted with federal adoption 
assistance bctwMO 1983 and 1987 saved federal and state fovemmeots an estimated 1.6 
billioo dollars in future foster care administrative costs. 

If the fcdci^ adoption assistance program is not retained as an enthiement, more chUdren wiU 
unnoccssanly remain in care longer; many of the chUdren in care wiU never find famUies of 
9 their own; as young adults with no permanent family supports, many more will experience 

homelessness and unemployment; and far fewer will make a successful transition to a productive 
adulthood. 

If the federal adopuon assistance currently provided to adqitive families of children 
with fecial needs is reduced or withdrawn, we can predict that increasing numbers of children 
will be returned to care because their adoptive families will not be able to maintain them; th es e 
children and their adoptive fmUies wiU experience further unnecessary harm by the goverament 
charged with the responsibility to protect them; government costs to care for these children will 
increase. 



The govermnent wtered into a contract with the families who have adopted the 90,800 children 
with adoption auistance. It has a moral obligation to cootixiue to help the children and families 
currently receiving adoption assistance. A single adoptive parent to three special needs children 
testing before the House Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee on January 23, 1995, that 
ter ChUdren were molested before coming into care. They had serious problems with depression, 
disruptive behavior, and one chUd bad been placed in a psychiatric hospital. In order to meet 
the needs of her chUdren, the witness, an attorney with a major corporarioo, had to give up her 
employment and accept another •>Dsition at much lower pay. If it were not for the medical 
msurance that comes with adoption assistance, she reported that she would not be able to care 
for her childra and would have tc return them. Here U an adoptive parent struggling to make 
ends meet with the limited government a^istance she receives. She sacrificed her financial and 
emotional stability for the love of her chUdren, but the faraUy cannot survive without continued 
adoption attistance. 

Sunil^y, the state is also the legal parent of the chUdren currently in care who are waiting for 
adoptioo-tbey have no one else to whom they can turn. Government clearly has an obligation 
to fulfill its parental responsibility by doing what is necessary for these vulnerable chUdren and 
youth to be adopted by cootinuiog the federal adoption assistance as an entitlement program. 
Adoption assistance is an investment in chUdren and famUies. It is an effective program which 
is designed in such a way that it always saves public funds over continued foster care costs. 

Family Preservation 



In many jurisdictions across the country, progress has been made in introducing famUy-focused. 
chUd-cenicred services in response to abuse and neglect; many chUdren have been able to remain 
safely at home or safely returned to their homes after receiving reunification services because 
of P.L. 96-272 s^ commitment to reasonable efforts and famUy reunification. Yet in other 
jurisdictions, family preservation and reuiuficauon services are non-existent or limited to a few 
demonstration projects, unavailable to thousands of chUdren and families who enter the system. 

The FamUy Preservation and FamUy Sup^rt Services Program, a provision of PL 103-66, 
provides important incentives and resources to the states to develop and expand those services 
which are known to result in positive outcomes for chUdren -famUy preservaUon and 
reunification services. CWLA urges that these incentives continue to be available to the states 
in the form of a capped entitlement for the foUowing reasons: 
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These ire families where there has been a report of Deflect or abuse and the goverumem is 
already involved. Without inteivcfllion, the family shuatiops will only worsen and we will end 
up with more children in care at tre m e n dou s cost. 

A famity with two yoirngdiildren was referred to chUd protective services because of poor 
living conditions, a lack of parenting sUUs, and substance abuse. The CPS worker felt 
that their situation wamsnsed intervention, and that placement of the children would be 
necessary if the famity did not aa quickly to improve the situation. The family was 
referred to famity preservation services, vddeh, over a twelve week period, huj able to 
assist the famity in improving their living conditions, work imensivety with the family 
around parenting, home management, and nsarUion, and assist the father in receiving 
help far his drug and alcohol problems. Htoi adoed about thefamlly*s progress, the 
worker is optimistic, particularly in light of the daunting problems they all faced when 
she first met them. The children remain sqfaly In the home, thanks to the availability of 
a skiUed worker who could work intensively with the family to turn their lives around. 

Many families can benefit from early and intensive intervention, but these services are most 
often the fust to go in a budget crisis. 

Family A hot dte subjea of a child abuse report. Family B was in crisis and requested 
help - they were at risk of eviction, die father was Usid-offfrom work and potentially 
violent. Family A received a ^mandatory’' child protective service - response requir^ 
within 24 hours. Family B received a ^voluntary’' family support service • response 
required within SO days. Before the SO days passed, Famify A was the subjea of a child 
abuse report, they were homeless, and the parents were agitated and distraught. Family 
A had a greater likelihood of stabilizing their situation when they first requested services. 

Unless we ensure support for families that are clearly in crisis, but not quite at the brink of 
destruction, we will end up with a system which can only respond at the "back end*- when far 
too much damage has alr^y been done. 

In a state which has Just begun to develop and implement famity preservation services, 
it is not uncommon far abused and negleaed children to rernain in their homes, with little 
or no support from an agency worker, until mcqor traumas occur. The only recourse far 
such children and their families is placement, often in facilities that are a great distance 
from the family home, or infadUties that are inappropriau far young children, such as 
training schools and Jails. As a result of the Famity Preservation and Family Support 
Services Program, this state has finally begun to develop services which can assist 
children and families bqfare serious abuse occurs, and to build the capacity of families 
and communities to ensure the safety of children. Child advocates in the state are thrilled 
to see that, at last, there will be some additional service options far helping children and 
families. They predia that, if the capped entitlement disappears, the state will return to 
removal of the child as the only option far children. They worry that marry more children 
will be hurt, both at home and in inappropriate placernerus, as a result. 

The more work we can do with families in crisis, the more likely we are to be able to prevent 
disniption, prevent unnecessary placement of children, and if placement if n ecessary, achieve 
reuniheation or other peimaneiicy for children. By using a time-limited, family focused 
approach which connects families to supports in their own communities, we can reduce the 
length of time of govemnwot Involvement In thdr Uvea while being cost effective. 
Historically, when exemplary programs or models have been "integrated* into the broader child 
welfare system they have been diluted and lost their focus tod effectiveness. Mixing the funding 
for these services in a block grant might well result in such a dilution, and in the resuming of 
"business as usual." Children and families would be the losers in such a scenario. 

The potential of family preservation and family reunification services, as demonstrated as early 
as the 1970's in the Oregon and Alameda County, California projects, and more recently in 
states like Michigan and Misso‘*h, is too great to risk removing its protected status as a capped 
entitlement. We must give this important initiative a chance to take hold in every state and 
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jurisdiction. Tbe result will be an improved child welfare system nationally and better outcomes 
for children and their families. 

Independent Uving 

According to a Washington Post article in 1993, tbe average age that young adults were able to 
leave home and live indqjendemly was age 25 - yet when youth in foster care reach age 18, 
benefits could end aorupcly, leaving the youth to fend for themselves with little preparation. 
Many of us could ask ourselves, would our 18-year old son or daughter be able to handle life 
completely on their own without any support? 

Tbe independent living program prepares youth for independence through encouraging 
partnership efforts among foster parents, child care woiken, communities, and tbe youth’s birth 
family to help them deal with their fears, provide support and encouragement, provide examples 
of appropriate adult functioning, making and implementing plans, resolving conflicts, practicing 
necessary skills and tasks. 

In 1993 CWLA published Independent Living Services for Youth in Out-of-Home Care. 
Recommendations included: Expand bousing resources for youth, provide ongoing training to 
staff on how to prepare youth for iiKlependeat living, enhance the involvement of tbe community 
and young people themselves in the planning and delivery of services, and conduct injective 
research on tbe outcomes for youth who have received independent living services as compared 
to youth who do not receive such services. 

Young people must be prepared to enter an increasingly complex society and a competitive, 
technologically advanced workplace. They need more education, more training and more 
sophisticated Uving skills than ever before. We owe tbe young people for whose health, weU- 
being, and support we are legaUy responsible tbe opportunity to grow into productive, self- 
sufficient adults. Yet, the problems facing today’s youth are increasingly compUcated. Youth 
leaving out-of-bome care at age 18 often do not have tbe support of their faj^es and other 
supports have to fill the gap. In tight times, states will be hard pressed to maintain independent 
Uving services given competing demands for services and tbe need to respond to crises. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST WORK BETTER AND SMARTER WITH STATES 
TO PROTECT AND CARE FOR VULNERABLE CHILDREN 

CWLA contiimea to endorse tbe progressive principles and protections for children contained 
in tbe Adoptkn Aisistanoe and Child Welfare Reform Act O’.L. 96-272) passed by Congress 
in 1980. Tbe principles of P.L. 96-272 remain sound and should continue to guide activities 
aimed at ensuring protection of children. CWLA recommends forming federal/state partnerships 
to provide acoountabiUty and ensure that federal doUirs spent are effectively protecting these 
children. State plans should ensure continued maintenance of state’s level of effort to protea 
children, and should ensure that tbe funds are used for tbe intended purposes. The federal 
government should also provide for quaUty assurance and training, and for developing national 
standards for services for each child welfare program. 

The federal government has an essential role in providing standards for the protection of 
children. It also has significant responsibiUty to enforce protections. While the federal 
government should reduce undue paperwork burdens and aUow states tbe flexibiUty to design 
and deUver services to meet tbe ne^ of their populations, it is in tbe interest of the nation and 
its children and famiUes for the fecteial government to assist tbe states and to hold them 
accountable. 

We urge the foUowing: 

1 . First, maintain the entitlements for aU services necessary to provide care and protection 
to children who are brought into state custody. Block granting tbe entitlements would 
uiKtermine tbe ability to protect and serve children and would make safety dependent on 
accidents of geography or individual goodwill. Careful and thoughtful consolidation of 
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some discretionary activities in related areas would make good progianunatic and fiscal 
sense. 

2 Include enforceable protections in whatever systems are put in place. At present the 
federal govenunent is a paper tiger in addres.sing the worst violations of federal intentions 
in child welfuc. In numerous instances where class action liti ga tio n has been filed the 
state had recently passed a 427 review. More appropriate and vigorous enforcement is 
needed. 

3. Assume greater respoiBibility for coordinatlDg and enfordngall federal child welfare < 

Initiatives, tod provide support and guidance to the governors enabling them to better 
coordinate their efforts at the state level and to leant from each ocher. 

4. Provide suppoti for the fbU army of prevention and treatment services necessary to ^ 

assist victims of child abuse and neglect. 

5. Develop national standards for child welfare practice and condition federal funds to 
the upon fuU adherence to these standards by the year 2000. 

6. Develop a natio iFa< data base, with mandatory state paitidpatioo. that allows for more 
serious and effective accountability and planning. 

7 . Establish and enforce more rigorous and comprehensive scrutiny of child welfare 
mitcomes within the states. 

8. Continue support for new computerized case management technology tb^ prom^ 
to better protect children, reduce unnecessary removal of children from their families, 
greatly reduce paperwork, increase social worker productivity and strengthen 
management capacity. 

9 . Identify the true costs required to respond effectively to the country’s chUd welfare 
crisis, based on uniformly developed, state-by-statc budget estimates, and provide the 
federal funds to support the national govenunents fair share. 

10. Convene a nathmalpand to report hack to the Congress by this summCT, on the scope 

of the problem nationally the applicability of the above ncommeodation, and others, 

on this narioDal hulure to our childm. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express our concerns and suggestions. We and our 800 

member agencies across the United States look forward to working with you and your staff to 

address the needs of vulnerable children. 
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EXAMPLES OF TITLE IV-E ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

• referral to services 

• preparation for and participation in judicial determination 

• preparation for and participation in Citizen Foster Care Reviews 

• evaluation and assessment of the child’s and family’s current situation 

• placement of the child (foster care/adoption) 

• development of case plans 

• case reviews 

• case management* 

• supervision 

• recniiimcnt, licensing, and training of foster fiunilics and child care staff of 
residential ^ilities 

e determination and redetermination of eligibility for rv-c Foster Care and 
Adoption Assistance Program 

• processing of adoption assistance agreements 

• management of adoption assistance payments 

• pieparadon for and participation in fair hearing and appeals 

• case staffing and conferences on specific children and families 

9 communication with biological parents and foster families and residential care 
providers on the status of the child, the case plan, goals of the child and family, 
tnd administrative procedures of the agency 

• tnvel with any of the above activities 

• aU planning, assessments and paper work which contribute to the above activities 

• DtfUn 9iCtm MaMgtMt-ia to Mrvict doUvoiy to nm thM childmi ud ftmilni w,th 

comoton m4 mtapto BMdi «U tbo ••fvicw ttey wod a « tuntly mi ipprepna* tamt. Tlw 

coMwortor Kts m cmo awifor nd Bikn m o w nniwit of anaglhs od OMdo of tho childwo lad th«ir 
fiunUiM. 

MtaK f hfff tool*, lab cluldiM mf- CubiIim to mnm by biokf rag . advocaai. dovtlopag rttouicei ui 
tfa« fofwd tad aforaal telpag lyatai. oooiton cfat arvicu ptovidod nd «irtttiiCM tbt progwtJ toward 
■ccofflphihag tho gooli of th» ctn pUa. 
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STATEMENT OF MARTTIA PHILUPS 
Executive Director 
DIE CONCORD COAUDON 

Febnwy 3. 1995 

Before the Connnittee on Wiyy and Means 
U.S. House of Rcpresenuitves 



On behalf of the Concord Coalitkxi and lU 1 30.000 membm in Mate and local chapters acrou (he 
country, thank you for the oppominity to prcacni our vicwi on the tax provisiom of the CoiUrau With 
America 



Mr Chairman and Monbera, The Concord Coalition believes thatihU is the wrong nine for tax 
cuts Wc Hrongly urge the Comnunce to act aside tax cuu for toother day when the nation has a 
bod|et and our children enjoy a grtaicr manite of economic protperity. We stand ready to help this 
commitiec and oihen reduce ipeodtjig tod brutg about that day . 

Public opinion polb tndicaie that the Americao people are deeply co ncerned about the huge deficitj 
(hat are being incurred needlessly year iRer year. When Prestdem Clinton was sworn it«o ofTre, the public 
dcbi wood ti about S4 itiUion. By the end of this calendar year, it wilt exceed $5 irillioo - about $20,000 
for every living American man, woman, and child. By the cod of naca] year 1998, yet another tnllton 
dollvt of debt will have been incurred if the gov enuo e itt stays on Its present path. 

Americans are properly anxious about a federal governmem that loads on a trillion dollars of 
borrowing in three thon yean. Their concern generated tnomertuin for the recent House pamgr of ihe 
Balanced Budget Amendment lo Ihe ConsUtutioa. The Concord Coalition ttra^ly supports the Balanred 
Budget Amendment and hopes for sp eed y Senate comideraiian and quick ratifleation by tbe States 

Passing ihe CoraiituionaJ amendine i a. however, is only a preliminary step. Aehievii^ a baUnced 
budget will be far more difTiciilt. The Congressional Budget OfTice eaiimates that upwards of $1 .2 trillion of 
dcricii reduction between now and 2002 will be required in order lo reach balance by Ihe efTective date of ihr 
Conimutional tmendmem. Thb meam (hat Congress cannot wail for several yean to dcterniiie whether or 
IKK the amendment will be ratified. It must begin thb year lo pul into place i cotKrcni set of policies that will 
assuie compliance with the balanced budget requiremert for the year 2002. 

Tbe nm step toward a balanced budget b NOT a package of lax cuts Fiacting tax cuts now would 
only make the already dtuming task of babocing the budget even more difTiculi. The cuts i»vW discussion 
SIC large The Treasury Depanmeoi s inibl esUmates peg the Contract tax cuts at $97.7 billion in fiscal year 
2002, ilic year we sre supp^ to balance the budget. Piesidcni ainton's propcaed tax ruts reduce revenues 
by ab ml one-quarter ihM amoum. but still a large one-year figure. To pay for the tax cuts. In compliance 
with pay-as-you-go budget enfor cemea rotes, a manber of tough spcndiog-cui decisions will have to be 
made 

The Concord Coaliiioo b willing to support tough spending -cut chokes - but for deficii reduction, not 
for tax cult. If these tough ch ok e s are squandesed on paying for tax cuts, h will be all the harder to find 
additional spending cuts lo read) a balanced budget by (he deadUoe. Some people gloss over thb dlfficuliy by 
lalking aliout *|lidin| lo balance* or ‘tJowtng the rate of spending growlli * But glide paths and spending 
slowdowns do not happen auiomalically m paulcasly. Congress must review eaisting progra ms and 
specific policy changes lo reduce bcsKfit payouts to specific gnwps. Individuals, business entiiiea or state or 

local gnvernmems ^ 

Uiing up these hard woo spending cuts lo pay for tu cull only uses up political capital lo stay in place 
Any savings (hat can be found should be used first to reduce (he deficit. Once that goal has been acxonqilishcd. 
ihere will he plenty of lime to talk abotr tas cuts 

li is argued ihai the propoee d laa cuu would revitalize the economy. Increase taviags, and lc«l to ^ 

greater prospeniy However, our t c ououiy la hardly crippled Orou domestic product grew last year at a four 
percent rile, about as fast as most e co ooc re sl i think is tustainable, snd faster than some think is wise 
IJnemploymcnl j| relatively low As to Increasing uvings. it la hstd to tee how any policy thb dbeoursges 
deficit reducilon would increase savings The Fe^kral Oovernment is using for current coRunqKlofl moit of (he 
funds thb individuals and businesses In our nbioo are able save each year Reducing the budget defreit would 
reduce (his dituving This, in turn, would leave more funds available for invebment in (he physical, human, 
inifllcciual and lechnologka} capital required lo lubain economic growth and lead lo Imptm^ standards of 
hung Thus, The Concord CoalitioA believes Ibb balancing the budget wuuld do far more than laa cuu lo 
tiiengihm ihe economy over the kxtg mo 

( ould Concord (oalilioo roerhbcii use the promised isx cuts light now? Sure. Who cuuldnM? 

Are the tax cuts which, after ill. wouldn't amount lo mui.h on a per family basis ■ worth ihe long 
inm piue’ Ate they woith teupardizing (he opportunity In balance Ihe liudgef* We don't think an 
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Testimony on the Child Care Provisions of the 
Personal Responsibility Act of 
the Contract with America 

Submitted to the 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
and the 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 



Established in 1969. the Day Care Action Council of Olinois (DCAC) is a noi-for-profu membership 
organization of parents, child care centers, home day care providers, educators, and others who are 
dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality child care services in Illinois, DCAC believes 
that child care should enhance family and community life. It is therefore DCAC’s mission to 
achieve affordable, available, quality child care for all families who need it. 

DCAC th^ks the Committees for the opportunity to submit comments to the on the Personal 
Responsibility Act and offers the following testimony: 

Welfare Reform: the Ne^d for Increased Federally Subsidized Child Care 

The Personal Responsibility Act aims to move families from the welfare rolls to the work place; 
however, it docs not provide sufficient child care support to sustain this transition. Child care is 
obviously a key component to making this transition permanent because very few low- income 
families can afford to have a potential wage-earner stay home full-time to lake care of their children. 
If the federal government is truly serious about reforming welfare, subsidized high-quality child 
care must be rapidly expanded In order to allow families to both work and protect their 
children. 

Within the last decade, the federal government has mode laudable strides toward reaching this goal. 
The first substantial enhancement was included in the Family Support Act (FSA) of 1988 by way of 
a Child Care Guaramce for all working parents on or newly off of AFDC through (Social Security 
Act) Title IV-A funds. These enhancements included the year-long Transitional Child Care 
entitlement, established specifically for those families just off of AFDC. Later, in 1990. a capped 
entitlement program was also established, the IV-A '* At-Risk" program, for families at risk of being 
on AFDC. All of these IV-A funds require a minimum state match of 50 percent. At that same 
time, a non- matched discretionary child care subsidy for the working poor was established through 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG). 

Despite these major gains, the federal child care subsidies still do not meet the country 's current 
need. This insufficiency remains a huge barrier to welfare reform success. 

Title IV-A Child Care Enflllemcnts Mast Remain Intact 

The Personal Responsibility Act currently prescribes the creation of a general federal child care block 
grant including some, if not ail. Title IV-A child care entitlements and all other federal child care 
programs. This block grant, like that proposed under the PR A for welfare services other than child 
care, is to be huiulcd to statevs with few rcguLitory strings attached, (liven a finite amount of federal 



Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 



Tuesday, February 7, 1995 



As Prepared by 
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Federal Payment Rate Requirements and Quality and Supply Building Set«Asides Must Be 
Maintained 

Beyond a lack of minimal health and safety requirements, the proposed PRA child care block grant 
threatens to promote decaying levels of q tality in the federally subsidized system because no 
payment rate levels nor quality and supply building set-asides are prescribed. Both of these 
measures have worked to improve provider rates and consequently quality. These effects have 
clearly maintained and increased the integrity of the federally subsidized child care system, providing 
low-inconK families with quality choices. This relationship is detailed below. 

Low payment levels severely limit the number of providers of quality care who arc willing or able to 
accept subsidized clients. Current estimates in the state of Illinois indicate that as a result, at least 
one-third of all IV- A child care providers and one-fifth of CCDBG providers arc license-exempt 
home providers. Government funds arc therefore often spent on providers who have not met even 
the minimal standards of quality achieved through the licensing process. In Illinois, basic safety 
standards arc met by license-exempt providers according to self-report only. Many states have no 
minimum standards for license-exempt care. A California study of license-exempt and home care 
providers found that 5 percent of such providers had criminal records, and 60 percent of the 5 
percent hod been convicted of child abuse. Only 19 states cuncntly conduct criminal background 
checks on license -exempt providers. 

In addition to the pressures on quality caused by low provider rates, low provider rates can have a 
substantial impact on the supply of quality care. The IDPA study of current and former AFDC 
recipients referred to above verified the particular difficulty that such parents have in securing high 
quality care. Over 65 percent relied exclusively on informal home care arrangements - 77 percent 
were using informal arrangements as some part of a mix of child care arrangements, despite the fact 
that over half of these parents would have preferred licensed, formal child care settings. This is due 
not only to payment rates but also to the type of work and school arrangements public aid recipients 
most often find. Low paying jobs, part-time Jobs, and Jobs that require working nights and weekend 
shifts arc typical of the type of work presently available to those with the low-skills that arc 
characteristic of the AFDC population. As a result, such low-income parents need the least 
expensive and most flexible kind of care, often involving multiple providers. Fully 70 percent of the 
sampled parents reported problems when their usual child care arrangements fell through. 
Unsurprisingly, these parents experienced more child care-related absenteeism and late arrivals at 
work and school than did those parents using center-based care. Were licensed child care available 
to these families at untraditional hours, these problems would be greatly diminished. 

Licensed care too often is not an option for poor families, even if they work standard daytime houn, 
because it is extremely scarce in low-income neighborhoods. The same IDPA study found that the 
statewide ratio of children under ten per licensed care slot was twelve children per .slot statewide. 
Tellingly, this ratio was 10.3 children per slot in the highest income zip code -determined quintile. 

16.1 children per slot in the lowest income quintile, and a full 18 children per slot in inner city zip 
code areas. The study found that while most of the few licensed providers in low- income areas 
accept subsidized clients, many reported that they had to limit the number of Subsidized children they 
could accept because most state rates fell short of their actual cost of care by an average of 23 
percent. 

In sum, high quality child care is currently provided through government funds only when the 
subsidized client works standard daytime hours and the particular provider is highly skilled and 
devoted to the child(ren) under care and willing to subsidize the provision of quality care throuffh 
her or his low wages. Poor families have clearly been relegated to informal, unlicensed care lacking 
objective standards of quality. It is imperative that more federal funds be allocated toward 
expanding the amount and types of licensed care available (e.g., offering nighttime hours) and 
assisting informal providers in achieving and maintaining high levels of quality (e.g., tlirough training 
and resources). 

Members of the Committees must understand that because payment rates for child cane providers are 
so low, child core staff turnover rates can reach as high as 40 percent, particularly among subsidized 
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providers. Child ctre providers mtny limes seek another type of work because of the universally 
low wages. This inconsistency in care providers clearly has negative developmental implications, 
particularly for at-risk childrciL 

The government must lead the way in mooetirily valuing the work of the professionals caring for our 
children during the childien*t most critical develqmiental period Minimum payment rate standards, 
even higher than the current 75th pereentile erf mnket rate, would greatly foster the much-needed 
expansion of the supply of higher-quality boensed child care available to the poorest families. The 
alternative is continued use of government funds for unstable, lower quality environments which we 
know can be irreparably damaging to our most vulnerable children. 

Children Must Be Fed Nutrithms While I n Child Care 

Lasdy. Members of the Committees should know that one of the most dangerous threats to working 
poor families posed by the PRA is the dismantling of the Child and Adult Care Food f^gram 
through the PRA’s formaticHi of one nutrition Mock grant and removal of federal nutrition 
requirements. For thousands of woridng poor Illinois families, this change will mean cithCT increases 
in their child care costs or the loss of nutritious meals for their children. The proposal to incorporate 
the CACFP in a block gnuil would lead to serving some children and not others in small family day 
care homes, long waiting lists, and the removal of one of the few incentives to day care homes to 
become licensed and regulated, moving much family day care underground. The resulting ti^oil in 
the child care conununity would be tremendous. More importantly* the need for good nutrition in 
the formative years of a child*s life is obvious to every member of the Committees. That the PRA 
adopts this measure, in addition to all the other harp'^ul measures listed above, in order to save 
federal dollars is ludicrous. 



To close, please review the graphic displayed below. Here all Members are able to see why 
federally subsidized early childhood programs are not only humane, but ultimately cost 
eflidenL If Membem of the Committees arc bonesUy Intent on reducing the federal deficit and 
minimizing the need for govcninaent spending and hitcrvcntioo. prevet^n must be the 
underlying theme of new federal aoclal program policies. Prevention is epitomized by sufficient 
child care funding which results in sound early cbOdbood environments for at-risk families 
wanting to break free from intergenenUioual cycles of poverty. 

From The New York Times, Friday. December. 30. 1994: 



Scute* Hi^)/Sco(ME<kJC»t)onRM*mhFoun(iM^ 



Decreasing Child care programs by even 20 percent will only lead to much greatci costs later, 
as seen in this graph. 



Conclusion 



How a Preschool Program Changed Lives 

A rpsearch group In Michigan randomly divided 123 3- and 4-year-olds bom Into 
poverty Into two groups: one that received high-quality preschool education and 
one that did not. At age 27. 95 percent of the participants were Interviewed. Here 
are the results. 





WELFARE ARRESTS FAMILY INCOME EDUCATION HOUSING 
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Hon Carlos Romero Barcdo 

Statement for the Record 

Joint Meanng; child welfarc/child care 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood. Youth & Families (EFO) 

Subcommittee on Human Resources (Wa>s & Means) 

February 1*^5 



('hairmen of these Subcommittees, fellou col leagues & distinguished guests, welcome and thank 
you for the opportunity to once again discuss ^ital issues surrounding the prcs.sing topic of the 
moment: Welfare Reform. 

I am submitting for the record 2 prior statements concerning this issue which 1 have made last 
month before the Human Reaiurccs Subcommittee and before the Educational & FA'onomic 
Opportunities Committee, respectively, 1 also include a statement 1 made last year in which I 
emphasized my concerns to Secretary Shalala. The.^e statements outline particular inequities 
experienced by my constituents, the 3.7 million American citizens of Puerto Rico. I urge you 
to consider the issues c.xprcsscd therein and look forward to remedying an arbitrary socio- 
economic policy that quite simply makes no sense. 

I take thi.s opportunity to welcome Assistant Secretary Mary Jo Banc and look forward to her 
testimony. 1 formally request from Health & Human Services an ofllcial response to the issues 
raised by my statements and further request summaries on efforts by the Administration to redre.ss 
welfare issues in Puerto Rieo. More importantly. 1 would like to know precisely what i>nieial(s) 
arc engaged in making the ultimate policy decisions in this area 

Thank you and 1 look forward to the ,^dminist^atlon■s rcsfionsc. 

Attaehment.s 

Statement on Welfare Reform. Subcommittee on Human Rcw-vurC' s. 1 30’d5 
Statemem on welfare Reform. Committee on Educational & E.conomie Oppvrtunuies. 



1 181)5 

Statement on W'cllarc Reform, (.'onimittcc on Education & l.abcir. 8'2'‘)4 
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Hon. Carlos RomcroBarcdO 
Siatcmem for the Record 
Committee on Ways & Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Hearings: Welfare Reform 
January 30, 1995 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of this Subcommittee: 



My name is Carlos Rometo*Barccl6 and 1 am the disenfranchised representative in this Congress 
of 3,7 million American citizens, which is approximately six limes the number of constituents 
represented by any other Membors of Congress. At the beginning of this congressional session 
I was stripped of roy vote in the Committee of the V/hole. Now 1 only vote in the Committees 
and Subcommittees on which I serve. 1 thank you for the opportunity to share with you today 
some of my thoughts oonceming the issue at hand: Welfare Reform. 

Probably everyone is in agreement that the welfare system must be revamped and that meaningful 
reform is in order. Neveithcless, the differences in opinion arise on the methods and fmc print 
necessary to achieve real changes that will help those in need to break the cycle of poverty or 
those who need a second chance. 

As a former mayor of a large city, San Juan, and former governor of Puerto Rico, I have 
experienced on a first hand basis tltc benefits of some programs and the dangers of others. 
However, today 1 must concentrate and call to your attention the particular dilenuna facing my 
district, since I am afraid that once again Congress will continue to condone an "apartheid" 
system. 

I must iLse this strong word -- apartheid — because that is precisely the situation that the citizens 
living in Puerto Rico face, notwithstanding that they are citizens by birth and that Puerto Rico 
has been a part of the United Stales for almost 100 years. 

To illustrate this de facto "apartheid" situation consider the following facts facing American 
citizens living in Puerto Rico: 

AKDC is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. The Island has been getting a limited partial block 
grant for many yean. The current aiuiual amount, about $80 million, has not chang^ for almost 
1 0 years and has not even been adjusted for inflation. The average monthly AF DC -equivalent 
benefit in Puerto Rico b about $32 per recipient, notwithsta n di n g that the cost of living in Puerto 
Rico is similar or higher than most places across the Nation. Full AKDC participation by eligible 
beneficiaries would put AFDC expenditures in Puerto Rico at over $400 million per year. 
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ITie Ramcd Income Tax Credit is inapplicable on the Island because *vc are not fully 
integrated into the Nation’s tax iaws. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadv'antagcd 
students, are capped at about 45% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and the SSI 
program is inapplicable in Puerto Rico, 

To compound the problem, many in Puerto Rico arc at the mercy of a second rate health 
care system, liiis is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We get a block grant 
that amounts to about 10 io 15% of what Puerto Rico would get under full participation in 
Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public health facilities resulting 
in a dc facto "apartheid" medical system, ITiosc with private insurance and those who can afford 
it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with limited resources, or with no resources, 
must use a public health care system that is underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks 
appropriate and sufficient medical personnel and resources. 

\VTiat is the genesis of this inequitable dilemma for the American citizens of Puerto Rico?: The 
fcdctal government’s "Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy towards the Island. 

i.et me explain this remark. 

Kach year, the federal government, through Section 936 of the Internal Revenue Code, grants 
billions. I emphasize. ..billions of dollars in tax credits to multinational corporations doing 
business in Puerto Rico. Meanwhile, it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged 
U.S. citizens in critical federal programs. Programs, that notwithstanding their merits or 
deficiencies, do in fact constitute the basis of our Nation's social safety net. Thus, in essence, 
the federal government is "taking" from the middle class, the working poor and the indigent, in 
order to grant exemption from federal corporate income taxes to wealthy multinationals. The 
crux of the dilemma is that Sec. 936 of tne I.R.C. is generally used as the excuse for not bringing 
Puerto Rico up to par in federal policies and programs. 

Perhaps this exclusion policy is understandable for some, since Sec. 936 is an extremely 
incITicient and costly way of promoting job creation. According to the latest estimates from the 
Joint Tax (Committee, Sec. 936 will cost U.S. taxpayers almost $20 billion in the next 5 years. 
GAO has estimated that Sec. 936 credits amount to an annual subsidy for Sec. 936 companies 
of over $70,000 for each worker on their payroll. ITie figure is astounding but the American 
citizens in Puerto Rico do indeed pay a larger price. 

Why? just look at the statistics. The average per capita income on the mainland is approximately 
$17,000, while the Island’s per capita income is little over $6,000. If the existing trend and 
applicable policies continue. Congress is in effect condoning an apartheid society, one which 
condemns several million of U.S. citiz.cns in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

What is the solution to this dilemma? 

We must look at the big picture. We cannot separate individual programs from others, as they 
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arc interconnected. More importantly, we cannot separate taxation policy from tlic i^c of 
welfare reform. Secretary Rubin has said that the tax code is an instrument of social policy and 
indeed it is. 

1 have consistently maintained throughout my years in public office that in order to share in the 
benefits of the Nation, we must be willing to share in the responsibilities as well. Therefore, it 
is time for Congress to put an end to the Reverse Robin Hood socio-economic policy for Puerto 
Rico. To achieve this, a quid-pro-quo process must be put in place so that an orderly transition 
begins as soon as possible. A transition that will phase-out Sec, 936, implementing federal 
income taxes in Puerto Rico, in exchange for full participation in the programs I mentioned and 
the others where we arc cither denied participation or have capped grants. 

Common sense and recent actions by Congress and the Administration indicate that Sw, 936 is 
not, and should not be, a perpetual federal entitlement for wealthy corporations. During 1993, 
when the President proposed reductions to Sec. 936 benefits by tying them to direct jobs 
generated by these companies (i.c., wage credits), the powerful Sec, 936 companies lobbied 
strenuously against any changes. 1 do not blame them, they have one of the best-kept secrets in 
this town, in the words of Senator David Pryor, "Sec, 936 is the mother of tax loopholes , 
secretary Reich called Sec. 936 "Corporate Welfare". It is indeed the single largest welfare 
program in Puerto Rico. 

In response to a costly and incessant lobby campaign by the entrenched special interest lobby, 
the changes to Sec. 936 enacted in June of 1993, were less than the changes proposed by the 
President. Nevertheless, Congress has to keep in mind that for the first time ever, the federal 
Treasury began collecting last year corporate income taxes from these companies in Puerto Rico. 
Sec. 936 taxes will likely exceed $600 million for 1994 and by Lhe end of 1998. the federal 
government will have probably collected $5 billion. 

Any changes to Sec, 936 will be zealously attacked by the 936 lobby, in particular by the 
pharmaceutical sector. But I urge you to look at the facts. For example, during the 1993 "936- 
dcbaie" the affected companies predicted a doom scenario for the manufacturing sector in Puerto 
Rico if 936 was altered. A year and half after the changes, Puerto Rico h^ now its lowest 
unemployment rate in twenty years (still very high at about 12%). Meanwhile, 936 jobs have 
remained practically stagnant for more than 10 years. 

Puerto Rico and its workers have much to offer and their productivity is as good as or better than 
that found anywhere else. Our quality controls arc A-1. Our local economy cannot continue to 
be at the mercy of a regressive tax policy that fosters an economic dilemma for Puerto Rico, and 
one that inhibits the attraction of venture capital and research & development investments. 

Puerto Ricans arc ready for a quid-pro-quo approach. Prominent local political and business 
leaders, including the Govern or, have publicly indicated that they would support changes to Sec. 
036 if they result in a better quality of life for the citizens of Puerto Rico, for the reasons 1 just 
indicated, there is no doubt that an orderly phase-out will indeed translate into a better economic 
future for all of us. 

As wc enter into a new century, this Congress and Puerto Rico must be able to face the 
challenges of a new era. Wc cannot leave behind a group of citizens that arc and should continue 
to be an integral part of this great Nation. Puerto Ricans arc willing to share in their 
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responsibilities in order to share better economic opportunities and a chance to participate in the 
American dream. 

Furthermore, contrary to public perception, residents in Puerto Rico have indeed a heavy local 
taxation burden, higher than in many jurisdictions in the Nation even when taking into 
consideration all federal and local taxes. In addition, people in Puerto Rico are already subject 
to an array of federal taxes and user fees including Social Security taxes, unemployment taxes, 
custom duties, certain excise taxes, amd even certain income taxes. In fact, IRS collected S2.S 
billion in federal taxes from Puerto Rico in 1993. This amount will exceed $3 billion for 1994. 



Thus, these taxes, the new revenue already generated through Sec. 936 and any further reductions 
or modifications to See. 936, must be taken into consideration by this Committee when allocating 
programmatic resources £uid tools for Puerto Rico and for the rest of the Nation, and vice versa. 

In brief, ! urge you to put together all the pieces of the economic and welfare puzzle as they 
currently adversely affect Puerto Rico, in order to make applicable and available to them not only 
the same opportunities and tools available to their mainland fellow citizens, but the same 
responsibilities as well. 

Let us please end the course of economic “apartheid'* and bury the existing counter-productive 
“Reverse Robin Hood" socio-economic policy. . 

Thank you for your interest and attention to my statement and I look forward to \\orking with 
you on this and other issues. 



Attachments: 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Reform. Committee on Hducational & Economic 
Opportunities (1/18/95). 

CRB’s statement on Welfare Refomi. Committe on Education & l.abor (8/2/94). 
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Mon. Carlos Romero- Barcc 16 

Opening Statement for the Record 

Committee on Economic & Kducational Opportunities 

January 18. 1995 (RE: Welfare Refnnn) 

Mr. C'hairman and fellow colleagues of the Committee, once again we meet to discuss issues 
surrounding welfare reform. I am sure that everyone here favors welfare reform, the difTercnces 
among us may lie on how to best achieve meaningful changes that make government programs 
work in a fairer and more efficient manner. In our deliberations, wc should not lose sight of the 
fact that welfare programs should equip the poor with tools and opportunities to lift themselves 
out of poverty. 

I will f(Kus on the dilemma facing my district — Puerto Rico -- home to 3.7 million American 
eiti/ens. 1 take the opportunity to reintroduce for the record my remarks given during a hearing 
on this .subject la*Jt year 'Ihcy explain the socio-economic dilemma faced by citizens in Puerto 
Rico, a situation caused by inconsistent and contradictory federal policies towards the Island. 

1 use the word dilemma because statistics show that the income gap between ilic Island and the 
mainland continues to widen and the uend indicates that the gap will continue to grow. The 
average per capita income on the mainland is approximately SI 7.000 while the Island's per capita 
income is about $6,000 If the existing trend and applicable federal policies continue, Congress 
i.s in effect condoning the creation of an apart^icid society, one which condentns several million 
of I' S citizens in Puerto Rico to an unbreakable cycle of poverty. 

I am confident that many will agree with Tommy Thompson, the Governor of Wisconsin, who 
has said in that in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform, wc must be willing to make long 
time investments to bring about change. 

('ongress and successive administrations have for years supported what 1 call the "Reverse Robin 
M<H)d Policy" for Puerto Rico. This is so because the federal goverrunent grants billions. I 
emphasize... billions of dollars in tux credits to multinational corporations doing business in Puerto 
Rico while it denies participation of children, handicapped and aged U.S. citizens in critical 
federal programs. In essence, the federal government is "stealing" from the middle class, the 
working poor and the indigent, in order to give what amounts to exemption from federal 
corporate taxes to wealthy multinationals. The tax exemption, known as Section 936 of the 
I’cdcral Internal Revenue Code, is generally used as the excasc for not bringing Puerto Rico up 
to par in federal policies and programs 

l*'or example, the working poor, the elderly, children at risk and families in need are at a 
disadvantage if they reside on the Island. Thi.s is so because of the following: 
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The Supplemental Social Security Income program (SSI) is inapplicable in Puerto Rico. 
The Earned Income Tax Credit is inapplicable. 

Title One funds, designed to foster educational opportunities for poor and disadvantaged 
students, are capped at about 45% of otherwise full applicability of this program. 

In the same fashion, the food stamps program is capped at about 60% and AFDC is 
capped at about 20%. 

To compound this lamentable situation, many in Puerto Rico are at the mercy of a second 
rate health care system. This is so because Medicaid is inapplicable on the Island. We 
get a block grant that amounts to about 1 0 to 1 5% of what Puerto Rico wouid get under 



health facilities resulting in a dc facto "apartheid" medical system. Those with private 
insurance and who can afford it, use private physicians and facilities. But those with 
limited resources, or with no resources, must use a public health care system that is 
underfunded, overburdened and one that lacks appropriate medical personnel and 
resources. 

Thus. 1 have been consistent throughout my 30 years in public life, in that in our struggle to 
obtain equal participation in the resources of the nation, we must be willing to share equally in 
the burdens and responsibilities also — and we are. However, we do not have a say in this 
matter. Congress has absolute power and discretion over the affairs of Puerto Rico. TTiereforc 
my colleagues, and with all due respect, it is up to you to take corrective action and reverse the 
socio-economic dilemma faced by American citi 2 cns in my district. 

freasury Secretary Rubin has said that "the tax code is an instrument of public policy", and it 
certainly is. I am working with Members of the Budget and Ways & Means Committees, and 
with the Executive branch, in order to eliminate the "Reverse Robin Hood" policy. But I also 
need your support in order to achieve mutually beneficial changes. 

As the distinguished Chairman of this Committee has indicated, all programs arc under scrutiny 
and on the table. Thus, those programs and policies adversely affecting Puerto Rico must be on 
the table also. 

Give us equal rights and responsibilities, because as I said before, poverty demoralizes not only 
the one who suffers from it, but also demoralizes the society that tolerates it or worse, tries to 
ignore it. 



Attachment (CRB's remarks 8/2/94) 






full participation in Medicaid. This translates into an onerous financial burden on public 
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Hon. Carlos Romoro-Barcdd 
Committee on Education and I.abor 
(Remarks) 

August 2, Id04 

RE: H.R. 4605 "Work & Responsibility Act of 1994" (Welfare Reform) 



1 CO.VIMEND THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS LEADERSHIP IN AlTP.MPTlNG TO BRING 
ABOUT MEANINGFUL CHANGE TO OUR NATION'S WELFARE SYSTEM. LIKE HE 
SAID - "TO END WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT". 

MV COLI.E.AGUES IN THE FRESHM.AN CLASS HAVE. ALSO TAKEN THE INITIATIVE 
OF ADDRIiSSING THE NEED FOR WELFARE REFORM, AND WE DID ENCiAGE IN A 
T HOROUGH PROCESS THAT CULMINATED IN A DOCUMENT THA T LAYS OU T THE 
CONSENSUS OF THIS GROUP. 

AMONG THE KEY ASPECTS OF OUR RliCOMMENDAIlONS IS THE FIRM BIH.IEF 
TTIA T THE REFORM S GOALS MUS T AIM AT PROMO TING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
TTIA TTHE SHOR T-TERM EXPENDIT URES NECESSARY TO IMPLliMliNTTHE REFORM 
MUS T NO T BE FINANCED BY THE POOR. WHA TEVER AMOUN T WE INVF.S T IN 
WELFARF: RliFORM THIS YEAR MUST BE INVEST ED IN SUCH A WAY THA T FT WILL 

rf;ndf;r much greater benefi ts to our societ y as a whole in a few 

YEARS THAN THE PRESIiN T PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ABLE TO. 

THE NATIONAL CONSENSUS IS CLEAR IN ITS CONCLUSION THAT THE WELFARE 
SYS TEM IS BROKEN AND THAT FT NEEDS A MAJOR OVERHAUL. THEREFORE. WE 
MUS T BE WILLING TO COME-UP WITH A MEANINGFUL ST RA TEGY AND WITH THE 
INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS NEEDED TO FIX THE PROBLEMS AND IMPLEMENT THE 
SOLUTIONS THAT WILL ULTIMATFXY REWARD WORK. SELF-SUFFICIENCY. FAMILY 
UNITY AND RESPONSIBILI TY. 

NEVERTTIl-JLESS. LET US NOT FORCiET THAT WE WTLL ALWAYS HAVE A SMALL 
PROPORTION OF OUR POPULA T'lON THAT FOR VALID REASONS WILL NOT BE ABLE 
TO A TTAIN FULL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. THOSE INDIVIDUALS AND THEIR FAMILIES 
WILL NEED SOME T YPE OF ASSISTANCE FROM THE GOVERNMENT: FOR EXAMPLE. 
PEOPLE WI TH CHRONIC DISABILITIES. INDIGENT SENIOR CTTTZENS. CHILDREN AT 
RISK AND WOMEN WITH CHII.nRF.N WHO MUST TAKE CARE OF THEM 
PERSONALLY. 

HE ALSO REITERyXTE WAT WE REFORM EFFORT MCST ENVISION A 
COMPREHENSIVE HELFARF STRATEGY HIIICIl HILL RESULT IN CAREFULLY 
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DESIGNED PROGRAMS THAT WILL HELP PEOPLE POLL THEMSELVES OVT OF 
POVERTY. THUS. THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN MUST CONSIDER THE POSSIBILITY OF 
EXTENDING WELFARE RESOURCES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO GROUPS THAT 
HAVE BEEN TRADITIONALLY EXCLUDED OR UNDERSERVED BY WELFARE 
MECHANISMS 

A CASE IN POINT IS WHAT IS HAPPENING IN MY OWN DISTRICT, PUERTO RICO, 
HOME TO OVER 3.6 MILUON AMERICAN CITIZENS BY BIRTH, WHERE A LARCE 
SEGMENT OF THE POPULATION HAS BEEN CONDEMNED TO A PERMANENT 
UNDERCLASS OF POVERTY BY INCONSISTENT AND TOTALLY CONTRADICTORY 
FEDERAL POLICIES TOWARDS THE CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 



FIRST-TERM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS HAVE CONDEMNED THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINA TION TOWARDS THE CITIZENS LIVING IN THE TERRITORIES. IN THE 
PARTICULAR CASE OF PUERTO RICO, I AM APPALLED BY THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION, WHICH SEEM TO DISREGARD 
ISSUES THAT I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO BRING TO THE TABLE. THE PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION DOES NOT ADDRESS AT ALL THE CAUSES AND ROOTS OF POVERTY 
IN PUERTO RICO, THE POOREST PER-CAPITA JURISDICTION IN THE ENTIRE 
NATION. ASA MATTER OF FACT, IN PUERTO RICO IT DOES JUST THE OPPOSITE, 
THE WELFARE REFORM INCREASES THE DIFFERENCE IN RESOURCES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THE POOR, THE ELDERLY, ABANDONED MOTHERS, THE 
HANDICAPPED AND CHILDREN. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE MAINLAND AND PUERTO 
RICO CONTINUES TO WIDEN WITH THE PASSING OF THE YEARS AND THE 
ISLAND'S PER CAPITA INCOME IS THREE TIMES BELOW THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE THIS RESULT IS BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE GEOGRAPHIC 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE US. CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE TASK FORCE HAS MEREL Y PROPOSED A 25% INCREASE TO 
THE ALREADY EXISTING ARBITRARY CAP APPLICABLE TO PUERTO RICO, A CAP 
THAT HAS NOT BEEN SIGNIFICANTLY TOUCHED IN THE LAST IS YEARS! THE 
CAP WILL AMOUNT TO SI02.S MILLION, UP FROM THE CURRENT S80 MILLION. DO 
YOU HONESTLY BEUEVE THAT THE S20.S MILLION INCREASE WILL HAVE ANY 
SIGNIFICANT EFFECT TO HELP MORE THAN 50% OF THE 3.6 MILLION U.S. 
CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO WHO LIVE IN POVERTY LIFT THEMSELVES OUT OF 
POVERTY? HOW CAN ANYONE RA TIONALIZE SUCH A POLICY DECISION? 

I HE GOALS AND BENEFITS THAT WELFART-; REFORM WILL RIINDER TO THE POOR 
AND UNDER-PRIVILEGED IN THE 50 STAPES ARE NOT IN THE HORIZON FOR 
PUERIO RJCO AND THE OTHER TERRITORIES, THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE 

toi.i;ratf;d in a first rate democratic nation i ikf, ours, itie 
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ADMINISTRATION IS PLAINLY IGNORING THE ISSUE IN ITS TERRITORIES. ARE THE 
I IVLSOF II S. CITIZENS IN THE TERRITORIES LESS IMPORT A <IT THAN THE LIVES 
ot- I S miZENS IN THE 50 STATES? 

ro cu t: roL a.v idea on how inconsistent the federal policies 

lOP iRDS PUERTO RICO ARE, CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: ELDERLY POOR 
AND/OR DISABLED CITIZENS ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY 
INCOME ASSISTANCE A FAMILY OF THREE ELIGIBLE FOR AFDC PA YMENTS (AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN) RECEIVE ONLY A MONTHLY 
average payment of S9S, THIS SAME FAMILY LIVING IN THE MAINLAND 
« Ol I D RECEH E APPROXIMA TEL Y S450 PER MONTH. 

TO COMPLICATE MATTERS FURTHER. THIS SAME FAMILY NOT ONLY LACKS OF 
ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO STAY AFLOAT, BUT IN FACT FACES A CATCH-22 
SI ri A TION SINCE SUCH A EAMIL Y IN PUERTO RICO CANNOT TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT — A PROGRAM SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE INCENTIVES FOR THE WORKING POOR — WHICH IS INAPPLICABLE 
IN PUERTO RICO. 

THE EARNED I.Nt OME TAX CREDIT IS A CRITICAL COMPONENT OF THE WELFARE 
REEOR.M EFFORTS AND WE THANK THE PRESIDENT AND MANY MEMBERS OF 
THIS HOUSE FOR HAVING E.XPANDED THIS PROGRAM IN A SIGNIFICANT WAY 
L AST YEAR. BUT IN PUERTO RICO - TO THE WORKING POOR IN MY ISLAND - 
THE E.\PA,\SION NOT ONLY DOES NOT HELP IN ANY WAY, BUT ON THE 
( UNTRARY. IT HELPS O.N'LY TO WIDEN THE INCOME GAP BETWEEN THE U.S. 
i mZENS IN PUERTO RICO AND THE CITIZENS IN THE SO STATES. 

HOWEVER, INSTEAD OF ADDRESSING THE CRITICAL NEEDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
( iriZENS IN .MY DISTRICT, CONGRESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAVE 
OP! ED FORGIVING TO WEALTHY CORPORATIONS IN PUERTO RICO EXTREMELY 
GENEROUS TAX BREAKS, AMOUNTING TO BILLIONS OF DOLLARS EACH YEAR, YES 
BILI.IO.NS- WITH A "B" AS IN BARBARIC - AND NOT TAXING THOSE OF US WHO 
< T.V PA Y. AND THEN DENY THE NEEDY CITIZENS THE BENEFITS THEY SHOULD 
BE ENTITLED TO. 

AS A (■( >1 ONIAL DI I.EGAT E WITTIOU I' ITIE POWER OF THE VOTE IN THIS HOUSE, 

I ( AN ONI 5 BRING TO YOUR ATTENTION THE NEED FOR MEANINGFUL CHANGES 
I ONg ( )VT RDUE I-OR YOUR FELLOW (T ITZENS IN PUERT O RICO. I CANNOT VOTE, 
liUI MY COI I.FAGUES CAN, AND THE: POWER TO CHANGE THINGS RESTS ON 
nil M AND ON THE PRESIDENT. 

IHE POOR DO NOT PA Y TAXES AND THEY SHOULD NOT BE CONDEMNED TO A 
PERMANENT UNDERCLASS. WE MUST AGGRESSIVELY PROMOTE POLICIES THAT 
BREAK THE POVERTY CYCLE. THERE .ARE OVER 140,000 CHILDREN LIVING IN 
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POVERTY IN PUERTO RICO. WHAT SHALL I ANSWER THEM WHEN THEY OR 
THEIR MOTHERS ASK ME WHY THEY WERE EXCLUDED? 



THE POOR, WHEREVER THEY ARE !N OUR NATION, SHOULD HAVE MEANINGFUL 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT WILL ENABLE THEM TO PROGRESS AND BREAK THE CYCLE 
OF POVERTY. POOR PEOPLE IN PUERTO RICO IN NEED OF NUTRITIONAL 
ASSISTANCE CAN ONLY OBTAIN 2/3 OF WHAT THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN THE 50 
STATES RECEIVE BECAUSE THE FOOD STAMPS PROGRAM IS ALSO CAPPED. EVEN 
POOR CHILDREN ARE SHORTCHANGED IN THEIR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
SINCE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE CHAPTER ONE PROGRAM, WHICH IS 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN, IS ALSO SEVERELY CAPPED AT 
ABOUT 45% OF WHAT IT WOULD BE IF WE WERE A STATE. 

POVERTY DEMORALIZES NOT ONLY THE ONE WHO SUFFERS FROM IT, BUT ALSO 
DEMORALIZES THE SOCIETY THAT TOLERATES IT. 

THUS, I CALL ON THIS CONGRESS AND ON THIS ADMINISTRATION TO SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDER THE REPERCUSSIONS OF TOLERATING DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
NEEDY U.S. CITIZENS. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION SHOULD NOT BE A BARRIER TO 
BETTER OPPORTUNITIES. LET US PROVIDE THE APPROPRIATE TOOLS AND 
RESOURCES AND MOST PEOPLE WILL HELP THEMSELVES. 

THERE IS NO JUSTIFICATION FOR THE AFDC CAP CONTAINED IN THIS BILL AND 
I URGE MY COLLEAGUES TO SUPPORT ME IN SEEKING ITS REMOVAL. 

MR. CHAIRMAN I ASK FOR UN/U4IMOUS CONSENT TO REVISE AND EXTEND MY 
RENURKS AS I WILL BE SUBMITTING FOR THE RECORD SEVERAL ADDENDUM 
WHICH WILL EXPAND ON THE POINTS I HAVE JUST MENTIONED AND WHICH MAY 
INCLUDE ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS. 

I THANK THE ADMINISTRATION FOR FOSTERING A CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF THE 
WELFARE ISSUE AND FOR SEEKING A CONSENSUS ON SOLUTIONS THAT WILL 
BENEFIT ALL OF US HOWEVER, I MUST CRITICIZE ITS UNWILLINGNESS TO 
ADDRESS THE WELFARE POLICY DILEMMA THAT AFFECTS HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN PUERTO RICO. THANK YOU. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PREMA MATHAI-DAVIS 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
YWCA OF THE U S A. 



My name is Dr. Prema Mathai-Davis and I am the National Executive Director of the 
YWCA of the U.S.A., a national women's organization with 374 affiliates serving one 
million women and their families. I appreciate the opportunity to provide this written 
testimony on the subject of child care and the importance it plays in the lives of women. 

1 know many of you have visited YWCAs in your Congressional Districts and arc aware 
of the fine work being done throughout the United States to help women become 
independent of public support. Congressman Castle visited the YWCA of Castle County 
Homclife Management Center, a transitional housing program offering residential life 
skills and case management and saw first hand this program which led many mothers to 
learn skills to enable them to become independent. It would have been impossible for the 
mothers in this Delaware program to take advantage of the training leading to self* 
sufficiency, if child care were not available and affordable through government funding. 
We have similar programs throughout the country and invite members of this 
subcommittee to visit so you too can sec programs which work, at significant long range 
financial savings to cities, states, and federal spending. 

As a provider of service for more than 100 years in housing, employment training, child 
care and health, the YWCA of the U.S.A. recognizes the need for bringing multiple child 
care programs under one funding stream. We support this effort so long as such 
consolidation provides adequate support and funding to enable families to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

I am testifying on behalf of the 229 YWCAs which care for more than 350,000 children 
every day to urge you to retain three elements of the current Child Care Development 
Block Grant: 1) the set-aside for training of child care providers; 2) the inclusion of 
school-age child care as a required component for funding; and 3) the current entitlement 
component of the At-Risk Child Care Program, Title IV-A Child Care for AFDC 
Recipients and Title IV-A Transitional Child Care. I also urge an increase in child care 
resources and for the subcommittee to keep the Child and Adult Food Grant (CACFP) 
and Head Start programs as separate programs. 

Training for child c.ire providers 

Many child care providers are themselves recently off of welfare. Child care agencies, 
such as the YWCA, provide an entry level work opportunity where mothers can enhance 
their working and parenting skills. The excellent training provided by this program has 
helped child care employees gain valuable skills, move up the career ladder and increase 
their self-sufficiency. 

If welfare reform is instituted, with more mothers required to return to work and the 
number of affordable child care slots insufficient to meet the needs of low income women, 
some states will eliminate training to create more child care spots. 

In 1989, prior to the passage of the Child Care Development Block Grant, nearly half of 
the states provided little or no assistance to providers in improving their skills with 
children. Currently, nearly every state provides some training, and they also have choice 
in the method of using this training set-aside. This program has worked effectively in 
improving quality child care and enhancing women's employment opportunities. We urge 
you not to change this effective set-aside in the new block grant. 
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School-agc child care 

The YWCA, along with many community-based organizations, has a long history of 
providing school age child care, particularly after-school programming. Child care needs 
do not stop when a child enters school as any parent will readily acknowledge and as 
many employers can attest. The 3:15 call to the workplace has been noted by the 
telephone companies, as volume increases when "latch-key" children call their parents. 
Studies also show that the majority of teen-age parents became pregnant between 3 and 
7 P.M. when there is no adult supervision. In addition, fire departments have identified 
an increase in arson by school-age children who arc not supervised after school. We 
encourage language in the final bill which recognizes the need for child care from birth 
through age 14 and includes community-based organizations as recipients of governmental 
funding. We also support collaborative programming between schools and organizations, 
such as the YWCA. 

Entitlements 



Low and moderate-income mothers cannot work without affordable child care. Currently 
three child care programs function as entitlements. They arc the Title IV-A Child Care 
Program for AFDC Recipients, the Title IV-A Transitional Child Care and the "At-Risk" 
Child Care Program. Removing the entitlement component of programs for women 
receiving AFDC or beginning new entry level employment will make it impossible for 
many willingly employed mothers to work. If the entitlements arc removed, states will 
be faced with impossible decisions about which parents should have child care: low 
income employed parents or those going off welfare. Will we continue the revolving door 
of employment and unemployment or will we fund programs which encourages job and 
salary advancement? 

At a time when Congress has stated that states w’ill have no unfunded mandates, 
removing parents from welfare without funding child care slots as an entitlement is a 
form of "unfunded mandate" for American workers. If welfare reform requires work for 
people previously receiving AFDC, Congress must also fund affordable child care for the 
newly employed people. Elimination of these Entitlements could lead to an increase in 
crime, more homeless sleeping outside businesses, alternative negative behavior becoming 
the norm, and, most importantly, America’s children irreversibly harmed. 

Adequate resources through Private-Public Partnership 

In 1994, the YWCA provided job training for more than 50,000 people in 173 
communities and other career services for 40,000 people in 67 communities. We provided 
low income housing for more than 150,000 women, children, and families in more than 
250 communities. We provided child care for more than 350,000 children in over 1000 
sites. All of those services have been provided because we believe in empowering women 
to be self-sufficient. But our 135 years of experience in housing, employment, and child 
care has taught us that self-sufficiency cannot occur if women do not have safe child care 
provisions for their children. Our experience has also taught us that successful programs 
arc the result of private-public partnerships. Affordable child care can only be provided 
with the combined resources of government, the for-profit sector and nonprofit 
organizations. 

Simplifying the funding streams by combining programs into one can be an asset, but 
that alone will not solve the major problem of child care which is inadequate funding. 
Eliminating entitlements will place competing demands on states which many will not be 
able to meet without reducing services, at a time when welfare reform requires even more 
services. 
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Maintenance of Federal Programs that Work 



I urge you to keep the following two programs separate from an enlarged child care block 
grant: (1) food programs, including the Child and Adult Care Food Grant (CACFP) and 
(2) Head Start. 

Both of these programs have operated as separate Federal programs since their inception. 
They arc both examples of successful programs which arc performing as intended. They 
should remain Fcde^ programs. Giving the states the option to run one or both of these 
programs would put badly needed programs in jeopardy. Furthermore if a state decided, 
for the interest of children’s growth and development, to establish a n jw food program 
and/or Head Start, that state would have to set up new administrative organizations, a 
needless use of time and money. Placing one or both programs in a block grant with 
child care programs and not providing sufficient funds to meet the needs of working 
people, will also mean wasted energy as competing demands arc placed on states. 



In summary, on behalf of the more than one million Y\(^CA members and their families, 
1 urge Members of this Sub-Committee to: 



• Maintain training as a separate set-aside for states; 

• Continue support of school-age child care; 

• Keep entitlements in Title IV-A child care programs and the ”at-risk" child 

care program; 

• Increase resources to child care so that AFDC parents can work and so that 

low and moderate income parents can continue to work; and 

• Ixavc CACFP and Head Start as they have been since they 

were created. 



Taken together, the above recommendations provide a sound program to accompany the 
new enlarged child care block grant currently under discussion. 

rd like to end this written testimony as I began, by inviting any or all of the members 
of this subcommittee to visit a YWCA to see programs building self-sufficiency in 
operation. 
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